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Introducing Folk Mittens 


“So many ways to make a simple thing like a mitten!” Nora Johnson 
exclaimed one day when I had brought her my umpty-umpth exciting, newly 
discovered old-time mitten. Nora is gone now. She died in her late nineties, 
but was until her death a constant support and inspiration on my hunt for old- 
time Maine mittens. 

What she said is true, but more than true, because that's the way of folk 
handcraft: It flows through human hands and minds, from one person to the 
next. It can't exist without a person, and each person adds to or subtracts 
from the way it's done to make the product her own. 

The United States has had a major dose of worldwide folkknitting 
techniques in the past forty years, starting with Aran sweaters and ending, for 
now, with Bosnian socks. We've learned about Latvian mittens, Andean caps 
and ski masks, Cowichan sweaters and Swedish twined knitted sleeves. But 
you don't find many of these items in use as they arrived on our shores. We 
adapt. We play. 

That Bosnian socks don't fit well into shoes doesn't matter if the 
tradition isn't your own and you want a pair. Add a round heel, a Kitchener 
stitched toe and you've got a dandy boot or ski sock. Aran sweaters too warm 
for the office? Knit one in cotton, knit one in a light sportweight yarn, and it's 
fine indoors—an American aran (small a). 

So it is with mittens, and perhaps more so, because mittens are hardly 
more than a swatch with a thumb. Their small format makes them ideal 
canvases for learning new techniques, playing with colors, or using fun 
techniques considered too laborious for larger garments. 

So while Nora is entirely right, that there are “so many ways to make a 
mitten," there are, in fact, daily, new ways to make a mitten or a glove to 
perform any number of roles. Tradition is never static, and folk traditions live 
only as long as people adapt them to their tastes and needs. Women who 
change and play with these designs aren't reviving them, nor are they 
violating tradition. They're participating in tradition and carrying it forward. 

Even within folk tradition, there are inventions, fashions, shifts. The 
addition of the cuff to mittens in the last century is an example of folk 


innovation: the cuffs, called wristers, used to be separate, and mittens often 
had a thick band of pile called a “wind-stopper” to keep wind out of the 
sleeves (which also had no cuffs). The colors of Maine and Canadian folk 
mittens of the 1940s and fifties were garish, to be easy to see in the snow 
(I’m told). Those of the 1960s through the eighties were either subtle heather 
wools or harshly colored acrylics. The 1990s loved bright tweedy colors. 
Today, we play with bright solids in unusual combinations. The theme 
doesn't change, but the particulars do, constantly. 

Here, I offer what I have learned about making gloves and mittens, 
acquired from other knitters and mitten/glove makers, from people who wear 
them—fishermen, horseback riders, newspaper delivery kids—and from 
looking at old mittens whose knitters either have passed away without 
sharing their secrets or live too far away for me to visit. So far, Poland and 
Afghanistan have been out of my range. 

Thus, mittens and gloves. I didn't invent any of them: some were found, 
some were lost in time or place and found again, some were recreated from 
photos or old directions. I'll tell you which. 

Partake. Carry a tradition forward in time. Have fun. 


A Series of Holes Surrounded by 


Yarn 
How and Why Mittens Are Warm 


Look at any plain stockinette knitting, a sweater in one color, for example. 
You will see that the shape of each knitted stitch leaves a little hole in the 
middle and another hole on each side of the stitch. Knitting is a series of 
loops—which necessitate holes—in a piece of yarn, looped onto other loops, 
which are looped onto still other loops. How did anyone ever discover that all 
these holes would keep us warm? 

It is, of course, the combination of holes and wool yarn that keep us 
warm, with the holes holding *dead" air, one of the world's best insulators. 
This works until the wind blows and the insulating dead air gets blown away. 
Often it feels as if the now very alive air has blown right through you. 

This book could well be called *Knitting Is a Series of Holes Surrounded 
by Yarn and How Knitters Circumvent this Fact," but that's a pretty wordy 
title. 

Sweaters and socks are covered by jackets and pants and shoes, which 
stop the wind before it reaches your sweater. But mittens and caps are usually 
not covered by anything. Fine and well for the head, which has top priority in 
the body's warming system. Not so great for fingers, which cling to the 
bottom rung of the same system. 

Our cold North Atlantic climate is not an ancient situation, except in 
Scandinavia and the Baltic areas. Our English, even our Scottish, ancestors 
were not accustomed to the bitterness of winters in Minnesota, Maine, or 
Canada, and when you read about the Pilgrims suffering through a rugged 
winter at Plymouth, bear in mind that they were inadequately dressed. While 
European winters, even then, were rainy, miserable times to sit in front of the 
fireplace, they were not the harsh and bitter seasons of the central and 
northeastern United States. 

Knitters in cold climates have for several hundred years individually and 
together worked out ingenious ways to stop, plug, cover, and eliminate these 
holes in mittens and gloves, which are the sole protector of the hands from 


the wind, snow, and ice. While asked to be windproof and maybe even 
waterproof, hand coverings must also be durable, flexible, and able to grip— 
something not demanded of caps or sweaters. 

Yankee and Canadian mothers and wives put their heads and hands to 
the problem, adopted ideas from Scandinavia and from their Native American 
neighbors, and devised means no one in the English-speaking world had ever 
thought of before to keep the hands of their families warm. 

What emerged is a tribute to original thinking of women, and their ability 
to utilize qualities of materials at hand. All these methodologies still exist, 
although some have become fragmentary, and others have become less 
popular for various reasons, often having to do with the practicality of the 
product or the convenience or inconvenience of the technique. New variants 
of old techniques have risen, often out of a knitter's ignorance of the work of 
others and the urgent need to solve a problem. 

Mittens have been knit, crocheted, felted, knit and fulled, knit tightly, 
knit loosely and covered with cloth, woven like little baskets of yarn, lined 
with all manner of stuffing and surfaces, and sewn from cloth and skins. 
Hand coverings are knitted as mittens, as gloves, and as three or four 
transitional things that mediate between two facts: fingers are needed to 
manipulate things, but are warmer in one pocket. [This is the pocket of the 
mitten, not the pocket of your jacket or trousers. | 

I found almost all of these mittens in New England or Atlantic Canada, 
although some of them came from far away to turn up in a New Englander's 
attic, at a street vendor's stall, or in a collection. In a couple of cases the 
mittens came from books—the Shetland mitten design was discovered by 
Ann Feitelson, a New Englander, in the Shetlands, but it looks so much like a 
Newfoundland mitten that the pattern transfered readily to Newfoundland 
mitten directions. The two color patterns from the Faroe Islands, Pine 
Needles and Eyunsstovu Slants, were never meant to be put on mittens, but 
they fit there nicely, even inspiring local metaphor. 

Although this book may introduce you to technologies you have never 
before thought of using, they are not thought up by computer, but the human, 
usually female, mind working out of love. I have here the simplest and some 
of the most complex mittens—something for anyone who needs mittens and 
is willing to spend a little time and thought to create them—even if you don't 
knit. 


A Mitten Is Shaped Like a Hand 


A mitten is shaped like a hand, but hands are different in Uzbekistan and 
Norway, Nepal and Massachusetts. Some hands are square, with little 
difference in finger lengths, others are narrow, with a long middle finger 
poking up in the middle. 

Because of this, a mitten from Nepal might not fit a Scot in New 
Hampshire. But when making mittens for yourself or someone in your 
family, you can measure hands. With measurements in hand, you can develop 
a mitten or glove pattern that will fit that hand, be it short and fat, long and 
narrow, tiny or large. 

You can do this because, like the rest of the body, hands have 
proportions that are fairly constant. These can be used to make a mitten out of 
anything from yarn to Gore-tex or yak wool for anyone from Nepal to Texas. 
If you like to rely on paper patterns, you can make a life-size one based on 
your measurements. This can also be used to check your measurements as 
you knit. 

Widthwise, the measurement you need is around the hand at the 
knuckles. Wrap the tape measure loosely, so that you can move it but it still 
touches on three sides, or wrap it tightly around your knuckles including the 
tip of the thumb. Call this number *100 percent," à la Elizabeth 
Zimmermann's Percentage System of knitting pattern development. (Thank 
you, Elizabeth!) Two other measurements—the cuff, which can be as loose as 
100 percent but is usually 80 to 85 percent, and the thumb—are based on this 
100-percent figure. 

The thumb is almost always a startling 41 percent. As part of the thumb's 
width is at the base of the mitten before the increases, and part will be picked 
up above the thumb hole, you need to add about 20 percent more stitches 
between the cuff and taking off the thumb gore—both to bring the 
measurement around the hand to 100 percent and to allow for the width of the 
hand at the thumb joint. This 20 percent is put on a holder at the thumb joint 
and usually only partially replaced by casting on additional stitches above the 
thumb hole. 

A rule of thumb: Lengthwise, measure the hand from the tip of the 


middle finger to the base of the palm—that is, to the crease where fingerprint 
skin ends. (I add a solid half-inch to that to allow for the thickness of the 
hand.) 

The hand is neatly divided into thirds of this length: the thumb gore and 
the thumb are each one-third, and the hand above the thumb gore is two- 
thirds of this figure. Check this on your own hand. 


Proportions of hands—and mittens 


The little inger leaves the hard 
about halfway from the base of i 
the palm. 
Hand above thumb = 3/3 hand length 
Theaduk hand, minus the : 
thumb, is about twice as longas ; 
it is wide. : 


Thumb = 1/5 hand length 


The thumb gore = 1/3 hand length 





The hands of small children, 
minus thumbs, sre about 1.5 
times as long ас they are wide. 


If the live thumb were easy to measure, we could call the lengthwise 
proportions *The Rule of Thumb," since everything is in proportion to the 
length of the thumb, but— too bad! It's much easier to measure the hand than 
the thumb. 

The cuff, ill-defined in length and shape, can conveniently be one-third 
the length of the hand, although some favor next to no cuff while others like 
cuffs to the elbows. Unless stated otherwise, all patterns in this book assume 
the cuff is one-third of the hand length. 

Nora Johnson's mother's rule for adult mitten length was measured in 
bands of the six-round Fox & Geese pattern: “Three for the cuff, three for the 
thumb gore, three for the thumb, and five for the hand," but I don't think she 
counted the last little scrunched-up pattern where the final decreases took 
place. 

If you hold by the thumb a mitten with a cuff one-third the length of the 
hand, the thumb is exactly in the middle lengthwise. 


For gloves, the first finger to be separated after the thumb is the little 
finger, which leaves the hand halfway up. The other fingers are taken off in a 
group two or three rounds later. 


Degree of difficulty key 


у Good beginner project, Your first mitten, 
COO NOT your first mitten, but pretty straightforward 


For experienced knitters or handerafters, Not easy, bur follow the 
NOC) directions and you'll be okay. Mittens with this designation may 
require techniques you have never seen before 
Whoal! Thisis a lotta work, But if you are skilled and dedicated, it's 
QOS) worth iz, May require techniques the average knitter 6 unfamiliar 


with or require knitting very tightly with tiny needles, 


Fuzzy Fulled Mittens 


Mittens That Shrink to Fit 





Fulling is a fun, wet, non-knitting technique that changes the simplest 
possible knitted mitten into something special. This is a wonderful first or 
second knitting project for children or adults. 

Locally, and incorrectly, called felting, fulling is the controlled shrinking 
and brushing of woolen garments to make their structure denser, smoother, 
and nappier. Fulling changes a knitted, holey mitten fabric into a slightly 
flexible, extremely dense fabric in which the stitches often disappear from 
sight. The holes inherent to knitting simply vanish. 

In Maine and other North Atlantic provinces and countries, white fulled 
mittens were widely used by fishermen and loggers and other outdoor 
workers until the advent of the insulated rubber glove. 

Norwegian, Irish, and New England fishermen wore only white fulled 
mittens, claiming that gray mittens (which actually may shrink less) were 
unlucky. Faroe Island fishermen—near the Arctic Circle, east of Iceland— 


insist on morrit (sheep's red-brown) fulled mittens, holding that morrit wool 
is greasier and thus more water resistant. Faroe Islanders never use black 
sheep's wool, which they consider unlucky. All this may be so. Or maybe 
not. 

Fishermen fulled their own mittens by wetting them in icy sea water, 
walking on them on the cold deck, drying them on the hot engine manifold, 
turning them carefully to keep them from scorching, then wetting them again 
in sea water or—some say—in fish gore, and tossing them back on the deck 
for more treading—thus, cold, hot, cold, fish oil, and lots of agitation. 

In the Faroe Islands, women fulled much of their knitted and woven 
wool in tubs of soapy water in which they stood, twisting their feet side to 
side in a flat-footed dance to work the rolled-up finished garments. 

Cash knitters like Iantha Blake of Southwest Harbor, Maine, knitted piles 
of these mittens all a single size and all right handed. They were shipped by 
the bale to market and later shrunk by the buyer, whom the knitter may never 
have met. If the mittens shrank too much, they were passed on to someone 
they fit. 

The fulling process here comes from Vibeke Lind's Knitting in the 
Nordic Tradition. We scrub the mittens on a washboard in alternating baths 
of very hot soapy water and very cold rinse water. The soap makes the wool 
fibers slippery and more willing to slip past each other and shrink, and the 
washboard substitutes for treading with feet. 

I give you two fulled mitten projects, one simple and one more difficult 
but also more attached to the sea. Try making a bunch of the simple Fuzzy 
Fulled Mittens before you tackle Mrs. Blake's Double-Knit Fishermen's 
Mittens (under Pulled-Up Knitting, p. 100.) 

The simple mittens will give you faith in the fulling process and a 
willingness to believe that a mitten fourteen inches long will shrink to fit a 
hand half that length. I didn't believe and made my first fisherman's mittens 
far too short: They never fit anyone after I shrank them. 


Technical stuff 


Like all mittens in this book, and almost all traditional mittens, these are 
worked circularly on four needles. If you have never worked with four, or 
five, needles before, look either in Terms and Techniques in this book, or 


read my Sunny's Mittens, a children's book that many adults have used to 
learn this technique. It is really not scary at all. 

This mitten is made huge, then shrunk to size. For the shrinking to come 
down to the proper size, you must be sure that your knitting is at the correct 
tension. When you have worked about 2 inches from the cast-on edge, check 
your tension against a ruler. If you have too many sts, change to a larger set 
of needles. If you have too few, change to smaller needles. You don't have to 
start over if only the first 2 inches are not at correct tension. 

Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please 
check out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown 
areas. Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 


Directions for Adult Sizes 


Abbreviations. CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; in, inch(es); inc, increase; 
k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd(s), round(s); st(s), stitch(es); tog, 
together (K 2 tog). 


1. Wrist to thumb hole. With MC, cast on 28 (32, 34, 34, 35) sts on 3 
needles. Knit even for about 7.4 (7.8, 7.8, 8.3, 9) inches. For no turned up 
cuff, subtract 1.8 inches from this length. 








2. Thumb hole and hand. At beginning of rnd, k 5, (5, 6, 6, 7) sts with a 
piece of waste yarn. Back up and knit the waste yarn sts with the working 
yarn. Work to 6 sts before end of rnd, then join CC. 


While continuing to knit even, work 2-rnd (5-rnd) stripe. Weave in CC tail 
when stripe is completed. 


Work even until about 11.5 (11.8, 11.8, 12.8, 13.7) inches from cast-on edge. 
(This is about 1.5 (2, 2, 2, 2.5) inches from the tip of the mitten.) 


3. Top of hand. Dec: (K2 tog, k 5) to end of rnd. 21 (21, 17, 31, 33) sts. 


Continue to dec this way every 3rd rnd, leaving 1 less st between decs each 
dec rnd until mitten measures 13 (13.8, 13.8, 14.8, 16.2) inches. 11 to 14 sts 
remain. 


Break yarn with a 4 to 6 inch tail. Thread tail onto a yarn needle and twist 
the Lopi yarn a few times to spin it tighter, as it tends to pull to pieces when 
sewn. Draw the remaining sts up on the tail to close the tip. 











4. Thumb. Pick out waste yarn. You will see bottoms of sts on top and tops 
of sts on bottom of thumb hole. Both are called sts. Carefully, pick up 11 (13, 
14, 15) sts around thumb hole. Pick up and twist the loops at the corners of 
the thumb hole to fill out st total. If there is a hole between sts in a corner, 
pick up and twist another side loop, then knit this together with a neighboring 
st in the next rnd. K even for 2.25 (2.5, 2.5, 2.75, 3) inches. 


Dec: K 2 sts tog at beginning of all needles. K 2 rnds even. Repeat these 3 
rnds if necessary until thumb measures 2.75 (3, 3, 3.25, 3.6) inches. 7 to 10 
sts remain. K 1 rnd. Close the tip as on hand. 


Second mitten. Knit another identical mitten before fulling. These mittens 
can be worn on either hand. Finish both mittens before fulling. Full both at 
the same time for best results. 


Directions for Children's sizes 


1. Wrist to thumb hole. With MC, cast on 21 (24, 25, 29) sts on 3 needles. 
Knit even for roughly 5.4 (6.2, 6.6, 7) inches. For no turned up cuff, subtract 


1.8 inches from this length. 


2. Thumb hole and hand. At beginning of rnd, k 4 (4, 4, 5) sts with a piece 
of waste yarn. Back up and knit the waste yarn sts with the working yarn. 
Work to 6 sts before end of rnd, then join CC. 


While continuing to knit even, work 2-rnd (or 5-rnd) stripe. Work even until 
about 8 (9.5, 10.4, 11) inches from cast-on edge. This is about 1 (1, 1, 1.25) 
inches from the tip of the mitten. 


21 (24, 25, 29) sts (no change). 
3. Top of hand. 
Dec. 


Rnd 1: (K2 tog, k 5) to end of rnd in largest size only. 21 (24, 25, 25) sts. 
Rnds 2 and 3. Work even. 

Rnd 4. (K2 tog, k 4) to end of rnd in 3 largest sizes. 21 (20, 21, 21) sts. 
Rnds 5 and 6. Work even. 


Dec for all sizes. 


Dec Rnd 1. (k 2 tog, k 3) to end of rnd. 17 (16, 17, 17) sts. 
K 2 rnds even. 

Dec Rnd 2. (k 2 tog, k2) to end of rnd. 13 (12, 13, 13) sts. 
K 1 rnd even. 

Dec Rnd 3. (k 2 tog, k 1) to end of rnd. 9 (8, 9, 9) sts. 


Break yarn with a 4 to 6 inch tail. Thread tail onto a yarn needle and twist the 
Lopi yarn a few times to spin it tighter, as it tends to pull to pieces when 
sewn. Draw the remaining sts up on the tail to close the tip. 


4. Thumb. Carefully pick out waste yarn. You will see bottoms of sts on top 
and tops of sts on bottom of thumb hole. Both are called sts. Pick up 8 (9, 10, 
11) sts around thumb hole on 3 needles. Pick up and twist loops at the corners 
to fill out st total. If there is a hole between sts in a corner, pick up and twist 
another side loop, then k this together with a neighboring st in the next rnd. 


K even for 1.5 (1.75, 2.15, 2.1) inches. Dec: K 2 sts tog at beginning of all 
needles. K 2 rnds even. Repeat if necessary until thumb measures 1.8 (2, 2, 
2.4, 2.6) inches. 7 to 10 sts remain. K 1 rnd. Close tip as on hand. 


Knit another identical mitten before fulling. These mittens can be worn on 
either hand. Finish both mittens before fulling. Full both at the same time for 
best results. 

Fulling Your Mittens 


Fulling means shrinking and brushing knitted or woven fabric, as contrasted 
to felting, which starts with loose wool fibers. What causes wool to shrink, 
whether fulled or felted, is the shock of cold to hot and hot to cold 
temperature changes, oil—as either codfish oil or soap—and agitation, 
whether on a washboard or in a washing machine or a dryer. Your mittens 
will probably not shrink if you simply boil them in a pot of water. 


To full your mittens, use 
Real wool or a wool/mohair blend (not superwash-treated) 


Real soap (for example, Orvus animal shampoo, baby shampoo, or Murphy's 
Oil Soap) 


2 large dishpans or other roomy containers. 

A large pot of boiling water 

A source of very cold water 

An old fashioned washboard (try the hardware store) or a felting board 

A nylon-bristled scrub brush or fine wire brush 

optionally, 3 tablespoons ammonia 

A piece of strong paper (perhaps a brown paper bag) larger than your mitten. 


This project works well outdoors, where water can be splashed or poured 
onto the ground as you work. Otherwise, in a laundry tub or the kitchen sink. 


This is how you proceed: 


1. Trace around your mitten on paper. This will allow you to check later to 
see if the mitten has shrunk and how much. 


2. Prepare two large dishpans, one of very cold water (tap water can be cold 
enough, but add ice if you wish) and one of hot water, a mix of boiling water 
and tap water, barely cool enough to put your hands in. The hot water will be 


the wash and rub water; the cold water will be the rinse. 


3. Work both mittens of a pair at the same time, alternating throughout the 
process: Apply soap to the mitten, submerse it completely in the hot water, 
then scrub and rub on the washboard, keeping it wet and soapy by dipping it 
continually in the hot water. 


4. When you are tired of scrubbing, plunge the mitten into cold water and 
squeeze cold water through it quickly to shock the wool fibers. Get the whole 
mitten cold. 


5. Repeat, back and forth between hot & soapy and cold rinse water. The 
fabric will relax in the hot water and pull together in the cold, until the mitten 
suddenly gives up, shrinks, and doesn't relax any more. 


6. Keep refreshing both baths, keeping the hot very hot and the cold clear and 
cold. 


7. When the mitten has shrunk to your satisfaction, rinse once more, 
optionally adding 3 tablespoons ammonia to the rinse water. Ammonia is said 
to whiten and soften the wool. Usually a lot of gunk comes out of the wool in 
an ammonia rinse. (This is lanolin. Whether you want it in your mitten is up 
to you, but it does help with water and wind resistance.) 


8. Rinse again in clear water, then brush thoroughly toward the tip on both 
sides (and optionally, widthwise on the inside) with a scrub brush or fine wire 
brush. Put in the washer on "spin" (only!), then brush again and spread in a 
warm spot to dry. 


The shrinking/fulling process may take up to 45 minutes of hard labor, but 
will probably take less. Should you despair, you can always quit and throw 
the mittens in with a load of laundry. With a little brushing afterwards, they 
should look hand-fulled. If you start with the washing machine, however, you 
may end up with a less nappy, less longhaired mitten. On the other hand, it 
will also be less work. There are many such trade-offs in life. 


In Bartlettyarns two-ply Fisherman Yarn or Peace Fleece two-ply Knitting 
Yarn, the mitten will lose about 25 percent (one quarter) length and less than 
five percent widthwise. 





before fulling child final shape adult final shape 


Fuzzy Fulled Mittens for adults 


Tension before fulling: 3 sts = 1 in; tension after fulling: 3.5 sts =1 in. Equipment: 4 US No. 10.5 double-pointed 
knitting needles, 1 large-eyed yarn needle, 1 or 2 short lengths of waste yarn for st holders. Yarn; The mittens shown 
here were made af Reynold's Lopi, but use any Lopi type yarn or any 100-percent bulky wool yarn that will felt. 
Amounts given below. 


Degree of difficulty; simplest, С\ 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/ thumb 


Mitten size before shrinking 
Mitten length 

Thumb length 

Mitten width 


Mitten size after shrinking 
Mitten length 

Thumb length 

Mitten width 


Yarn usage: Reynold’s Lopi 
ME 


cc 


Time to knit : pair (approximate) 
This will vary according to your (approximate) expertise, With help, a beginning knitter can таке a pair in a few 1-3 
hour sessions. A practiced knitter can knit an adult pair in 4—5 hours. 





Fuzzy Fulled Mittens for Children 


Tension before fulling: 3 sts = 1 in; tension after fulling: 3.5 sts = 1in. Equipment: 4 US No. 10.5 double-painted 
knitting needles, : large-eyed yarn needle. 1 or 2 short lengths of waste yarn for st holders. Yarn: The samples were 
made af Reynald's Lopi, hut use any Lopi type yarn or any 100-percent bulky wool yarn that will felt. Amounts given 
below. 


Degree of difficulty: simplest. e 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand at knuckles, with thurnb 


Mitten size before shrinking (cuff + hand + turn up) 
Mitten length 

Thumb length 

Mitten width 


Mitten size after shrinking (cuff + hand + turn up] 
Mitten length 

Thumb length 

Mitten width 


Yarn usage: Reynold's Lopi 
MC 
cc 


Approximate time to knit 1 pair 
This will vary according to your expertise, With help, a beginning knitter can make a pair in several 1-3 hour sessions. 
A practiced knitter can knit a pair in 3 haurs. 





Thumbies, Plain or Striped 





Maybe not your first mitten, but this can surely be your second. This is the 
mitten you find in the lost-and-found box at school or left behind on the 
school playground. It's tightly knit, usually of ombre acrylic yarn, completely 
practical, utterly replaceable—the mitten you can knit in the morning before 
the school bus arrives. 

I found the mitten used as a model in the gutter beside my car one day. I 
saved it, but when I started to work with it, sand sprinkled out all over my 
work table. Elegant in its simplicity, it is presented here with minor changes, 
in what Maine knitters call “The Natural Wool”—-yarn that started out on a 
sheep’s back. It has a simple thumb gore (thumb gusset) worked with Make 1 


increases, which make the mitten fit closer at the wrist than the fulled mittens 
of the preceding pattern. 

Knit it in one color, or experience the convenience and fun of knitting in 
stripes. My mother-in-law, a great stripes knitter, told me that it's easier to 
knit in stripes than to knit in one color—for a couple of reasons. 

A regular stripe is like knitting a ruler into the mitten. If the cuff is three 
stripes long, the thumb will also be three stripes long, and the thumb gore too. 
The hand will be nine stripes long from the top of the cuff to the tip. So 
instead of counting rounds, you count stripes—a whole lot easier. And it's 
easier to compare one mitten to the other: Is the cuff long enough? Hey, it 
looks just like the other cuff, so yes. 

When someone asks you to do something, you can say, “As soon as I 
finish this stripe," which gives you more time than saying, “As soon as I 
finish this needle." And you can tell yourself that too. 

A final argument for stripes is that you can use up all those little balls of 
yarn left over from other projects. 

I offer a few charts for regular stripes I’ve found useful. 

If you have lots of yarn scraps, you can either make paired little balls, 
one for each mitten, or you can stripe the mittens randomly and use up 
everything. Matching striped mittens don't necessarily have the same colors 
or even the same stripes—but they should be made of the same fiber, ideally 
wool, and the yarns should be the same thickness. 

I've set up the directions so the thumb is worked before the rest of the 
hand. It's nice not to have to do the thumb at the end. 

There are places in the English-speaking world where mittens are really 
called “Thumbies.” 


Technical stuff 

Idea: If using yarn scraps, wind each scrap into 2 roughly equal balls, so you 
have the same amount for both mittens. 

To knit stripes, you will have to join a new strand of yarn at least once. 


When knitting narrow stripes, 1 to 3 rnds each, carry the unused color up at 
the beginning of the rnd. For wider stripes or several colors, join a new 
strand each time and weave in then cut the color just used. 


Make 1 (M1) incs are used at the edges of the thumb gore. For a nice clean 
look, lean the first inc of each pair to the left (counterclockwise), the second 
to the right (clockwise). 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 


On this mitten, the thumb is worked before the top of the hand: When you've 
finished the hand, you're done. 


The two mittens are identical, so there is no left or right. 


Directions 
Abbreviations. Dec, decrease; inc, increase; k, knit; p, purl; Rnd, round; 
st(s), stitch(es); tog, together (k 2 tog) 


1. Cuff. On smaller needles cast on 27, 30 (33, 36, 39) sts. If you are striping 
the mitten, start chosen stripe chart in the first rnd of knitting and continue it 
throughout the mitten. At the same time, start ribbing: K 2, p 1 for 1.3, 1.5 
(1.6, 2, 2.25) inches. 


2. Hand and thumb gore. Change to larger needles. 


Thumb gore: Rnd 1: At beg of first needle, k 1, make 1, k 1, make 1. Place 
marker. The 1st st and the marker outline the thumb gore. 


Rnd 2: K even. 


Rnd 3: K 1, make 1, k to st before marker, make 1. Continue to inc this way 
at outside edges of thumb gore every 2nd rnd until there are 9, 9 (11,13, 13) 
sts between first st and marker. K even until thumb gore measures 1.3, 1.5 
(1.6, 2, 2.25) inches. 


3. Thumb: Put first st and all but the 9, 9 (11, 13, 13) thumb gore sts on a 
holder. Shift thumb gore sts onto 3 needles and use twisted make 1 to cast on 
2 sts above thumb hole. 


11, 11 (13, 15, 15) sts. 
Knit even until thumb measures 1, 1.2(1.25, 1.66, 2) in. 
Dec thumb tip: 


Rnd 1: K 2 tog, k 1 to end of rnd. 8, 8 (9, 10, 10) sts remain. 
Rnd 2: K even to end of rnd. 


Break yarn with 6-in. tail. With yarn needle, thread tail through remaining sts 
and draw up remaining sts to close tip of thumb. 











4. Hand. Put hand sts onto 3 needles. Pick up 4 sts from base of thumb (1 st 
from each corner, 2 sts from bottom of cast-on sts). 


30, 33 (36, 39, 42) sts. 


Knit even until work above cuff measures 3.125, 3.5 (3.75, 5, 5.75) ins (1 
inch short of its total length). 


Work 1 more rnd even. 

5. Dec end of hand. 

Rnd 1: K 2 tog, k 2 to end of rnd. 23, 25 (27, 30, 32) sts 
Rnd 2: K even. 

Rnd 3: K 2 tog, k 1 to end of rnd. 16, 17 (18, 20, 22) 
Rnd 4: K even. 

Rnd 5: K 2 tog, k 1 until 12 to 14 sts remain. 

Last rnd: K even around. 


Compare the length with the finished measurement (or slide it on the 
recipient's hand). And, if you have used regular stripes, you can check to see 
that there are twice as many stripes between the thumbhole and the tip as 


there are on the thumb gore, the thumb, or the cuff. If the mitten is seriously 
too short or too long, rip back to just before the first dec rnd and add or 
subtract a few rnds as needed. 


If you're happy with the length, break yarn with a 6-inch tail. With yarn 
needle, thread tail through remaining sts and draw up remaining sts to close 
the tip. Finish. 


Make second mitten. Return to Step 1, and make an identical mitten. This 
mitten can be worn on either hand. 





Each chart shows 2 horizontal stripes, Work charms 
P fram lower right comer, Far your sanity’s sake, use 
* k:reurd even, make 1 beth sides of thumb gcra only one str ped pattern per pair. 





Thumbies, plain or striped 


Tension: 5.25 sts and 7 mds = 1 in. This will seem tight. Equipment: 1 set US No. 2 double-painted knitting needles for 
Cuff. 1 set dauble-pointed needles US No, 3, or size you need ta knit at carrect tension, Yarn needle, Short length af 
waste yarn for st holder. Materials: 1-2 oz medium (worsted wt) yarn. The samples were made with Bartlettyarns 
ply wool yam and Green Mountain Wonderfully Woolly, Scraps of yarn of 1 az, or even less, work well with this 
mitten. 


Degree of difficulty: Beginner. гу 


Hand sizes, Child's 
Hand length 
Araund hand at kruckles with thumb 


Mitten sizes 
Hand length 
Thumb length 
Mitten width 


Yarn needed 
Barzlettyarns 2-ply 


Time ta knit 1 pair (aproximate) 





Knitting Bumpy 


Textures for Thickness 


In the quest for warmer hands, a quick and easy solution is to thicken the 
fabric by knitting in a textured pattern, pulling up the fabric in ridges or small 
bumps, and thus distancing the skin from the weather. 

But, while these patterns pull up the fabric either vertically or 
horizontally, they usually make it looser, because changing from knit to purl 
stitches leaves a little space. To compensate for this, most textured mittens 
are knitted quite tightly, on tiny needles. The tension—usually seven to nine 
stitches per inch, about the same as other mittens—belies the tiny needle size. 

Some textured stitches provide elasticity and a gripping surface. They are 
often used for driving, riding, or golf gloves. 

I’ve found mittens thickened with texture stitches everywhere—in a 
school lost & found, in shops, in books, and in a Christmas package from my 
Danish mother-in-law. One had a slipstitch design that made the fabric quite 
thick, but was terribly complicated to knit. My mother-in-law's were straight 
mittens in garter stitch, stretchy and warm. In Vantar från När och Fjärran, 
one pair of child's mittens had moss stitch, while a two-colored pair was in 
fisherman's rib, a stretchy slipstitch rib. 

The textured mitten given here is a Lithuanian mitten, found in a Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, museum store. Its all-over texture is really simple, and 
both visually and pragmatically effective. Read on. 


Lithuanian Ribby Knit Mittens 
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Several times I’ve come across Lithuanian Ribby Mittens, which I decided to 
present here because they are traditional, simple, and precise, as well as 
warm. And they're fun to knit. 

When I looked more closely at this pair from Cape Breton, I noticed the 
cuff was cast on with an odd technique that produced two stitches at a time, 
making a slightly sloppy edge. I chose, instead, to use my standard Maine 
cast on, which gives a strong, springy, and even edge. 

The pattern has enough visual punch that it carries the eye beyond such 


trivialities. Only having too few or too many stitches in a vertical or 
horizontal rib could mar the sweet, organic look of this mitten. But you 
would see that instantly and fix it, right? 

These waffle-stitch mittens have ribs going both ways, providing 
thickness for warmth, a good outside gripping surface, and a smooth inside 
surface. I found them at a museum shop on Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and 
was told that they were made by a local Lithuanian woman. One might 
expect Lithuanian mittens to be heavily patterned like the two-colored 
knitting in surrounding Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. There may be such 
mittens, but this is the only mitten I’ve personally encountered from 
Lithuania. 

My Danish mother-in-law, a worldwide traveler, immediately recognized 
these mittens as Lithuanian and told me they always have the same elliptical 
shape and the same textured pattern, and they are always sold with the thumb 
placed dead center on the palm. 

Please don't despair at the small needle size. Garter st and ribbing need a 
smaller needle than stockinette to get the same tension. The tension here is 
about the same as many other mittens in this book knitted with larger needles. 

This handsome mitten is comfortable in moderate cold. For even greater 
thickness and warmth, it could be shagged on the inside, à la Kennebunk 
Woolly Bear mittens. 


Technical stuff 


Waffle stitch pattern: 3 sts x 3 rnds, the pattern continues the 3 st rib of the 
cuff, interrupted every 3rd rnd by a purl rnd, creating a garter st-like effect on 
the outside while leaving the inside relatively smooth. 


Rnds 1 and 2: K 2, p 1. Rnd 3: purl around. Repeat this forever. Maintain the 
purl ribs from the cuff to make yourself look wonderfully skilled. 


Thumb gore pattern: Rnds 1, 2: Knit (no ribbing). Rnd 3: purl. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it as needed when moving into unknown 
areas. Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; in, 
inch(es); inc(s), increases; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd(s), round(s); 
SSK, slip, slip, knit; st(s), stitches; tog, together (K 2 together). 


1. Cuff: On 3 US No. 1 double-pointed needles, cast on 60 sts, distributing 
them 21, 21, 18. (Each needle starts a k rib.) K 2, p 1 in MC 8 rnds. In the last 
6 sts of the 8th rnd, join CC yarn. Rib 2 rnds CC, 2 rnds MC, 2 rnds CC, 2 
rnds MC, 2 rnds CC, then 6 rnds MC. 


Start pattern with p rnd. 


2. Hand and thumb gore: In the next rnd, inc in the first k rib of the rnd, k 
1, Make 1, k 1 = З sts. While continuing ribby pattern on the rest of the hand, 
inc on the outside edges of this rib every 3rd rnd (the first k rnd after each p 
rnd): k 1, m1, k all but last st of thumb gore, make 1, k 1. The incs are hidden 
by the p rnd and by the lack of ribbing on the thumb gore. 


Repeat this inc every 3rd rnd until there are 9 sts above the first k rib. Don't 
count the two p sts. Continue even in patterns until thumb gore is 2.75 in. 
long, measured along its middle. End with p rnd. 


3. Take off thumb. Put 11 sts (including p sts on both sides) on a holder. 
Cast on 10 sts over the gap. (If using Green Mountain Green shaded yarn, k 4 


rnds in pattern above thumb hole, then break yarn and knit thumb, so that it 
will match the shading of the hand. After knitting thumb, Pull out 3 rnds of 
hand sts, and alternate rnds of raveled out yarn and fresh yarn to blend the 
shading.) K even in pattern until mitten is 4.25 ins, or 13 p ridges, above 
thumb hole. Stop after p rnd and redistribute sts on needles: 7/7/8 ribs, each 
needle ending with a p st. 


4. Dec in the next rnd (first k 2, p 1 rnd): Beginning of needle: SSK 2 tog 
(leans to left). End of needle, k 1, k 2 tog (leans to right), p 1, thus not 
affecting the last st of any needle. Dec this way every 3rd rnd, always the rnd 
after the p rnd, while continuing pattern, until about 21 sts remain (= total 19 
to 20 p ridges). After p rnd, change to stockinette and (k 2 tog, k 2) around. K 
1 rnd even. (K 2 together, k 1) around. K 1 rnd even. Break yarn with a 6- 
inch tail and draw up remaining sts. 


5. Thumb. On 3 needles, pick up 10 sts at top of thumb hole, 11 sts from 
holder, and 2 sts in each corner = 23 sts. K even in stockinette until thumb is 
2.25 ins long or to the tip of the thumbnail, then dec sharply: K 2 together, k 
2 around. K 1 rnd even, then (k 2 together, k 1) around until 7-8 sts remain. K 
1 rnd even. 


Check length and width with those given on the chart for finished 
measurements. If you are satisfied, break yarn with a 6-inch tail, and, using a 
yarn needle, close the tip by pulling up the remaining sts on the tail firmly. 
Make another identical mitten. This mitten can be worn on either hand. 
Finish both mittens. Lay each out with the thumb at center of palm. Tada! 
Lithuanian mitten, made in America (or wherever you live). 
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Lithuanian Ribby Mitt 


Tension: 7 sts and 10 rnds =1 in. Equipment: 4 US No. 1 dauble-pointed knitting needles. Large eyed yarn needle. Short 
length ef waste yam for st holder, Yarn: 240 yds MC/12 yds CC DK ar light warsted weight (2/6) waol yarn. The sample 
was knitted in a medium weight wool yarn from Green Mountain Spinnerv. Each mitten uses an entire 120 yd. skein. 


Degree of difficulty: Interesting, but not difficult. eO 
Hand sizes 


Hand length 
Araund hand withumb tip 





Mitten sizes 

mitten length above cuf 
Thumb length 

Mitten width 


Yarn needed 
Green Mountain Green 


Time to knit t pair (approximate) 





Stuffed to Poppin’ 


Filling the Inside of the Mitten 


Before there were knitted socks to keep off the winter cold, European farmers 
stuffed their shoes with straw or, better, with loose fleece. In Northern 
Europe, laborers slept in boxes of loose straw, cuddling in for warmth until 
that lovely time when a woman appeared in their lives, willing to weave, sew, 
knit, and civilize them with featherbeds and blankets. In Iceland, off by itself, 
stuffing with sheep's wool led to making and felting decorative knit wool 
insoles. In Northern Europe, it led to sewn, felted, nalbindings, and finally 
knitted socks—in other words, managing the wool fiber so that it could be re- 
used again and again with little effort. 

Today, one reads of stuffing shoes in novels about Greenland Viking 
settlements, but seldom of stuffing mittens, and almost never of mittens 
stuffed by knitting in—not straw of course, but—loose fleece. 

A survivor of the old stuffing practice is the fleece-stuffed mitten, which 
Labrador and Newfoundland mothers still make for their children, working in 
tufts of raw fleece at regularly spaced intervals, either laying them over the 
yarn between stitches or knitting them as a stitch, so that the inside of the 
mitten is filled with soft woolen tufts that spread and finally mat into a soft 
felty lining. 

These are also called thrummed mittens, which seems to suggest that 
originally, leftover warp threads (thrums) were worked into the knit instead 
of bits of fleece. However, similar mittens are still made in Sweden and are 
called vat-indeholdenna vottar, or *mittens containing batting," so perhaps 
the thrums were just one option. 

Thrummed caps, also called “Welsh wigs,” were well-known throughout 
the northern United States and Canada a hundred years ago, with all sorts of 
scrap fiber worked to show on the outside. Seaweed-covered rocks protruding 
along the coast at low tide reminded seamen of the caps, hence a number of 
tiny Thrum Cap Islands off the coasts of Maine, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and even New Zealand. 

The Newfoundland pronunciation of “th” as *d" has led to confusion 
about these mittens and caps, as they are there called *drummed" mittens 


(beaten or drummed on a washboard? fulled in a drum of wash water?). But 
no, it's thrums, not drums. 

When I first presented a pattern for Stuffed Mittens in Fox & Geese & 
Fences the technique was nearly forgotten. Except in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and in a single family in Kennebunk, Maine, it was largely the 
stuff of archival photographs. 

I may have been the first to publish a pattern for fleece-stuffed mittens, 
but I was certainly not the last. The idea of working fleece into knit inspired a 
generation of back-to-the-land knitters with excess fleece on their hands to 
play with the idea, inventing their own stuffing patterns, their own materials, 
their own methods of insertion, and even inspiring some outright plagiarism 
for which, in their enthusiasm, they can be understood if not excused. 

The technique blossomed in the Northeast, and three patterns in this 
book are innovations on this technique by individual knitters: Uncle Chubbs’ 
Mittens (named after a fat cat by their creator Marty Tracey); Sarah Miller's 
Windblock Mittens, stuffed with creamy soft merino tops; and “Hearty 
Alternative Stuffed Mittens,” from the Briggs and Little mill in New 
Brunswick. Secret Fleece Mitten from St. John’s, Newfoundland, is another 
version using a different technique entirely, laying uncarded locks between 
knit stitches. I found this mitten by an unknown knitter in a craft store in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The shagged mitten included here, with pile sewn in 
on the inside, was revived from a museum artifact at the Kennebunk (Maine) 
Brick Store Museum and has found a home in hearts and hands in Maine. I 
named it the Kennebunk Woolly Bear mitten after the caterpillar whose 
coloration is supposed to predict the severity of the upcoming winter. Woolly 
Bears are a simple mitten with a k 2, p 1 rib, turned inside out on completion 
to have a double strand of yarn sewn into every knit stitch in lines running 
from cuff to fingertip and spaced by a No. 4 knitting needle. Not difficult, 
and extremely effective. The look is of a congregation of very long 
caterpillars. 

Shagging done, the mitten is turned right side out again, and the edge 
turned up to create a shagged cuff. The mitten is finely knitted of fingering or 
sport weight yarn in imitation of the original, but is quickly finished, 
wonderfully flexible, and wonderfully warm — yet another invention of 
unsung, unknown knitters of the past: a shagged mitten neither rigid nor 
bulky and soft on the inside. 


Hearty Alternative Stuffed Mittens 


New Brunswick 





John Little, of Briggs & Little Yarn Company in York Mills, New 
Brunswick, found this mitten for me. I called him to find a source of pencil 
roving to make a sample pair of Double-Rolled Mittens for my book, Flying 
Geese & Partridge Feet. 

When I described the mittens to him: They're knitted, but there are thin 
strands of yarn on the inside," he said, *Oh, the women here make piles of 
them while they're waiting for the machines." I hadn't been able to find 
anyone who made Double Rolled Mittens at the time, and so the next time I 
was in New Brunswick—which if you live in Maine is more often than if you 
live somewhere else—Texas for example—I headed for York Mills to talk to 
the women who knitted Double Rolled Mittens. 

It was a sunny day, but the snow was melting, filling ditches on both 
sides of the roads to the brim. A couple detours were obviously due to 
snowmelt topping over into the road. The road became smaller and narrower, 


and finally turned to gravel, and then ended with a sturdy workman standing 
next to a boom across the road. Everything beyond looked very wet. 

“I can’t go any farther?" I asked. 

“You can go through,” he answered with a smile. 

“Will anyone come and rescue me if I go off the road?” 

“Oh, there’ve been trucks through here all day. But you shouldn't stop.’ 

I nodded, and gunned my motor, shot past him into the mire. The road 
bed underneath seemed to be large round rocks, and I was driving on them, 
bumping wildly, hardly able to steer, wipers clearing splashed mud from the 
windshield, muddy water flying past the windows. But I didn't stop. Ten 
miles of bumping and mud and thrilling danger, with water continuous into 
the trees on both sides. 

I pulled up onto blacktop, slowed, sprayed the windshield, and hobbled 
into a gas station for a hosing down. *Some road back there," I commented to 
the attendant. 

He looked puzzled. There's no road back there." 

I arrived at Briggs & Little and met John Little. Nobody knew who 
Briggs was. John thought collecting knitting patterns was a curious pastime. 
“Some people collect stamps,” he observed. 

How long had the women been knitting Double-Rolled Mittens? Was it a 
local tradition? I asked. 

“Ts that what you call them? We called them ‘stuffed mittens.’ They 
came down from Newfoundland," he went on. *Via Texas. A woman down 
in Maine wrote an article in this magazine," he said, and handed me a copy of 
an article I had written two years earlier. 

Lost, found, and played with: the stuffed mittens introduced in the 1980s 
as a money maker at Briggs & Little by long time employees Bernette 
Saunders and Patricia Gass were not the same mitten taught to me by Judy 
McGrath in Happy Valley, Labrador. Instead of carded fleece, the women 
stuffed their mittens with bunches of 15-cm long pencil rovings from the 
mill. The stuffing pattern was tightened to every fourth stitch, every fourth 
round, and the number of stitches carefully controlled to a multiple of four, so 
that the inside is evenly covered with fleece. 

Instead of little blobs of fleece on the outside, the stuffing stitches look 
like little white hearts. The women knitted those stitches only with rovings, 
not locked down with a yarn stitch as on other stuffed mittens. Mittens 


b 


covered with little hearts—delightful! 

I offer Mrs. Gass's and Mrs. Saunders’ Hearty Alternative for stuffed 
mittens and hope you will find ways to make them Valentine mittens—or 
something else calling for hearts. 


Technical stuff 


Like other mittens I have encountered from eastern Canada, the key number 
in length (7 cuff, thumb, thumb gore, and 1/3 hand length) is calculated not in 
inches or centimeters but in numbers of rnds, even though that makes the 
actual length of the cuff shorter. The key numbers for these mittens are 14 
(16, 18) rnds. 


Briggs & Little 2/8 wool yarn was used for the sample, but Bartlettyarns 2- 
ply wool yarns will do or any worsted weight wool yarn. Pencil rovings or 4- 
inch lengths of a lofty, soft yarn will work for the stuffing. Rovings are 
available from many small mills (See *Suppliers"). 


Like many other Canadian mittens, ribbed cuffs and hands are knit on the 
same size needles. Ribbing usually takes up more room widthwise than 
stockinette, but the stuffing should bring your tension up to 4 stitches per 
inch. 


Hearty stuffing technique: Insert right needle into st marked for stuffing. 

Lay the center of two 4-inch strands of pencil roving over the right needle. 

Knit it off, hanging the loose tails inside the mitten. K the next st normally, 
passing the yarn over the tails of the roving. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Techniques and Terms. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 

Abbreviations. dec, decrease; inc, increase; k, knit; p, purl; rnd(s), round(s); 
st(s), stitches; K 2 tog, knit 2 together. 1. Cuff. On US No. 8 needles, cast on 
33 (36, 39) sts. Join and K 2, p 1 for 14 (16, 18) rnds. 


2. Lower hand and thumb gore. In 1st rnd, do 2 things: Start thumb gore 
and begin stuffing. 


Round 1. K 2, p 1, k1 stuffed st, inc 1 st by make 1, k 1, p 1. (The 2 p sts 
continue the p lines from the cuff and will outline the thumb gore.) 


Finish rnd in stockinette, following Chart B's stuffing pattern and the 
technique directions above. 34 (37, 40) sts 


In the next round k around, knitting each roving st with MC yarn. (Maintain 
the 2 p sts at thumb gore.) If the roving seems to be slipping, give each 
stuffing st a little tug by its beard as you complete each needle. 








Thumb gore. Maintain the 2 p sts outlining the thumb gore in every rnd. 


The remaining incs are all on the left side of the thumb gore, which creates a 
line of hearts running beside the p marking st on the thumb on one side of the 
hand and along the purl marker on the hand on the other side. 


Every third rnd, inc as follows: K to the last 2 sts before second p st. K 1, 
make 1, k 1 make 1, p 1 (marker). Consult Chart A, which looks funny, but 
arranges the fleece hearts logically. Inc by make 1 on the Vs until there are 9 
(11, 13) sts between (but not including) the markers. 














3. Take off thumb. Continue the p sts, but k even until thumb gore is 14 (16, 
18) rnds high (as long as the cuff). Place the 9 (11, 13) sts thumb gore sts on 
a holder and cast on 2 sts over the gap. Discontinue the p marking sts (K 
them.). 


Work even, stuffing all the while, until 3.5 inches above thumb. 


4. Dec. Without moving first and last sts in rnd, distribute the sts evenly 
among 3 needles. 


Dec by k 2 tog at beginning of each needle in every rnd (a spiral dec). Dec 
this way every rnd until 12 to 14 sts will remain in the next rnd. Work next 
rnd without fleece, then break yarn with 6-inch tail. Using yarn needle, draw 
up remaining sts on the tail and close the tip. 


5. Thumb. On 3 needles, pick up 9 (11, 13) sts from string and 2 sts from 
above the thumbhole. Pick up and give a half-twist to 1 st in each corner. 13 
(15, 17) sts. 


Work even on these sts for 12 (14, 16) rnds, then dec as on hand. Finish. 


6. Go back to Step 1 and knit another. These mittens are identical and can be 
worn on either hand. 





Chart B: 
Stuffing pattern 
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Hearty Alternative Stuffed Mittens 


Tension: 4 sts = 1 in, measured across a fleece rnd. Equipment: 1 set US No. 8 double-pointed knitting needles, Yarn 
needle, Short length of waste yarn far st holder. Yarn: Briggs & Little 2/8 woal yarn was used for tne sample, but any 
worsted weight wool yarn will dc. Pencil rovings or soft yarn scraps, cut into 4inch lengths. Pencil rovings are avail- 
able fram Griggs & Little, Bartlettyarns, and others (See Yarn Suppliers). 


Degree of difficulty: Not simple, but interesting. DE 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Araund hand withumb tip 


Mitten sizes 

Mitten length 
Thumb length 
Mitten width* 


Yarn: Briggs & Little 2/8 wool yarn, 
Bartlettyarns 2-ply or other warsted 


weight yarn 
Main color 


Loose fleece or rovings (See Yarn Suppliers) 
Fleece 


Time to knit t pair (approximate) 


*Measure across mitten hand withaut pressing down on the ruler. The thickness of the mitten and the thickness of 
the knit itself have already been taken into account. 





Secret Fleece Mittens 
Newfoundland 





I had heard of invisibly stuffed mittens in Lowell, Massachusetts, and in 
Gotland, Sweden, but had never actually seen a pair until I found these in a 
basket of handknit mittens in a St. John's, Newfoundland, craft store. They 
were made of what seemed to be handspun wool yarn and stuffed with bits of 
lustrous white, washed fleece still “in the lock”—as it came from the sheep, 
neither carded nor combed. 

Many villages in Newfoundland are quite isolated, perched at the heads 
of coves and on rocks an hour or more from the next outport. [Coastal 
villages are called *outports" in Newfoundland.] Thus in isolation, knitters 
develop techniques, carry on old ones passed down over generations, or re- 


invent techniques they have only heard of. The techniques continue in 
isolation, warming villagers and, unknown to the outside world, surfacing 
only if the knitter sells her mittens to outsiders, through the Cooperative, at a 
local store, or sitting by the roadside hoping for tourists. 

I used the invisible fleece insertion of the Secret Fleece Mittens from 
Newfoundland for these, but gave them a thumb gore, which the originals 
lack. 


Technical stuff 


Preparing fleece for Secret Fleece Mittens. 

If you own part of a lamb- or sheep-fleece, you are lucky. The fleece in these 
mittens is “in the lock,” which means it hasn't been carded or combed, and 
the little wool fibers still lie curled or crimped together as they came from the 
sheep. The fleece should be washed. To do this in a way that preserves the 
lock and gives you enough to knit mittens, use the method described by Paula 
Simmons in Your Sheep: a Kid's Guide to Raising and Showing: 


The wool fibers should be at least 4 inches ( 10 cm) long when pulled out 
straight. 


Bundle locks of fleece (These tend to separate on the fleece and look like 
crimped sausages, if that's not too weird an image.) by their waists with strips 
cut from pantyhose. Each bundle should be about as much as you can 
comfortably hold in both hands. Two such bundles should be adequate for a 
pair of adult large mittens. 


Prepare a dishpan or bucket of very hot water and detergent (or soap, 
shampoo, or animal shampoo). Completely submerse the bundles in this and 
leave them for about an hour. Don't boil, stir, or move them around too much 
or you will have large felt balls instead of fleece locks. 


Drain the bundles, rinse under running water, place in a mesh bag, and put 
them in the washing machine on the spin cycle. 


Rinse bundles in warm or hot water again, and spin again. At this point you 
can take off the ties and spread the wool to dry on a rack, or leave them on, as 
I do, and dry them above the radiator. Dry the wool completely before using 
it. 


You can now pull whole locks from the bundle to break down for mitten 
stuffing. (Wool prepared this way can also be pulled from the bundle in a 
continuous strand to be knitted unspun or worked into double-rolled mittens 
or socks. Unspun wool alone is probably not strong enough for either mittens 
or socks but works well for caps and sweaters.) 


If you don't have a sheep, or the fleece from one, you can substitute 3- to 4- 
inch lengths of a soft wool yarn, pencil roving, or carded fleece. 


Inserting secret fleece in your knitting. 

K up to the first st marked for fleece. From a lock of wool, pull off a pinch 
sideways (that pinches comfortably between your thumb and index finger). 
To check the size of the pinch, give the first piece a half twist. It should be 
about the thickness of a strand of Lopi yarn, but not as solid. You can use this 
as is, or split it again. For thumb stuffing, definitely split it again, or there 
won't be room for the thumb inside. 


Fold the piece in half over your finger, then fold it across the working yarn, 
with the middle across the yarn and the 2 ends to the inside of the mitten. K 
the next st. The fleece will be anchored on the loop between stitches. In the 
next rnd, you will feel a soft lining beginning to form. As you k, hold the 
fleece down inside the mitten, so that it doesn't get involved in the knitting 
and become visible on the outside. (You may want to clean the working yarn 
when inserting fleece, sliding loose fuzz down the yarn toward the knitting to 
keep excess wool fiber out of the stitches. 


At any point, pick out any bits of chaff or hay caught in the wool. Dried 
vegetation does nothing to improve the mitten. 

Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 


Directions 
Abbreviations. Beg, beginning; dec, decrease; inc, increase; k, knit; p, purl; 
rnd(s), round(s); SSK, slip, slip, knit; st, stitch; tog, together. 


1. Cuff. On smaller needles, cast on 26, 30, 32, (34, 38, 40) sts. Join and K 1, 
p 1 for at least 1.8, 2.2, 2.33 (2.33, 2.5, 2.66) inches. 


2. Hand and thumb gore. Change to larger needles and stockinette st. 


Rnd 1. K to 3 sts from the end of last needle and inc for thumb gore: P 1 st 
(above a p st in your ribbing), make 1 st leaning right, k 1, make 1 st leaning 
left, p 1. This is the base of the thumb gore, flanked by 2 p sts as markers. P 
these 2 sts in every rnd. 


Rnd 2. Work even, maintaining p sts at thumb gore. 


Rnd 3. Inc as follows: p 1, make 1 leaning right, k up to second p st, make 1 
leaning left, p1. 


Also in this rnd, begin stuffing, following either of the charts and hanging 
fleece locks over the working yarn with the tails to the inside. Because the 
fleece is mostly hidden from sight, a little randomness in the stuffing pattern 
doesn't matter much. 


Inc this way every 2nd rnd until there are 6, 7, 8 (9, 10, 12) sts between (but 
not including) markers. Maintain the p marking sts, but work even until the 
thumb gore measures 1.8, 2.2, 2.33 (2.33, 2.5, 2.66) inches. 


Place 6, 7, 8 (9, 10, 12) thumb gore sts on a holder and, using twisted make 1, 
cast on 3 sts over the gap. 28, 32, 34, (36, 40, 42) sts. 


K all stitches from here on. 





^ TA ey 
3. Hand. Work even, continuing stuffing pattern, until 2.75, 3, 3.25 (3.6, 4, 


5) inches above thumb hole. Distribute sts evenly on 3 needles without 
changing the position of the first st. 


4. Dec. Dec at both ends of every needle every 2nd rnd: At beg of needle, k 2 


tog; k to 2 sts before end of needle, SSK. Both these decs lean toward the 
“seam.” You may have to give the working yarn a tug after the first st of the 
next needle to close an opening between the 2 decs. 


Continue to stuff but avoid stuffing the dec sts and the dec seam. Dec this 
way until 12 to 14 sts remain. Break yarn with a 6-inch tail, and with yarn 
needle, draw up remaining sts to close the tip. 


5. Thumb. On 2 needles, pick up 6, 7, 8 (9, 10, 12) thumb gore sts from 
holder. On 3rd needle, pick up 3 sts from above thumb hole, and pick up and 
give a half-twist to 1 st in each corner. 11, 12, 13 (14, 15, 17) sts. 


Work even and stuff for 1.25, 1.75, 2 (2, 2.25, 2.4) inches—about .25 inches 
short of finished length. 


Caution: Be careful to leave room for the human thumb inside the thumb; use 
short or sparse locks of fleece. Check occasionally to be sure there's still 
comfortable thumb-room inside. 


Dec as on hand until 6 to 8 sts remain. Close tip as on hand. Finish. 


6. Go back to Step 1. Knit another identical mitte n. This mitten can be worn 
on either hand. 


repeat | 
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Secret Fleece Stuffed Mittens 


Tension: 4.5 sts in secret fleece pattern = 1 in. Equipment: 1 set US Na, 3 double-painted knitting needles for cuff; 1 set 
US Na. 5 double-pointec knitting needles far hand and thumb. Large-eyed yarn needle. Short length of waste yarn for 
st holder, Yarn; 3-6 oz worsted weight yarn, depending on size. Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn was used for the 
sample, but any worsted weight woal yarn will do. 1-2 oz clean, washed, uncarded fleece, ar, if fleece is not available, 
pencil ravings or soft yarn scraps. See Yam Suppliers (p. 222) far sources of pencil ravings and raw fleece, 


Degree of difficulty: Not simple, but interesting. OOS 


Children’s sizes Adult sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten sizes 
Hand length 
Thumb length 
Mitten width* 


Yarn (Bartlettyarns 2-ply 
Fisherman yarn.) 
Main color (yarn) 
Fleece or rovings 


Time ta knit t pair (approximate) 


*Measure across mitten hand without pressing down on the ruler. The thickness of the mitten and the thickness of 
the knit itself have already been taken inte account, 





Uncle Chubbs Mittens 


Soviet-American Woolens, Keezar Falls, Maine 





Uncle Chubbs is a fat cat who lives at the home of Marty Tracy and Peter 
Haggerty of Soviet American Woolens in Kezar Falls, Maine. Marty 
developed this mitten by adding her splashy color sense to the fleece stuffed 
mitten concept she learned from my book Fox and Geese and Fences. She 
kindly allowed me to publish adapted directions developed from her mitten 
by Peg Richard of Portland. 

Peg's directions were written for specific Peace Fleece yarn and roving 
colors produced by Soviet American Woolens (See Yarn Suppliers, page 
220). Other worsted weight wool yarns can be substituted, of course, and 
other fleece or rovings, but to get the effect of the mittens shown, you must 
use the recommended colors and yarn. 


Technical stuff 


Knitting in fleece 
Make the tufts. (This method from Peace Fleece is a little different from that 


in Fox & Geese & Fences.) 
Pull off 2.5 to 3 inches of roving. 


Divide this in half lengthwise, each in half again, and then each quarter in 
half again to make 8 very airy, fluffy lengths. 


Insert tufts into knitting. 
Give one length a twist at the center. 


Insert right needle into the next st, lay the fleece tuft over the right needle and 
k fleece instead of yarn. Pass yarn over fleece tuft to anchor it, and k next st 
as usual. Each fleece st is separate with the loose ends hanging to the inside. 


Set the fleece sts. 


The 4 sts of the flower pattern may seem in danger of falling apart, as they're 
all separate pieces of fleece. 


When knitting a fleece st into another fleece st, set fleece sts in the preceding 
round by giving each a little tug downward by its beard (inside the mitten), 
and bring the working yarn over the beards on the inside to reinforce the 
anchoring. 


Once set, the fleece will not come undone. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it as needed when moving into unknown 
areas. Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; dec, decrease; inc, increase; k, knit; p, purl; 
rnd(s), round(s); SSK, slip, slip, knit; st(s), stitch(es); tog, together. 


1. Cuff. On 3 No. 6 needles, cast on 28 (36, 44) sts in green. Distribute sts 
evenly on 3 needles. Join and with 4th needle, k 1, p 1 for 2.5 inches. 


2. Hand (no thumb gore). Change to stockinette and, in green, k 1 rnd, as you 
inc 4 sts evenly distributed. 32 (40, 48 sts). 


K 1 more rnd in green, join Perestroika pink, and start Chart A: Hand, at 
lower right. As each color is finished, weave in for 6 sts, break yarn and tuck 
tail inside mitten. (Trim close to fabric later.) 


Work flower pattern for 12 (12, 16) rnds. 
3. Take off the thumb sts. 


Right thumb. At beg of a no-fleece rnd, k 1, then place 8 sts on a holder, cast 
on 8 sts over the gap and continue around. 32 (40, 48 sts). 


Left thumb: On a no-fleece rnd, work up to 9th to last st in the rnd, put 8 sts 
on a holder, cast on 8 sts over the gap, k 1. You have 32 (40, 48 sts). 


Continue even in hand pattern until mitten measures 6 (6.5, 7.5) ins above 


ribbing. 


4. Tip of hand. Pattern: Knit border (still following Chart A), join Shaba 
Green and k 1 rnd. Now, dec and work top of Chart A at the same time. 
Here's how: 


Set up to dec. Without changing the position of the first st of the rnd, 
distribute sts with one quarter of the sts on the thumb hole needle, one quarter 
on the other palm needle and the half for the back of the hand on one needle. 
This arrangement makes finding where to dec easy and gives the mitten a 
smooth, unjointed back of the hand. 





Following Chart A top. Work Yellow fleece into every 6th st of the 2nd rnd, 
work 2 rnds plain, then work fleece into every 6th st offset from the 
preceding fleece rnd. Repeat these 6 rnds until the end as you dec. Avoid 
putting fleece into dec sts. 


Be sure you make a right and a left mitten, as the dec on 2 sides makes this a 
*handed" mitten. 


Decrease: At beginning of rnd, k 1, SSK. K to 3 sts from end of first half, 
then k 2 tog, k 1. Repeat on the other side of the mitten. The decs lean toward 
the middle finger, creating a 4-st dec band on each side of the mitten tip. 


Repeat this dec every round until 7 or 8 sts remain. Break yarn with a 6-inch 
tail and draw remaining sts up on the tail. 


5. Thumb: Pick up 8 sts from holder on 2 needles. Pick up 8 sts above thumb 
hole and place on a third needle. On Needles 1 and 2, pick up 1 (1, 2) sts in 
each corner of thumb hole. 18 (18, 20) sts. Join Shaba Green and start Chart 


B: Thumb, at lower right, twisting the picked-up corner sts in this rnd only. 


Work even in pattern until there are 2 (2, 3) fleece rnds. K 2 rnds green and 
begin thumb dec: First rnd: K 3, k 2 together, around. 2nd rnd: K 2, k 2 
together, around. 3rd rnd: K 1, k 2 together, around. (Although this doesn't 
come out even on size L, don't alter the dec pattern, as the dec will be smooth 
anyhow.) Break yarn with 6-in tail. Draw remaining sts up on the tail. Finish. 


6. Go back to Step 1, and make one for the other hand. Make sure it's for the 
other hand. 


Peace Fleece 
carded rovings 


B soe 
EJ Salmon 





Peace Fleece yarn 
[] “ев 
Pink 
BB Lavender 
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Chart B One repeat 
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Uncle Chubbs Mittens 


Tension: 8 sts = 2 inches measured acrass the flower. Equipment: 1 set US No. 6 dauble-pointed knitting needles, 
Blunt-tipped tapestry needle (yarn needle). Short length of heavy waste yarn far st holder. Yarn needed: Peace 
Fleece medium (worsted) weight wool yarn from Soviet American Wocllens in colors; Shabe Green 2 oz; Violet, 4 oz. 
Perestroika Pink, abaut 16 yards, Latvian Lavender, about & yards. Peace Fleece carded fleece: Sakhalin Salmon, 1 02; 
Yellow, 2 az. 


Degree of difficulty: Not simple but interesting. AAG 


Hand sizes 

Hand length 

Thumb length 

Araund hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten sizes 
Hand length 
Thumb length 
Mitten width 





Windblock Mittens with Snug or 
Ribbed Cuff 
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Windblock Mittens were developed by Sarah Miller of Miller Sheep Farm in 
Livermore, Maine, and are a scrumptious spin-off of fleece-stuffed mittens. 
Sarah’s innovation is to use rovings or Bartlettyarns bulky 4-strand in a 
continuous strand. A retired chemical engineer, she has designed several 
mittens and caps based on traditional knitting and has developed her own 
directions, which she has given me permission to use with minimal changes. 
Sarah writes that these mittens were tested on January 30, 1993, at a 
temperature of minus 3° Fahrenheit with the wind blowing about twenty 
miles per hour. According to the weatherman, she said, the wind chill factor 
was minus 40° Fahrenheit. 
Sarah uses a traditional Maine two-strand stockinette cuff—usually knitted in 
vertical stripes. Sarah's cuff keeps a one-one pull-up but changes the colors 
horizontally, which creates a really different look. Try it and see. 


Technical stuff 


Materials. As a spinner and sheep farmer, Sarah had much to say about 
materials for this mitten. As in most projects, the thrill of touching a 
wonderful product depends largely on the quality of what goes into it. 


Working yarn. Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn or equivalent 52 yds = 1 
ounce (10 wpi) worsted weight wool yarn. For one pair, adult size mittens 
with snug cuff: 2 ounces main color) plus .5 ounces (25 yards) each of 3 
contrasting colors for stripes on snug cuff. 


Stuffing. 2 ounces Bartlettyarns Fisherman's Bulky (4-strands of pencil 
roving, barely spun together) or other bulky wool yarn (Lopi Bulky, Lopi 2- 
strand doubled), or, add a strand of mohair to a bulky yarn, or for a 
wonderfully sensual experience in mitten linings, use about 7 yards combed 
Merino or Correidale tops (a heavy, combed, but unspun roving) split in 6 to 
8 strands = 42 to 56 yards. There are many options here, but if simple is best 
for you, go with Bartlettyarns or Lopi Bulky for stuffing. 


Splitting combed tops (combed fleece) 
To split merino or other tops lengthwise, pull out several feet of top at a time, 
securing the rest with an elastic around the ball. 


Sit with the ball between your feet and the loose section feeding up between 
your knees. 


Divide the loose length roughly in half, letting one half fall to each side of 
your legs. Repeat, until the entire ball is split. (If the portion between your 
hands and the ball gets twisted, lift the secured ball and dangle it to unspin.) 


Wind each half into a ball, then repeat the whole process until you have 6 or 
8 slivers, each 7 yards long. Wool roving is carded and is not as easy to split 
evenly as combed top. 


The snug cuff, which seems to be a Maine invention. Its ribby look depends 
on carrying one of 2 strands of yarn ahead on alternating sts, that is, for 
example, on stitches Numbers 1, 3, 5, 7... and so forth, lining the carried 
ahead sts up vertically. This pulls up the fabric widthwise, and causes every 
other st to stand out from the fabric, creating a visual rib without the elasticity 
of knit-purl ribbing. With the alternating colors shown in chart A, the effect is 
like Newfoundland Rickrack Stripes (p. 112). 


Note: Terms in Italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 


out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 

Abbreviations. CC, contrasting color; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; 
rnd(s), round(s); SSK, slip, slip, knit; st(s), stitch(es); tog, together; yd(s), 
yard(s) 

1. Cuff. On 3 smaller needles, cast on 32, (36, 36, 40, 40, 44) sts in MC. K 1, 


p 1 for 5 mds. K 1 rnd even. Now decide whether you want a ribbed or a 
snug cuff. 


For ribbed cuff. Continue ribbing, with stripes if you wish, 15-20 rnds (3-4 
inches). 


For snug cuff. Change to larger needles and stockinette. 


Rnd 1: Join CC1 and K 1 MC, k 1 ССІ to end of rnd, carrying odd 
numbered sts ahead (1, 3, 5, etc.). 6 sts from end of rnd, join CC2. 


Rnd 2: Weave in MC in the first 6 sts and break off. 


Follow Chart A, continually carrying ahead odd numbered sts in each rnd. 
Join each new color about 6 sts before knitting with it. 


The pull-up pattern will be visible by the 4th rnd. Carry unused colors up in a 
twist at beginning of rnd if they will be used soon. 


End with 1 rnd MC. 


2. Hand and thumb gore. On larger needles, join stuffing yarn and work 
following Windblock Chart B, carrying stuffing strand ahead. Work 2 rnds 
pattern, then start thumb gore (while maintaining pattern). 


Without moving first or last st of rnd, redistribute sts on 3 needles with one- 
quarter on Needle 1, one quarter on Needle 2 and half the sts (back of hand) 
on Needle 3. 





For left mitten, place marker on both sides of 2 sts, 3 sts in from beginning 
of Needle 1. For right mitten, on both sides of 2 sts, 3 sts from end of 
Needle 2. This is the base of the thumb gore. Make 1 st inside each marker 
every 2nd rnd 4, (4, 5, 5, 6, 6) times until there are 10, (10, 12, 12, 14, 14) sts 
between markers. Work even until thumb gore is 2, (2.2, 2.5 2.5, 2.75, 3) 
inches long. On a plain rnd, thread yarn needle with fat scrap yarn and place 
all thumb gore sts on a string. Tie ends of holder yarn together. 


4. Hand. Cast on 2 sts by Twisted Make 1 over the thumb hole in MC. 32, 
(36, 36, 40, 40, 44) sts. 


Work even in pattern until mitten just passes tip of little finger or hand is 5, 


(6, 6.5 6.5, 7.25, 8) inches long (1 inch less than finished hand length). 


5. Mitten tip. Dec both sides of mitten (not in middle of palm). At beginning 
of Needles 1 and 3, k 2 together. At ends of Needles 2 and 3, SSK. Maintain 
the pattern as best you can, but avoid putting a bulky st at the beginning or 
end of a needle. Dec every rnd until 16 (18, 18, 20, 20, 22) sts remain (half of 
original sts). 


Break unspun wool with 3-inch tail and stuff it into the mitten. Break 
working yarn with a tail 4 times as long as the opening at the top of the 
mitten. Turn mitten inside out and close the tip using 3 needle bind off or 
Kitchener st. 


6. Thumb. Pick up 10, (10, 12, 12, 14, 14) sts from holder onto 2 needles 
and, on third needle, pick up 6, (6, 8, 8, 6, 6) sts, from top of thumb hole 
(knitting into backs and fronts of sts) including at least 1 st made by twisting 
the loop in each corner of thumb hole. K even on 16, (16, 20, 20, 20, 20) sts, 
in Windblock pattern until thumb is 1.75, 2, (2.25, 2.25, 2.5, 2.75) inches (.25 
inch shorter than final thumb). 


Dec: [K 1 MC, k 2 tog in stuffing strand] and repeat to end of rnd. Break or 
cut stuffing strand with 3-inch tail, and tuck inside thumb. Dec around again: 
K 2 together in MC to end of rnd. Break yarn with 4-inch tail and draw up 
remaining sts on tail firmly. Finish. 
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Windblock Mittens 


Tension: See below. Sizes differ. Equipment: See below for knitting needle sizes, which differ by size. Large-eyed yarn 
needle. Short length of fat waste yarn for st halder. Yarn: Working yarn: Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn or equiva- 
lent (52 yds = 1 oz at 10 wpi) medium weight wool yarn. Stuffing: very bulky wool, either Merino combed wool top, 
Bartlett yarns Fisherman's Bulky or other bulky singles like Reynolds Lopi. 


Degree of difficulty: Not simple, but interesting. eO 


Child size Adult sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Araund hand withumb tip 


Mitten sizes 
Hand length 
Thumb length 
Mitten width* 


Tension 
On snug cuff: 1 inch = 
On hand & thumb: : inch - 


Yarn: Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fishermar 
Main color 
For snug cuff, subtract 1.5 o7 from 


Very bulky wool: either 
Mearino combed top 
OR, a Lapi-type unplied yam 


Equipment: Knitting needles 
Cuff, US double-painted No. 6 
Hand, US double-painted 


Time to knit : pair 


*Measure across mitten hand without pressing down an the ruler, The thickness of the mitten and the thickness of the 
knit itself are already taken inte account, 





Kennebunk Woolly Bear Mittens 





Shagged mittens were once made throughout New England and the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, and shagging technologies boomed in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Women knitted in (in several ways), sewed on, 
crocheted in, and hooked on shag, on the inside and the out. They used 
carded and uncarded fleece, leftovers of warp threads, knitting scraps, wool 
cloth scraps, and new yarn. Most of these bulky mittens had to be removed 
for any but the coarsest manipulation. They could be used for driving horses, 
but not for putting on the bridle. 

The original Woolly Bear mittens came through my back door one 
morning in the hands of then Maine State Folklorist Amanda McQuiddy, who 


was taking them to be exhibited in the Governor's Gallery at the Maine State 
House in Augusta. They were not bulky. 

Found in a box at the Brick Store Museum in Kennebunk, they were 
without documentation—not a word about who knitted them for whom, 
when, or where. It's likely, however, that they were knitted in New England, 
probably in Maine, and because of the fineness of the knit, McQuiddy thinks 
in the 1800s. Although diary accounts tell of shagged mittens knitted in the 
late 1700s, few have survived and most, like these, are undatable. 

I had never seen such mittens, thick but finely knit, flexible, and warm. 
We turned one inside out to find out how it was made, saw loopy caterpillars 
of shag following the ribs from cuff edge to tip. We decided the shag wasn't 
knitted in, as no yarn was carried between the ribs. The clincher was the 
tightly curled little ends of yarn along the cuff edge, starting each caterpillar. 
I couldn't wait to make one. 

The original mittens were knit at a tension of 13 stitches per inch. I knit a 
little square with 0000 needles to see if I would get the same tension. My 
sportweight yarn was too softly spun for such fine knitting, and the sharp, 
fine needles kept splitting the yarn. I decided that not many people had access 
to a hard-spun yarn that fine, and fewer still would want to knit it on Number 
four-aught needles, including me, so I went for a looser tension (10.5 spi), the 
same sport weight yarn, and US size 1 needles. 

The simple ribbed mitten knits up quickly. The shag, sewn into every 
third st, seems daunting, but there are no knots, no fancy sts. The yarn is 
simply overhand-stitched through the inside knit rib around a No. 4 knitting 
needle (a spacer). The tightness of the knit and the roughness of the wool will 
hold the shag in place for a hundred years. 

If the tension and the small needle size frighten you, remember that 
ribbing comes out larger than stockinette stitch on the same size needles. Try 
knitting one of the smaller sizes for someone you care about, or for yourself! 


Technical stuff 


Sizes. These mittens will be off the standard measurements widthwise. The 
mitten is knit narrower than the final measurement, because the shag crowds 
the ribbing apart somewhat. To allow for that when measuring tension: Pull 
the knit apart just enough to see the crack where the single purl stitches are 


nestled, and count stitches. Stick with the correct tension and an appropriate 
size, and you will be fine. 


Yarn. The sample was knit in Brunswick Yarns Pomfret, a lofty sport-weight 
yarn no longer available. A suggested sport-weight substitute is Rauma 
Finullgarn, and yarn amounts are calculated for that yarn. See chart for 
amounts and Yarn Suppliers for sources. Other sport-weight or fingering 
wool yarns are fine, but veer away from loosely spun substitutes that the tiny 
needles will catch and split. 


Pattern. A simple k2-p1 ribbing is used throughout. 


This mitten can be worn on either hand. The original was knitted circularly, 
but this mitten can be knitted flat, if you must. Add 1 k st each end of row as 
selvage and crochet the seam on the inside. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 


Directions 

Abbreviations. dec, decrease; in, inch(es); inc, increase; k, knit; p, purl; 
rnd, round; SSK, slip, slip, knit; st(s), stitches; tog, together. 

1. Cuff: Cast on 57 (63, 72, 84, 93) sts, using a Maine long-tail cast-on. 


Distribute sts evenly on 3 needles, each needle starting with first k st of a rib. 
Join and K 2, p 1 even for 3 inches (turn-up + cuff). 


2. Begin Thumb gore in next rnd. Place thumb gore in first rib of Needle 1. 
Slip last p st from preceding needle onto first needle. P this, k 1, make 1, k 1, 
place marker, p 1. Work to end of rnd. 


The first p st and p st after the marker outline the thumb gore. Inc by make 1 
next to these 2 p sts as follows: p 1, make 1 (left leaning), k1, p new st, k 1, 
make 1 (right leaning), p 1. The 2 outside p sts mark the edges of thumb gore. 


Continue in ribbing to end of rnd. 


Next rnd. Inc in the st next to each marking p st, and p the newly made center 
st. 


The effect on the original mitten is of the incs branching off two columns of 


marking p sts, so you will sometimes inc in the first marking (p) st and the k 
st before the marker, and at other times, inc in the k rib, depending on 
whether the inc is to be a k or a p st. (The ribbing on the thumb gore is 
frequently incomplete at the edges.) 


Work incs every 3rd rnd until there are 13 (13, 19, 19, 25) sts in the thumb 
gore, within, but not including, the 2 marking sts. 68 (74, 89, 101, 116) sts. 


Work even until thumb gore is 2.5 (2.5, 3, 3, 3.5) inches long, measured 
along the inc edge. 


Put 15 (15, 21, 21, 27) thumb gore sts and the marking sts on a holder. Cast 
on 7 sts over thumb hole (using twisted make 1). Remove marker. 60 (66, 75, 
87, 96) sts. 


3. Hand: Continue rib pattern until total length is 9.5 (10, 10.5, 10.5, 11) 
inches, or until only the tips of the ring and index fingers show when the 
mitten is tried on. Redistribute sts so that all needles begin with the last k st 
of a rib and end with the first k st of a rib. 


4. Dec both ends of all 3 needles, leaving 1 k st and 1 p st intact on both ends 
and leaning first dec on needle to right, last dec on needle to left, as follows: 
K 1, p 1, K2 tog, work across to 4 sts from end of needle, SSK, p1, k1. 
Continue to dec this way every rnd until 12-14 sts remain. 


Compare the length of your mitten with the finished measurement at the 
beginning of these directions. If you are satisfied with the length, break yarn 
with a 6-inch tail. Use a yarn needle to draw the remaining sts up on the tail, 
then thread the yarn through the sts again, pull up firmly and lead the tail to 
the inside of the mitten. 


If you are not happy, measure the length of the decrease section, write it 
down, then rip back to the beginning of the decreases and work enough more 
(or rip more) so that the length of the decrease section and your new work 
will equal your desired length. 


5. Thumb: Pick up 15 (15, 21, 21, 27) sts from holder and 7 sts from top of 
thumb hole. Pick up 2 sts at corners of thumb hole. 24 (24, 30, 30, 36) sts. 


Re-establish the ribbing, matching it to thumb gore. Continue ribbing for 2 
(2, 2.5, 2.5, 3) ins, or until just the tip of the thumb shows when the mitten is 


tried on. 
Dec as on hand. 


Break yarn with 6-inch tail. With yarn needle, draw up remaining sts on tail 
to close the tip. Finish. 


Lest you lose heart (as I did), or forget the measurements, return to Step 1 
and make the second mitten now, before you shag. Shagging changes the size 
of the mitten slightly, making it a little wider and longer. 


Both mittens are the same. This mitten can be worn on either hand. 








To shag the mitten, turn the completed mitten inside out. The appearance of 
the inside is of a k 1, p 2 rib. Shag is sewn to every single k st, from bottom 
to top. 


Start shagging at bottom edge of cuff, using a blunt yarn needle and a double 
strand of the same weight yarn you knit with. 


Draw the doubled strand through one k st widthwise until about an inch of 
tail remains. Lay the size 4 needle on the k rib and draw the yarn through the 
next k st above it so that the yarn wraps around the knitting needle. Continue 
to stitch through one k st after the other, over the knitting needle, to form a 
series of loops like a wooly caterpillar moving up the rib. Follow the rib to its 
end, not moving to another rib when your yarn runs out. 


Leave the tails, as they're easier to hold out of the way when they're a little 
long. When you can't resist trying on the mitten, prune some out of the way. 
When you're all finished, trim them to the same height as the loops. Don't 


worry about securing ends. They'll take care of themselves. 


Shag all the way around the cuff, including the ribs up the outside of the 
thumb. Shag the thumb gore separately, then the inside of the thumb, starting 
at the tip, moving down the thumb, then up index finger portion of the mitten. 


I found it easiest to hold the mitten in my left hand, looking straight down the 
knitting needle at the next k st and bending the top of the mitten away from 
me to “open” the next st, as shown in the drawing. 


Variations: A contrasting or near color used for the shag shows through a 
little on the outside—a nice effect if it suits you. 
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Kennebunk Woolly Bear Mittens 


Tension: 10.5 sts in kz p: ribbing = : inch. Equipment: 1 set US No. 1 double pointed knitting needles ar size needed to 
knit at correct tension. 1 US No. 4 knitting needle for shagging. Large-eyed yarn needle. Short piece waste yarn for 
holder, Yarn: Rauma Finulgarn ar ather DK or sportweight wool yarn, Sample was made in Rauma Finull #4087, 


Degree of difficulty: Intermediate. Aside from teeny tiny stitches, nat hard. OOS 


Child Size Adult Sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten sizes 
Hand length 
Thumb length 


Yarn needed (Rauma Finullgarn 
or other sport-weight wool yarn) 


Knitting and shag 
Time ta knit 1 pair 


Shagging 15-20 minutes 
per vertical line 





One Strand Behind the Other 


Two-Color Stranding 


Stuffing with fleece and thrums, applying shag— pile—to the insides or the 
outsides of mittens, lining mit-tens with duplicate stitch—make wonderfully 
warm mit-tens, but they are a bit bulky, and some are tedious to make, 
requiring hours of sewing after the knitting is completed. 

Wouldn't it be nice, knitters around the North Atlantic rim may have 
thought sometime in the 1500s, to get the thickness of a double layer of wool 
on the run, knitting it in at speed? 

We don't know the origin of stranding—knitting two strands of wool in 
alternation—but it is used throughout the cold areas of Europe, Asia, and 
America today. Knitting researchers Sheila McGregor and Nancy Bush think 
it may have developed in Estonia, which has hundreds of color knitting 
patterns in its traditional knitting repertoire. 

The farther one travels from Estonia around the North Atlantic, the fewer 
color patterns there are—although they are largely the same patterns, or 
offshoots. Turkey and other Middle Eastern and Eastern European countries 
have a wealth of very different patterns and may have developed a separate 
tradition. 

Stranded knitting is the alternation of two strands of yarn frequently in 
every row/round, carrying the strand not in use on the purl side. This means 
that for every stitch with its accompanying hole, there is a strand of yarn 
lying behind it covering the hole. 

The simplest of these patterns are single-color one/one alternations of 
two strands of yarn. To my know-ledge, all white stranding was, in the 1900s, 
knitted only in Maine—far from Estonia, but feasible as a place where a 
tradition could have held on, centuries after its discovery and abandonment in 
other parts of the North Atlantic rim. I have, however, seen no evidence of it 
having ever existed in other parts of the world. Mrs. Blake's Double-Knit 
Fishermen's Mittens are all-white stranding. 

Sweden and Norway have a tradition of one-colored two-strand knitting, 
but always with a twist between stitches on the back side, hence its name, 
"twined knitting." This is not quite the same as stranding, where there is no 


twist and one yarn is carried continuously beneath the other, almost as if the 
colors were knitted in alternate rounds. 

It mustn't have taken too long to figure out that by making these two 
strands different colors, the problem of which strand to knit next was 
enormously simplified. The addition of a second color to stranding would 
have been handy for women knitting in time snatched from other work. It 
was probably the first workplace color coding. 

Here and there throughout the North Atlantic one finds the simple salt- 
and-pepper design, an alternation of two natural sheep's colors — one dark 
stitch, one light stitch on an uneven number of stitches — forming the 
simplest check. It is found in New England, Atlantic Canada, Shetland, and 
the Faroe Islands as a pattern for whole garments and throughout the world 
on palms, soles, insoles, and caps as filling between other motifs. 

The more graphic patterns may have been adapted from weaving, as 
many of the designs look like simple overshot weaving, patterns that can be 
named — noughts and cross, compass, bird feet, swallows, sparks, lice. The 
names are imaginative and as graphic as the patterns, making the patterns 
easy to learn and fun to knit. 

Stranded-color knitting seems to have arrived in New England about one 
hundred years ago, possible with the Swedes in northern Maine. Knitters 
seem to have been attracted to its beauty rather than its practicality. Almost 
all the older knitters I have interviewed in Maine, Atlantic Canada, and the 
Faroe Islands speak of liking the look of color patterns. “I had mittens before, 
but only in one color. I saw these beautiful [fox & geese] mittens, and I 
wanted a pair like them," is more or less what a number of older knitters have 
said to me. [They were all women, but okay. ] 

And so, Maine girls took on the patterns, learning specific directions for 
Fox & Geese, Checkerboard, Stripes, and Salt-and-Pepper. The patterns were 
small geometrics that wrapped around the hand without a break. Every round 
came out with a complete repeat of the pattern, even where the thumb gusset 
necessitated constant increases. 

The names were less persistent than the directions, which are maintained 
with such precision that they could have been carved in stone and carried by 
hand around the state. 

Wrap-around geometrics like Maine's are still knitted in isolated places 
across the region, often islands: Maine, Nova Scotia, Iceland, the Faroe 


Islands, and Gotland (Sweden) all maintain this tradition as an expression of 
their regional identity. 

Candlelit Windows, named that in Nova Scotia, is found through the 
North Atlantic; Pine Needles comes from the Faroe Islands; Crow's Feet is 
specific to a small Down East community in Maine. One of the 
Newfoundland mitten color patterns comes from the Faroe Islands, the other 
from Shetland. The base pattern for the mitten itself comes from 
Newfoundland, another island, but is duplicated in traditional Shetland 
knitting. 

In Nova Scotia, the patterns are called “double knitting," witness to an 
awareness of their extra thickness. In Maine, patterned mittens are said to be 
“knitted double” and “warmer than wearing two pairs of mittens." 


Double Knitting and Double-knitting 


The simplest way to thicken a hand covering is to layer mittens—two pairs of 
single-knit mittens are considerably warmer than one. A common mitten in 
Maine a hundred years ago was truly double knit: Using two strands of heavy 
yarn, the knitter cast on, then alternated both colors and knit-purl, carefully 
bringing both yarns forward on the purl stitches to keep the knit strands from 
entangling. Done properly, this produced two layers of stockinette with the 
purl sides laid together. Changing the colors around, either for a pattern or for 
simple stripes, attached the layers together at the change point. 

Tolstoy had a big sister use this technique in the beginning of War and 
Peace to knit both socks of a pair at once, then magically separate them when 
she was finished. If only we could all be so precise! One mis-stitch and the 
socks are forever stuck together. For mittens, however, the two layers of a 
mitten are meant to stay together, and it's fine if they're stuck together here 
and there. 

I read of this method of thickening mittens as being a Maine technique 
and asked around the neighborhood. An old man told me, *You wouldn't 
catch Maine girls doin’ that,” adding that it would be a lot of unnecessary 
work when one could just fling on a second pair. 

Other people had pairs of these mittens, knitted in the family, not by 
alternating stitches, but by knitting a mitten, then picking up the stitches 
inside the top of the cuff and knitting a liner. 


A Maine woman at a workshop I led in New Hampshire brought me an 
old pair of mittens knitted in the two-color checkerboard pattern with cuffs 
clearly knit by alternating dark purl and light knit stitches and allowing the 
two to separate into layers. My old neighbor was right. It looked tedious and 
as if the knitter had gotten tired of the technique by the end of the cuff and 
had reverted to something more fun. 

Here, then, you have alternatives: pick up along the inside of the cuff and 
knit a liner in a thinner and softer yarn, or knit the two layers at once—which 
can be fun if you look at it as a puzzle: how can I make this work? Hmm. 

For some inexplicable reason, the technique interests me not at all, and I 
haven't developed any mittens or gloves using it. To me, it seems more like a 
stunt than a viable technique, but for those interested in learning to work true 
double knitting with double-sided stockinette motifs, the Internet offers 
competent video instruction, mainly on a site called WonderHowTo. Here's 
the URL: www.wonderhowto.com/how-to-knit-double-motifs-289795/. 
WonderHowTo has several other videos featuring different ways of doing 
this technique. 


Candlelit Windows Mitten 





I learned the Candlelit Windows pattern in Nova Scotia from Janetta Dexter, 
who also included it in her small, handmade book, Traditional Nova Scotian 
Double Knitting Patterns, but, as a pattern, it's everywhere throughout the 
North Atlantic. It shows up as a background pattern in Latvia, Norway, 
Sweden, Prussia, and the Faroe Islands, as well as in Canada and New 
England. 

Shopping in Tórshavn in the Faroe Islands, I discovered it on the flap of 
a little backpack knitted for tourists. It was not in Hans Debes’ Fgroysk 
Bindingarmynstur, the collection of traditional Faroese two-colored knitting 
patterns. When I asked a local knitter about it, she said, “Maybe not, but it's a 
completely ordinary Faroese pattern!" In fact, the elements of it: squares and 
crossed squares were there, but separated into two patterns. Apparently, 
author Hans Debes felt the small motifs were more important than their 
arrangements into larger patterns. 

Janetta Dexter also knits this pattern as simple x's, without the open 
windows in between. The window look is altogether lost and banks of x's 
give a high-tech look that is amusing because it's so old and low tech. 


Janetta's variant is easier to knit than the original and is convenient for 
figuring increases, decreases, and sizes. 

Because I learned this pattern in eastern North America, I have given the 
mitten a traditional “in-pattern” thumb gore, which means each increase is of 
the total number of one unit of pattern, (in this case, four stitches clustered 
around a single center stitch). There is no obvious wedge and no round 
without a complete band of pattern. If this annoys you, substitute the simpler 
universal thumb gore exactly where the organic in-pattern thumb gore is 
located. You will not be the first knitter to do so. 

I’ve provided an optional patterned, stockinette cuff, common in Maine, 
a blessing for those of us who hate to rib. A hundred years ago, mittens had 
no long cuffs, and were worn over ribbed wristers. When cuffs came in, not 
everyone in Maine thought of ribbing them, and a number of stockinette cuffs 
appear on Maine folk mittens that are unknown elsewhere. Check out Pulled- 
Up Mittens, p. 100, for more. 


Technical stuff 


Pattern: A 8-st/8-rnd repeat, but treated as a 4-st/4-rnd repeat. Follow charts 
from lower right. Janetta's Variant is a 4-st and 4-rnd repeat. Neither 
pattern can easily be knitted flat. When knitting the solid color rnd, let the CC 
hang at beg of rnd. 

Definitions. A “unit” is one little square of pattern. There are Candlelit 
Window blocks (with an X in the middle) and open square blocks (with 
nothing in the middle). A *band" is 4 rnds of pattern, a vertical band starting 
with Rnd 1 and ending with Rnd 4 of the charted pattern. 


Carry ahead the color of the *framework" to give the appearance of lights 
shining through windowpanes. 


In the Maine/Nova Scotia/New Brunswick tradition, this pattern wraps 
around the hand, at all points an even multiple of 4. All incs are in the first 
pattern round and all are 4 sts, a full block of pattern, around a center stitch. 
See Chart B. 


Yarn amounts. Two 4 oz skeins (2 colors) of Bartlettyarns Fisherman’s 2- 
ply will make 2 prs of children's 8-10 mittens with patterned cuffs. 


Neither Women's Small or Medium work for this pattern at 6 spi. Instead, 


For Woman's Small, knit Child's 8—10 at a tension of 6.5 spi on needles one 
size smaller. For Women's Medium, knit Men's M at a tension of 6.5 spi 
also on needles one size smaller. The lengths are the same in both cases, and 
the mitten will be a tad narrower. 


Note. Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Tech- 


niques. Please check out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving 
into unknown areas. Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 

Abbreviations. beg, beginning; dec, decrease; in, inch(es); inc, increase; k, 
knit; p, purl; rnd, round; spi, stitches per inch; st(s), stitches; tog, together 
(k2 together); CLW, Candlelit Windows. 


1. Ribbed cuff. On 3 U.S. no. 2 needles, cast on 36, 39, 45 (54, 60) sts in 
MC. Join and with 4th needle, work k 2, p 1 ribbing around until cuff is at 
least 1.66, 2.16, 2.33 (2.5, 2.66 ) inches long, striping if you wish. 


Change to larger needles and stockinette. Work 1 rnd plain, increasing 4, 5, 7 
(6, 4) sts, evenly spaced, to a multiple of 4 sts. 40, 44, 52 (60, 64) sts. 6 sts 
before end of rnd, join CC. 


2. Hand and thumb gore. 


Read this whole section before going any farther. It sounds complicated, but 
it sorts itself out. 


Inc. All thumb gore incs are in first rnd of a 4-rnd pattern band, as shown in 
Chart B. Inc every 4th rnd, 4 sts each time, always centering the inc above 
the previous inc, and always on both sides of the center st, which is not 
increased. 


The center st will be either part of a vertical line or the center st of a pattern 
element. (Are you thoroughly confused now?) 


At some point, every size has 2 identical blocks side by side, as you inc in 
increments of 4 rather than 8. This is intended, not a mistake. 


Follow Chart B, reading from lower right, and choose the situation you face 
(going from a candlelit window to an open square or from 2 open squares to 
one, etc.). When you've followed the chart once, you probably won't need to 
look at it again. 


Set up pattern. Begin charted pattern, starting from lower right, BUT the inc 
comes at the beg of the first rnd of pattern. 


With the first inc, Sizes Child's 3-4 and ML become a multiple of 4, not 8, 
and will have 2 identical blocks next to each other. This is all right. Start the 
thumb gore with 2 identical candlelit window blocks at beg of the first rnd 
(Chart B, bottom). K 4 rnds of pattern even. 


With the first inc, Child's 4—6, Child's 8-10, and MM become 8 sts 
multiples and will come out even in pattern (until the next inc). 


Start Candlelit Windows pattern at Line 5 of Chart B and inc for the thumb 
gore starting with the Ath st. The center of your inc line will be the center st 
of a CLW block. 


Inc every 4th rnd, following appropriate options on Chart B, a total of 1, 2, 2 
(3, 3) times to add 4, 8, 8 (16, 16) new sts. 44, 52, 60 (72, 76) sts. 

All sizes: K 4 rnds (1 ) in pattern even, ending with the solid color round. 

3. Take off thumb sts. In the first pattern round, take off sts for the thumb: 


Put 9, 13, 13 (17, 21) thumb gore sts on a holder—the center st and 4, 6, 7 (8, 
10) sts from each side of it. Using twisted Make 1, cast on 5 sts over the gap, 


alternating colors to maintain first pattern round. 40, 44, 52 (60, 64) sts. 


K even 2.25, 3.3, 3.66 (4, 4.33) inches above thumb hole, (about an inch 
short of the finished hand length). Complete pattern band. 


4. Dec. Pattern Rnd 1, begin dec for tip of mitten, following Chart C, and 
leaning the decs to the left. The dec is worked in every 4-st unit around the 
hand, eating up little squares from right to left and ends with all MC sts. 
When there are about 8 sts left, break yarn with a 4-in tail. With yarn needle 
draw up remaining sts on the tail to close the tip. 








5. Thumb: Pick up 9, 13, 13 (17, 21) sts from holder on two needles, pick up 
5 sts from top of thumb hole. Pick up and twist 1 st in each corner. Total: 16, 
20, 20 (24, 28) sts. (For Child's size 4-6 and maybe for M L, this thumb is a 
bit too wide, so work it with a size smaller needles to tighten it up.) K even in 
pattern 1.25, 1.5, 1.75 (2, 2.25) inches, or to halfway up the thumbnail. Finish 
the pattern band, then dec as on hand. Finish. 


6. Return to Step 1. Knit another identical mitten. This mitten can be worn on 
either hand. 
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Candlelit Windows 





Janetta's Variant 
(For use on either Candlelit Windows pattern) 











Chart А: Candlelit windows, 
Janetta Dexter's variant, left, with 
Inverted color scheme, right. 
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Chart B: candielit windaws, 
Janetta’s variant: thumb pore 
Increases, (Your size may not 
need the same number but will 
usa the same kind cfinc, every 
ath rounc,) 


Candlelit Windows Mittens 


Tension: 6.5 sts and 6.5 rncds in Candlelit Windows pattern = 1 inch. Equipment: 1 set US Na, 4 double-pointed knitting 
needles, or size you need to knit at correct tension. 1 set US No. 2 double pointed knitting needles for optional ribbed 
cuff, Large-eyed yarn needle, Yarn: The gray and white sample was made of Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn, a heavy 
worsted weight woal yarn. The chile’s mitten is mace of Rauma Strikkegarn, a DK weight waol yam, See below for 
amounts. 


Degree of difficulty; Not simple, but interesting. CM 


Children’s sizes Adult sizes 


Hand measurements 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten measurements 
Hand length 

Thumb length (1/3 hand] 
Mitten width 





Yarn 

Bartlettyarns z-ply Fisherman Yarn 
Main Color (MC) 

Contrast Color (CC) 


Rauma Strikkegarn DK woal yarn 
Main Color 
Contrast Color 


Time to knit t pair 





Candlelit Windows Finger Mitts 





Finger mitts—their politically correct Canadian name—are also called 
“Chain Saw Mitts” in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and “shooting 
gloves" in Maine, where the index finger is also called the “trigger finger." 
Whether you hunt or not, you can still use these mittens, which are wonderful 
for all the little tasks one must perform in the cold—turning the key in the 
ignition, adjusting the car stereo, fastening the baby's car-seat harness, or 
fastening ski bindings—so we could also call them “stereo mittens," “binding 
mittens," or even “seat-belt mitts.” 

Everything is about the same as Candlelit Windows mittens from sizes to 
techniques until you reach Step 4. 


Technical stuff 
Neither of these patterns can easily be knitted flat. 


Emphasize the color of the “framework” by carrying it ahead to give the 


appearance of lights shining through windows. 
All increases are worked in first pattern round. 
Numbered steps in directions refer to numbers in drawing. 


Sizes: Women's Medium doesn't work for this pattern at 6 sts = 1 inch. 
Instead, knit Men's M at a tension of 6.5 sts = 1 inch on needles one size 
smaller. The lengths for MM and WM are the same. 


In the Maine/Nova Scotia/New Brunswick tradition, this pattern wraps 
around the hand, at all points an even multiple of 4. All incs are in the first 
pattern round, and all are 4 sts, a full block of pattern, around a center stitch. 
See Chart B. 


Yarn: The sample was made in Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn. It can 
also be made with Rauma Strikkegarn, a DK weight wool yarn or any 
worsted or DK weight wool yarn. The fingermitts become more glovelike 
and less rugged in DK weight yarn. 


Note: All underlined terms are explained in Techniques and Terms. Please 
check out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown 
areas. 








Directions 


Abbreviations. beg: beginning; dp = double-pointed (knitting needles); sts: 
stitches; st: stitch; rnd, rnds: round(s); in: inch(es); DK: double-knitting 
(weight yarn); MC: main color; CC: contrast color; rep: repeat, a pattern 
unit; 


1. Ribbed cuff. On smaller needles, cast on 39, 45 (48, 54, 60) sts in MC. 
Knitting on 4 needles, k 2, p 1 ribbing until cuff measures at least 2, 2.16 
(2.16, 2.5, 2.66) inches long, striping if you wish. 


Change to larger needles, and work stockinette in main color (MC) to 6 sts 
before end of rnd. Join contrast color (CC). 


Next rnd, begin color pattern, starting at lower right on Chart A, Candlelit 
Windows (either version), and carrying MC ahead AND increasing 5, 7 (0, 2, 
4) sts, evenly spaced by knitting both colors into 1 st. 44, 52 (48, 56, 64) sts. 


All sizes but Child's 4 to 6 and 8 to 10 years are a multiple of 8 sts and come 
out even in pattern—until the first increase. Child's 4 to 6 and 8 to 10, a 
multiple of 4 (but not 8) sts, will have two identical blocks next to each other. 
This is all right. Right mitten: Locate these 2 blocks at beg of rnd. Left 
mitten: Locate these 2 blocks at end of rnd. 


Complete 4-rnd pattern band. 


2. Thumb gore. In first pattern rnd, just after solid color rnd) start thumb 
gore inc. 


Incs are placed in center (not edges) of thumb gore. 


You will gain 4 sts with each inc rnd, giving you an odd number of 4-st 
blocks if you had an even number before, and an even number if you had an 
odd number before. This means you may have two identical blocks next to 
each other after the inc, or you may revert to a full 8-st pattern repeat. Don't 
panic or get discouraged. 


The chart gives you several options for incs. Use the one that applies to your 
situation. Inc around the vertical when moving from identical blocks to single 
blocs, and around the center st of a block when moving to 2 identical blocks. 


Inc 4 sts close together maintaining pattern, as shown in Chart B, by k both 
colors into 1 st and Make 1. That is, inc one entire 4-st pattern repeat within 5 
sts/ (Magic!) The center st is not increased. 


Right mitten: Locate this inc at beg of rnd; Left mitten: Place this inc at end 
of rnd. (Line subsequent incs up on the centerline of this one.) 


Inc 2, 3 (3, 4, 4) times, while continuing to knit in pattern. 52, 60 (60, 72, 80) 


sts. 
Work 1 repeat even, ending with the solid color rnd. 


3. Take off thumb. In Rnd 1, take off sts for thumb hole: K 1, put 13, 15 (15, 
17, 21) sts on a string, taking 6, 7 (7, 8, 10) sts from each side of the center 
line of the incs (and the center st). Cast on 5, 3 (3, 5, 5) sts over the gap, 
using twisted make 1 cast on, alternating colors to maintain Rep rnd 1. 


44, 48 (48, 60, 64) sts. 


K straight up in pattern until about 1.5 (1.6, 1.9, 2) inches above thumb hole. 
End ready to start solid color (Line 4) of rep. 


4. 3-Finger portion of hand. K, then place on holder 5, 7 (7, 9, 11) sts in 
MC. Work to 4, 6 (6, 8, 10) sts from end of rnd. Place these sts on holder 
without knitting them. 35, 35 (35, 43, 43) sts. Using twisted make 1, cast on 
1, 1 (1, 1, 3) sts over gap between fingers. 36, 36 (36, 44, 46) sts. 


Without moving position of new first and last sts, redistribute sts on 3 needles 
and knit, continuing pattern from hand. Man's Large only: Inc 2 sts on index 
finger side in first 1 rnds to make pattern come out even. 


36, 36 (36, 44, 48) sts. Hide any identical blocks within the rep between the 
fingers. 


K even until 2.5, 3.5 (3.5, 3.75, 4) inches above thumb hole. Dec using Chart 
C, and end as on index finger. If you wish, keep the middle finger line 
straight and tall, and begin by decreasing only on the little finger side at 
roughly 2.25, 3 (3, 3.25, 3.5) inches, or about 1/4 inch beyond the little 
fingernail. 


5. Trigger finger. Pick up and k 9, 13 (13, 17, 21) sts from holder. Pick up 3 
sts from back of fingerhole, twisting the corner sts as you pick them up. 


12, 16 (16, 20, 24) sts. Sizes Child's 4 to 6 and Man's Medium are not 
multiples of 8. Either hide the two identical blocks between the fingers or 
continue them boldly up from the hand along the outside edge or back of the 
index finger. If you have a problem matching the pattern, hide mismatches 
between fingers. 


K even to tip of the index fingernail, or 2.5, 4 (3.25, 2.5, 3.75) inches, then 


dec and end following Chart C. When 8 sts remain, break yarn with a 6-inch 
tail and with a yarn needle, draw remaining sts up firmly on MC tail. 


6. Thumb. Put 13, 15 (15, 17, 21) sts from holder on 2 needles. Pick up 5, 3 
(3, 5, 5, 5) sts from back of thumb hole. Use first 2 needles to pick up and 
twist 1 st in each corner of thumb hole. 


20, 20 (20, 24, 28) sts. For Child's 4 to 6, this is a bit too wide, so work it 
with a size smaller needles to tighten it up. 


Continuing pattern from thumb gore, work even for 1.5, 1.75 (2, 2.25, 2.75) 
inches, or to halfway up thumbnail. Finish pattern repeat, then dec as on 
trigger finger. Break yarn, thread MC tail through remaining sts and draw up 
firmly. 


Make another identical fingermitt, being careful to make it for the opposite 
hand! 


Finish. 
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Candlelit Windows 


Candlelit Windows Finger Mitts 


Tension: 6.5 sts and 6.5 rnds in pattern =1 inch. 


Equipment: 1 set US No. 4 double-painted knitting needles. or size vou need to knit at correct tension. 1 set US No. 2 
couble-nointed knitting needles for ribbed cuff. | arge-eved yarn needle. Yarn: The gray and white sample was mace 
of Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn, а chunky worsted weight wool yarn. The child's mitten is made of Rauma 3-ply 
Strikkegam, а OK-weight woel yarn, See below for amounts, 


Degree of difficulty: Not simple, but interesting. OOS 


Children’s sizes Adult sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten measurements 
Hand length 

Thumb length (1/3 hand) 
Mitten width 


Yarn needed: Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman 
Yarn. Two 4 oz skeins (2 colors) make 2 prs 
W 5 mittens with opposite colored cuffs, 
Main color (MC) 

Contrast colar (CC) 


Rauma 2-ply Strikkegarn: Two 50 g balls 
(3 colors) will make : pair W S mittens 
Main color (MC) 

Contrast color (CC) 


Time to knit т pair 





Pine Needles Mittens 





Pine Needles is a name I made up when I combined pieces from Maine and 
away into this mitten. The shape is that of a Maine fishermen's mitten. The 
geometric pattern comes from the Faroe Islands, where it's called, *stóra 
skak, aftur og fram," (“big slants back and forth”)—a reference to a smaller 
pattern called *little slants back and forth." 

The trouble is that the pattern reminds me not of little slants, but of pine 
needles and of a Penobscot women's circle dance called Pine Needles, in 
which women zigzag gracefully in and out past one another with their hands 
on their hips, so the lines of their shoulders and arms, viewed from above, 
must look like this pattern as they dance—like pine needles falling in August, 
or lying on the ground in the fall. 

The thumb gore is integral to the six-stitch pattern, and increases six 
stitches every sixth round, so that there is no place on the mitten where the 
pattern fails to wrap perfectly around the hand. And, although the “pine 


needles" seem to weave in and out of one another, there are only two colors 
in each round, one for the background and one for the pine needles. The top 
is decreased in the spaces between pine needles, an old way to avoid 
violating the pattern. 
Left and right mittens are the same and can be used for either hand. 
Completed, Pine Needles looks like a white fisherman's mitten with a 
pattern — a handsome, rugged mitten, blending North Atlantic cultures. 





Technical stuff 


The yarn amounts given are generous to accommodate differences in knitting 
style. DK or a soft, light, worsted weight yarn is recommended for Child's 4— 
6. 


Pattern. A 6-st/6 rnd repeat, but each 3-rnd half is referred to as *1 pine 
needle.” All pattern rnds have (only) 2 colors. 


Carry the CC yarns ahead, and read charts from lower right. 


Sizes not given don't work for this 6-st repeat at this tension. The pattern 
itself works best knitted circularly. 


All pattern rnds have a 5-st-long float; weave in the float at the 3rd st between 
floats to prevent finger snags. 


All incs are in the first pattern round. 


Technical difficulties: Knitting with 3 colors can be messy and tangly, as 3 
yarns don't just twist; they braid themselves—and worse. Here are a couple 
of solutions: 


Drop one or both CC colors down inside the mitten, fishing up the one you 
need when you need it, and putting any accidental twists up against your 
knitting at the beg of the rnd. Keep the MC ball outside the mitten. 


Or, place one CC ball on the left of your legs as you knit; the other CC ball, 
on the right; MC, between your feet. (This can be inconvenient if your 
knitting travels with you.) 


Or, avoid the whole problem and join each color as you start it, weaving in 
the end of the old color in the next few sts. 


Or, (common solution) untangle the 3 strands when they become too knotted 
to knit further. 


In any case, to avoid frustration, carefully get rid of twists each time you 
change CC, either by untwisting or by feeding the twists into a spiral between 
color changes. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check T 
and T out at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are defined in the directions. 


Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; inc, 
increase; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd, round; SSK, slip, slip, knit; 
st(s), stitches; tog, together (K2 together). 


1. Cuff: On smaller needles, cast on 36, 42 (48, 54, 60) sts. K 2, p 1 for at 
least 2, 2.33 (2.5, 2.5, 2.66) inches of ribbed cuff, striping if you wish with 
CC colors. 


2. Set up hand and thumb gore. Change to larger needles and stockinette. 
Work 1 rnd in MC and inc 2 sts each needle by make 1 between 2 k sts in the 
ribbing 0, 0 (1, 1, 1) time. 6 sts before end of rnd. join CC1. 36, 42 (54, 60, 
66) sts, a multiple of 6 sts. 


Work 3, 6 (6, 6, 6) rnds even in pattern following Chart A (starting at lower 


right). Join CC2 at end of Rnd 3. 





Rnd 7. Begin inc for thumb gore. At the beg of the 2nd 6-rnd band of pine 
needles, you will inc 6 sts closely packed to start the thumb gore: K 1 MC, [k 
СС1 then MC into 1 (MC) st], make 1 MC, К 1 MC, make 1 MC, k 1 MC, 
place marker, [k CC1 into CC2 from preceding rnd], make 1 MC, k 1 MC, 
make 1 MC, [k 1 first MC then CC1 into next st]. (You have just increased 6 
sts in the space of 8 sts from the preceding rnd, an entire pattern repeat. 
Congratulations!) (This is presented in Chart B, but it's almost easier to 
follow the text.) 


Increasing a full pattern repeat at once keeps the pattern wrapping neatly 
around the whole hand without breaks or visible thumb gore lines. After 2 
more rnds, the pattern at the center of the thumb gore will become a sideways 
V, with one leg CC1 and the other CC2. 42, 48 (60, 66, 72) sts. Complete 6 
rnd pattern repeat. 


Hint. Twist CC strand not in use with the other two strands every 2 or 3 rnds 
at beg of rnd. 


Complete 6-rnd pattern band, then inc 6 sts, following Chart B or these 
directions: (The inc is almost the same, but spread more widely to each side 
of the thumb gore.) 


Beginning of rnd: К 1 MC, k first MC then ССІ into next st, make 1 MC, k 1 
MC, make 1 MC, k 1 MC, k CC1 into CC2 st, k 5 MC even; k first CC1, then 
k MC into CC2 st, make 1 MC, k 1 MC, make 1 MC, k 1 MC. This will give 
you 2 sideways CC V's. Your pattern should now be back in sync and you 
can knit the rest of the CC1 pine needles (2 more rnds). 48, 54 (66, 72, 78) 
sts. 


For size ML only, complete CC2 pine needles also, then inc again, following 
directions or chart for the first inc, starting 4 sts before marker. 48, 54 (66, 
72, 84) sts. 


Continue even in pattern until thumb gore measures 2, 2.33 (2.5, 2.5, 2.66) 
inches. K 1, then put 11, 11 (14, 14, 19) thumb gore sts on a holder. Using 
twisted Make 1, cast on 5, 5 (8, 8, 7) sts (in pattern) above thumb hole. 42, 48 
(60, 66, 72) sts. 


3. Hand Knit even in pattern until work above cuff is about 4.5, 5.5 (6, 6, 
6.5) inches (or about .25 inch above little finger tip). Finish pine needles 
you're working on. 


4. Tip of mitten. 


Adult sizes only. In first rnd of next pine needles, dec one whole repeat 
above the little finger: K 2 together 6 times. 42, 48 (54, 60, 66) sts. Complete 
2 more rnds of pine needles. 


All sizes. The dec is now within each pattern repeat, as shown on Chart C. To 
dec within the repeat means that the pattern continues to the finger tips, that 
the mitten tip is rounded instead of pickéd (pointy) and that all sizes take 
about the same number of rnds to close the tip. 


Dec Rnd 1 (first rnd of new pine needles): Following Chart C, SSK each CC 
st with next MC st, making sure the CC st lies on top. Each repeat now has 
only 5 sts. 35, 40 (45, 50, 55) sts. 


Dec Rnd 2. (2nd rnd of pine needles) Work 1 rnd even. 


Dec Rnd 3 (3rd rnd of pine needles). K 1, k 2 together in MC between pine 
needles and SSK each CC st with the following MC st. (The dec looks like 
this: *K2 tog, k 1, SSK* repeating to the end of the rnd.) 21, 24 (27, 30, 33) 
sts. Each repeat now has only 3 sts. 


Dec Rnd 4 (3rd rnd of pattern). K even in pattern. 


Dec Rnd 5. Break CC yarns with a 4-in tail and stuff inside mitten. K 1 k 2 
together in MC repeating until there are about 12 sts remaining. 





Compare the length of your mitten with the finished measurement or try it on 
the proper hand. If you are satisfied with the length, break MC with a 6-inch 
tail. Use a yarn needle to draw the remaining sts up on the tail to close the tip. 


If you are not happy with the length, measure the length of your dec section, 
write it down, then rip back to the beginning of the decs and work (or rip) 
enough more to make the length of the dec section plus your new work equal 
your desired length. 


5. Thumb: On 2 needles, pick up 11, 11 (14, 14, 19) thumb sts from holder. 
On a 3rd needle, pick up 5, 5 (8, 8, 9) sts in pattern from back of thumb hole. 
Pick up and twist in 1 st each corner. 18, 18 (24, 24, 30) sts. 


Work even in pattern for 1.5, 1.9 (2, 2, 2.16) inches (.5 inch less than your 


final thumb length). Dec within pattern (Chart C) and end as on hand. Finish. 


6. Return to Step 1. Knit another identical mitten. These can be used on either 
hand. 
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Pine Needle Mittens 


Tension: 6 sts and 6 rnds in pattern =1 inch. Equipment: 1 set US No. 4 double-pointec knitting needles, or size vou 
need ta knit in pattern at correct tension, 1 set US No. 2 double-painted knitting needles for ribbed cuff. Large-eyed 
yarn needle. Yarn: The gray, green, anc white sample was made с? Barzlettyerns 2-ply Fisherman yarn. See below for 
amounts, The Child’s sample was knitted in Rauma 3-ply Strikkegarn. DK ar light worsted weight yarn is recom-mend- 
ed for Child's 4-6. 


Degree of difficulty: Intermediate. This mitten laoks simple, but the thumb gore is tricky tne first time. eO 


Children's sizes Adult sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten measurements 
Hand length 

Thumb length (4/3 hand) 
Mitten width 


Yarn 

Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman or 
other worsted wt wool yarn 
Main color (MC) 

Contrast color CC1 & CCz, each 


Time to knit 1 pair 





Crow's Feet Mittens with Gumption 





Crow's Feet can be laugh wrinkles in the corner of the eyes of even little 
children, or they can walk across the snow, leaving tracks behind like the 
footprints on these mittens. 

Traditional Crow’s Feet mittens, sometimes called “Partridge Feet 
mittens," have an all-over pattern of bird footprints. This is a little different. 

Nora Johnson, who first taught me about old-time mittens, told me to put 
a band of pattern without an increase above a ribbed cuff. When I tried that 
with Crow's Feet mittens, the mitten seemed too long—until I folded the 
ribbed cuff in. 

That then was a Mitten! 

I tried the extra band of pattern as a color reverse and knitted the whole 
mitten with a looser tension to see how it would work out. So, like many of 
these mittens, this is and isn’t a traditional mitten. But it's got gumption. 

The ribbed cuff can be worn either in or out, but for me, it seemed right 
tucked in. See what you think. 


These are not the same directions for Partridge Feet Mittens in my book 
Flying Geese and Partridge Feet. These are more loosely, and thus more 
easily, knitted. 


Technical stuff 


The color pattern is a multiple of 8 sts and 2 x 4 rnds. As this is a typical 
small geometric pattern that fits exactly around the mitten with no breaks, all 
sizes must be a multiple of 8 sts. This complicates making sizes that don’t 
appear here. 


The thumb gore inc is worked on both sides of a central st above a knitted dot 
and maintains the appearance of the pattern. The tip is decreased between 
footprints of each pattern unit. 


Sizes other than those shown do not fit the color pattern readily. However, 
Man's XL, which seems perfect for this look, can be made one of two ways: 


Start with 60 sts and inc to 64 sts after the ribbing. The thumb gore directions 
don't work for this size, so consider using another color pattern on the thumb 
and thumb gore, perhaps the universal thumb gore (see Terms and 
Techniques). Use the measurements above to determine where to take off 
stitches for the thumb, where to begin decreasing, etc. (Thumb and thumb 
gore are the same length, and length from base of thumb gore to end of hand 
is 3 x thumb length.) 


Or, Follow the directions for Men's Medium, but use US No. 6 double- 
pointed needles at a tension of 5.5 spi, but increase the lengths to match the 
measurements above. If you choose this option, use a chunky worsted weight 
yarn like Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman or Brown Sheep Lamb's Pride 
Worsted yarn. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; inc, 
increase; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd, round; spi, stitches per inch; 
st(s), stitch(es); tog, together (K2 together). 


1. Cuff: Cast on 39 (48, 54) sts in CC on smaller needles. K 2, p 1 for 2.5 (3, 
3) inches. 


2. Change to larger needles and K 1 rnd plain in CC, increasing 1 (0, 2,) sts 
between k sts in the ribbing. 40 (48, 56) sts. Begin Chart A at lower right. K 
entire dark band and 3 rnds into light pattern without incs. 


3. Inc for thumb gore. Right mitten: Place thumb inc around the first dot of 
the first needle. Left mitten: Place thumb inc around the last dot (Chart B) 
from the end of the third needle. Following Chart B for your size, inc: make 1 
right, work center st (above the dot), make 1 left. Inc this way every 2nd rnd 
4 (8, 8) times. 8 (16, 16) new sts. Total 48 (64, 72) sts. 


Work even until thumb gore is 2 (2.33, 2.33) inches long, measured along the 
centerline. 


4. Put 11 (15, 15) thumb gore sts on a holder, including the center st and 5 (7, 
7) on each side of it. Using twisted make 1, cast on 3 (7, 7) sts above thumb 
hole in pattern. 40 (56, 64) sts. 


Work even in pattern until knitting just covers the little finger or measures 
about 5.25 (8.5, 8.5) inches above ribbed cuff (about 1.5 inches less than final 
length). 


5. Dec circularly by k2 tog in the spaces between bird feet as shown on Chart 
C, (a little 2-foot slice of mitten top). Ideally, slant decs away from birdy 
toes. On the second set of Crow's Feet, there will be 1 st between feet, and 
then only 3 sts between their long toes. When the tip of the last toe is 
finished, break CC yarn with a 4-inch tail, and push it inside mitten. Follow 
Chart C for 2 more rnds, then break yarn with 6-inch tail. 





CASES чы 
Match the length of your mitten with the finished measurements at the 
beginning of these directions. If you are not happy, measure the length of the 
dec section, write it down, then rip back to the beginning of the decs and 
work enough more so that the length of the dec section and your new work 
will equal your desired length. 


If you are satisfied with the length, break yarn and, with a yarn needle draw 
up remaining sts on the tail to close the tip. 


6. Thumb: On 2 needles, pick up 11(15, 15) sts from holder; on a third 
needle, pick up 3 (7, 7) sts above the thumb hole; and pick up and twist 1 st 


in each corner. 16 (24, 24) sts. 


Continue pattern from thumb gore. (The pattern on inside of thumb will be 
upside down to the pattern on the hand.) 


Work even in pattern for 1.75 (2, 2) inches or to the middle of the thumbnail. 
If you find the thumb too tight or too loose, rip it out and re-knit it with 
needles one size larger (for too tight) or smaller (for too loose). It doesn't 
take long and you will be rewarded by having a warm and functional mitten. 


Dec and end as on hand, following chart C. Finish. 


7. Return to Step 1 and knit another identical mitten. These mittens can be 
worn on either hand. 
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Thumb gore increase, Child's 4-6 Decrease in pattern 
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Crows’ Feet Mittens with Gumption 


Tension: 6 sts and 6 rnds = 1 inch, except Men's XL, see sizes below. Equipment: 1 set US Na. 4 double-pointed knit- 
ting needles, or size you need to knit at correct tension. 1 set US No. 2 double-painted knitting needles far ribbed curt, 
Large-eyed yarn needle. Yarn: The gray and white sample was made of Bartlettyarns 2. ply Fisherman уггт, but other 
worsted weight wool yarns can substitute, See below for amounts. Men’s XL: see Technical Stuff, Men's XLis not 
included in the directions. 


Degree of difficulty: Medium. Fun. EM 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Araund hand withumb tip 


Mitten sizes 

Hand length (tip to ribbed сий) 
Thumb (1/3 af live hand) 
Mitten width 


Yarn needed (Bartlettyarns 2-ply 
Fisherman or other chunky worsted 
weight woal) 

Main Color (МС) 

Contrast Colar (CC) 


Knitting needles 
Cuff, all sizes US No. 6 
Double painted, US. Na, 


Time ta knit t pair (approximate) 





New Found Patterns for 
Newfoundland Mittens 


When I first started looking at mittens in Maine and Eastern Canada, the 
traditions in Newfoundland and Labrador seemed unconnected to the rest. In 
most of the region, two-colored mittens have small geometric patterns that 
wrap perfectly around the hand. There are no broken patterns and never a 
different design on the palm. 

Many knitters continued the pattern onto the thumb gore, with an 
unusual increase technique that makes the extra stitches appear almost 
magically without interrupting the pattern. 

The mittens can be worn on either hand. Nova Scotia knitting historian 
Janetta Dexter told me that local knitters make only right mittens and twist 
them around to make a left, but in fact, the mittens are completely 
ambidextrous, a closed tube with a thumb and thumb gore. 

Newfoundland and Labrador mittens are different, knitted with a striking 
pattern on the back of the hand, and palms in a salt-and-pepper pattern (k 1 
MC, k 1 CC). The thumb gore, also salt-and-pepper, is often outlined in a 
contrasting color to simplify increasing. No need to have a set of multiple 
stitches around the hand. And there are right and left mittens. 

The strong pattern on the back may continue to the fingertips but often 
stops at the base of the fingers, to be replaced with more salt-and-pepper, as 
if the knitter had a glove pattern she hadn't bothered to adapt to a mitten. 

The knitting is set up with all the back stitches on one needle and the 
palm stitches divided between two others, resulting in a very flat mitten that 
seems wider than ordinary. 

Although it's uncertain where this very different set of traditions came 
from, similar mittens are knit in Ireland, the Shetland Islands, the Faroe 
Islands, and possibly other North Atlantic islands. The reason they are not 
better known is that they are knit mostly as work mittens for family members 
and are seldom made for sale, while more finely knit, fancy-patterned mittens 
are on display in knit- goods stores. 

The directions given here for both mittens and finger mitts are from 
Newfoundland and Labrador. The pattern on the back of the mitten is a 


mitten color pattern [as distinguished from the next, a sweater color pattern] 
from Shetland; the pattern on the back of the finger mitts is a sweater pattern 
from the Faroe Islands, but works so well on mittens 

Made on comfortably large needles, with a relaxed gauge, both mittens 
are strikingly handsome and warm. They are still used as work mittens in 
Shetland and Newfoundland/Labrador. 


Shetland Ladders Mittens 
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When I first started looking at mittens in Maine and Eastern Canada, the 
traditions in Newfoundland and Labrador seemed unconnected to the rest. In 
most of the region, two-colored mittens have small geometric patterns that 
wrap perfectly around the hand. There are no broken patterns and never a 
different design on the palm. 

Many knitters continued the pattern onto the thumb gore, with an 
unusual increase technique that makes the extra stitches appear almost 
magically without interrupting the pattern. 

The mittens can be worn on either hand. Nova Scotia knitting historian 
Janetta Dexter told me that local knitters make only right mittens and twist 
them around to make a left, but in fact, the mittens are completely 
ambidextrous, a closed tube with a thumb and thumb gore. 

Newfoundland and Labrador mittens are different, knitted with a striking 
pattern on the back of the hand, and palms in a salt-and-pepper pattern (K 1 
MC, K 1 CC). The thumb gore, also salt-and-pepper, is often outlined in a 
contrasting color to simplify increasing. No need to have a set multiple of 
stitches around the hand. And there are right and left mittens. 


The strong pattern on the back may continue to the finger tips but often 
stops at the base of the fingers, to be replaced with more salt-and-pepper, as 
if the knitter had a glove pattern she hadn't bothered to adapt to a mitten. 

The knitting is set up with all the back stitches on one needle and the 
palm stitches divided between two others, resulting in a very flat mitten that 
seems wider than ordinary. 

Although it's uncertain where this very different set of traditions came 
from, similar mittens are knit in Ireland, the Shetland Islands, the Faroe 
Islands, and possibly other North Atlantic islands. The reason they are not 
better known is that they are knit mostly as work mittens for family members 
and are seldom made for sale, while more finely knit, fancy patterned mittens 
are on display in knit goods stores. 

The directions given here for both mittens and finger mitts are from 
Newfoundland and Labrador. The pattern on the back of the mitten is a 
mitten color pattern [as distinguished from the next, a sweater color pattern] 
from Shetland; the pattern on the back of the finger mitts is a sweater pattern 
from the Faroe Islands, but works so well on mittens 

Made on comfortably large needles, with a relaxed gauge, both mittens 
are strikingly handsome and warm. They are still used as work mittens in 
Shetland and Newfoundland/Labrador. 


Technical stuff 


Pattern. Shetland Ladders is a 10 st, 2-rnd repeat that looks like interlocked 
dark and light ladders. It is worked only on the back of the mitten. Eyunstovu 
Slants can also be used for these mittens, as can numerous other 
Newfoundland and Faroe diamond and check patterns. (See Favorite Mittens 
and Føroysk Bindingarmynstur.) 


Generally the main color, usually the darker color, is carried ahead. 
The palm and thumb are worked in Salt & Pepper, a 2 st, 2 rnd repeat. 


Like many Canadian mittens, these are worked on only one size needle, in 
this case, US No. 4. The transition between ribbing and stockinette is made 
by adding stitches in the first stockinette rnd. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 


Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 
Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; in, 
inch(es); inc, increase; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd, round; SSK, 
slip, slip, knit; st(s), stitches; tog, together (k 2 together). 


1. Cuff. Cast on 32, 36 (40, 44, 48) sts in MC. K 3, p 1 for 10 rnds MC, 3 
rnds CC, 1 rnd MC, 3 rnds CC, and 9 rnds MC. Newfoundland knitters are 
partial to 26 rnd mitten cuffs, and although stripes may vary, the length of the 
cuff seems not to. 


Set-up rnd for hand. Arrange sts so that one-quarter each are on Needles 1 
and 2 and the remaining half are on Needle 3. 


Inc by make 1 between k sts of the ribbing distributing incs on Needles 1/2/3 
as follows: 3/3/7, 3/3/7 (4/4/9, 5/5/11, 6/6/13) sts. (Subtract 1 st from inc on 
Needle 3 if using a pattern with a 2-st center, for example, 4 blocks of 
Labrador Diamonds.) 


45, 49 (57, 65, 73) sts, still with one quarter each on Needles 1 and 2 and one 
half on Needle 3. 





2. Start pattern and thumb gore at the same time: Work Salt & Pepper 
(Chart C) on Needles 1 and 2. 


Right mitten. On Needle 1, k 1 CC st; work Salt & Pepper (Chart C) for 5 
sts; k 2 CC on the 7th and 8th st. (The first CC st and the two CC sts outline 
the thumb gore. Maintain these marking sts the length of the thumb gore.) 
Work remainder of Needle 1 and all of Needle 2 in Salt & Pepper. 


Left mitten, the reverse. Needles 1 and 2: Work Salt & Pepper, Chart C, to 8 
sts before end of Needle 2, then k 2 CC; work 5 sts Salt & Pepper; k 1 CC. 
The 2 CC sts and the final CC st outline the thumb gore. Maintain these 
marking sts the length of the thumb gore. 


On Needle 3, work Shetland Ladders pattern, following Chart B from the 
starting point for your size, reading chart from lower right. You should reach 
the end of Needle 3 at the point in the pattern indicated for your size. If not, 
check number of sts and whether there's a mistake in your pattern. The first 
rnd is the foundation and all that comes after depends on its being just right. 


Inc by knitting both colors into the first and last Salt and Pepper sts within the 
2 marking lines every rnd until there are 13, 13 (15, 19, 21) thumb gore sts, 
between the CC markers. Be careful to keep colors in the right order as you 
inc. 53, 57 (67, 79, 89) sts. 


Work even in pattern until 2, 2.33 (2.5, 2.5, 3) inches above cuff. 


Put thumb gore sts on a holder. Discontinue CC marking sts by including 
them in Salt & Pepper pattern on the hand. Cast on 5 sts over the gap, 
matching pattern to the palm. 45, 49 (57, 65, 73) sts. 


3. Hand. Work even until 2.5, 3.25 (3.75, 3.75, 4.25) inches above thumb 
hole (or to base of ring fingernail). 


4. Dec. At little finger edge, SSK at end of needle and k 2 tog at beginning of 
next needle, maintaining both patterns. Dec 2 sts every rnd on little finger 
side 2 times, then dec 4 sts each rnd, 1 st at each end of the Needle 3 and 1 st 
at each edge of the palm (but not in the middle). carefully maintaining the 
patterns and leaning decs toward the end of the needles until 12 sts remain. 


Compare the length of your mitten with the finished measurement at the 
beginning of these directions. If you are satisfied with the length, break yarn 
with a 6-inch tail. Use a yarn needle to draw the remaining sts up on the MC 
tail to close the tip. 


If you are not happy, measure the length of your dec section, write it down, 
then rip back to the beginning of the decs and work enough more (or rip 
more) so that the length of the decrease section plus your new work will 
equal your desired length. 


5. Thumb. Pick up from holder 13, 13 (15, 19, 21) sts on 2 needles. Pick up 5 
sts from back of thumb hole. Pick up and twist 1 st from each corner of 
thumb hole. 19, 21 (23, 25, 27) sts. 


Join MC and CC strands by sewing into the p side, starting from where you 
will begin knitting. This gives you a firm start to your knitting. You can 
neaten up the stitching later. Work Salt & Pepper, matching pattern to the 
thumb gore, until thumb measures 1.75, 2 (2.25, 2.25, 3) inches, measured on 
inside of thumb. 


Thumb dec. K 2 together at both ends of each needle, every rnd, leaning dec 


toward ends of needles, until 6 to 8 sts remain. Break yarn with 6-inch tail, 
draw dark strand through remaining sts and pull up firmly to close the tip. 
Finish. 

6. Return to Step 1 and knit another. Be sure to make it for the opposite hand. 
It's distressing to finish two right mittens and have the choice of knitting two 
lefts (will you? or will you knit two more rights?) or ripping one out to the 
cuff and starting over. I have done this more than once. Don't you do it. 


Chart C 


Salt & Pepper for palms 
and thumbs 
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Bal Shetland Ladders pattern, from ann 
t: Faitelsen, The Art af Shetland Knitting. 





Start at mark to right cf size designation. 
End at mark to lett of size. There are more 
repeats in between than shown for each size. 


Shetland Ladders Mittens 


Tension: 6 sts and 6 rds in Salt & Pepper pattern = 1 inch. Equipment: 1 set US Mo. 4 double. pointed knitting needles, 
or size you need to knit at correct tension, Large-eyed yarn needle, Yarn: The blue and white sample was made of Bar- 
tlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn. Other warsted weight wool yarns work fine, Briggs & Little 2/12 or 2/2 is widely used in 
Newfoundland, the home of this mitten. See below for amounts. 


Degree of difficulty: Simple, straightforward pattern. СУ 


Children’s sizes Adult sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Finished mitten measurements 
Hand length 

Thumb length (1/3 hand] 
Mitten width 


Yarn (Bartlettyarns 2-ply yarn) 
Main color (MC) 
Contrast (CC) 


Time to knit 1 pair 





Eyunsstovu Slants Finger Mitts 
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Eyounsstovumynstrio! Whoa! Is that a mouthful or what? If you want to 
know how to say it in its homeland, the Faroe Islands, 0 is silent and the y 
between consonants is pronounced like ü in German —kind of Ay-uns Sto’ 
vu muen’ stree — "the pattern from Eyounsstovu,” a farm in the Faroe 
Islands, where it's usually knitted into sweaters. (Since the 0 is silent, and 
looks more like a crossed d with a slanted stem than the symbol I’ve 
substituted, I’ve eliminated it in the name of the pattern.) 

I saw Eyunstovu Slants first on a young father on Mykines, a tiny remote 
island far to the west of the other islands. His mother had knitted it into his 
sweater because the family comes from Eyounsstovu. 

I liked the pattern immediately, especially the way it met at the shoulders 
and armholes. Of course, mittens have no shoulders or armholes, and this 
pattern doesn't have to come out even, as it has no center and the palm is 


different from the back of the hand. 

The Faroe Islands lie at the northern end of the Gulf Stream, where 
winters are mild, hard freezes rare, and the grass often stays green all winter 
—on top of the houses! Perhaps people there don't need a rugged mitten 
these days. 

Eyunsstovu Slants is comfortable to knit, a small, simple pattern with a 
big impact. It works nicely on the back of Newfoundland mittens, gloves, or 
finger mitts. 

For more bold, Faroe Islands patterns, consult Hans Debes, Feroysk 
Bindingarmynstur (Feroyskt Heimavirki, 1986). All patterns are charted; no 
need for a translation. 

The directions for these Labrador-style finger mitts are based on native 
Labradoran Harriet Pardy Martin's verbal directions to her daughter Doris 
Saunders, who, as an anthropologist, was armed with a tape recorder. Doris 
gave me permission to use her directions. 


Technical stuff 


Pattern. Eyunsstovu Slants, the pattern on the back, is an 8 st x 8 rnd repeat 
which needs no centering. The palm is in Salt & Pepper, a 2 st x 2 rnd repeat. 


Shetland Ladders can also be used on the back of these finger mitts, as well 
as many other Newfoundland and Faroe diamond and check patterns (See my 
Favorite Mittens and Fgroysk Bindingarmynstur. 


Carry the darker color ahead throughout. 


Like many Canadian mittens, these are worked on only one size needle, in 
this case, US No. 4. The transition between ribbing and stockinette is made 
by adding stitches in the first stockinette md. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; inc, 
increase; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd, round; SSK, slip, slip, knit; 
st(s), stitches; tog, together (k 2 together). 


1. Cuff. Cast on 32, 36 (40, 44, 48) sts with MC. K 3, p 1 for 10 rnds in MC, 
3 rnds contrast color (CC), 1 rnd MC, 3 rnds CC, and 9 rnds MC. 
Newfoundland knitters are partial to 26 rnd mitten cuffs, and although stripes 
may vary, the length seems not to. 


Set up for hand. Without changing the starting point of the rnd, arrange sts 
so that one-quarter each are on Needles 1 and 2 and the remaining half are on 
Needle 3. Place the beg of the rnd (and Needle 1) on the edge between the 
front and the palm, so that there is no obvious shift in the pattern between 
rnds. 


Inc by make 1 between k sts of the ribbing distributing incs on Needles 1/2/3 
as follows: 3/3/6, 3/3/6 (4/4/8, 5/5/10, 6/6/12) sts. (Add 1 more st to Needle 3 
if using Shetland Ladders or other pattern with a 1-st center.) 


44, 48 (56, 64, 72) sts, still with one quarter each on Needles 1 and 2 and 
roughly one half on Needle 3. 





2. Start pattern and thumb gore at the same time: Work Salt & Pepper (Chart 
C) on needles 1 and 2. 


For right fingermitt. On Needle 1, k 1 CC st; work Salt & Pepper for 5 sts; 
k 2 CC marker on the 7th and 8th st. (The first single CC st and the 2 CC sts 
outline the thumb gore. Maintain these marking sts the length of the thumb 
gore.) Work remainder of Needle 1 and all of Needle 2 in Salt & Pepper. 


For left fingermitt, the reverse. Needles 1 and 2: work Salt & Pepper, Chart 
C, to 8 sts before end of Needle 2, then k 2 CC; work 5 sts Salt & Pepper; k 1 
CC. The two CC sts and the final CC st outline the thumb gore. Maintain 
these marking sts the length of the thumb gore. 


On Needle 3, work Eyunstovu Slants pattern, following Chart A from lower 
right corner. 


Inc by knitting both colors into the first and last Salt and Pepper sts within the 
2 marking lines, every rnd until there are 13, 13 (15, 19, 21) sts, excluding 
markers. Be careful to keep colors in the right order as you inc. 52, 56 (66, 
78, 88) sts. 


Work even in pattern until 1.25, 2 (2.5, 2.5, 3) inches above cuff. Put all 


thumb gore sts between (but not including) the markers on a holder. 


3. Hand. Cast on 5 sts over the gap and continue even in pattern for 1, 1.25 
(2, 2, 2.5) inches (a little less than the thumb gore length. If you have the 
hand you're knitting for available, slip on the finger mitt and see if there's 
room to slide a knitting needle under the working needles and between the 
index and middle finger. That's what you want.). 


Take off sts for trigger finger 


Right fingermitt. Place 5, 6 (7, 8, 9) sts from Needle 3 and 7, 8 (9, 10, 11) 
sts from Needle 1 onto a holder = 12, 14 (16, 18, 20) sts (above thumb hole). 


Left fingermitt. Take 7, 8 (9, 10, 11) sts from Needle 2 starting exactly 
above the thumb hole and moving to the back of the hand, and 5, 6 (7, 8, 9) 
sts from Needle 3 onto a holder = 12, 14 (16, 18, 20) sts (above thumb hole). 


4. Three finger pocket. Cast on 2 sts over the gap, redistribute the sts so the 
palm is divided between Needles 1 and 2, and the back is on needle 3. 
Continue to work the remaining palm sts in Salt and Pepper and Eyunsstovu 
Slants on the remaining back sts. (Or, in the Newfoundland tradition, work 
Salt & Pepper all the way around the finger portion. Dec or inc 1 st if 
necessary for an uneven number of sts to make the pattern continuous.) 


K even in pattern until 2.5, 3.25 (3.75, 3.75, 4.25) inches above thumb hole 
or to base of ring finger nail. 


Dec. At little finger edge, SSK at end of needle and k 2 tog at beginning of 
next needle, maintaining both patterns. Work 1 rnd even, then dec every rnd 
only at center palm and little finger junctures until just beyond the end of the 
middle finger (leaning decs toward ends of needles and maintaining patterns). 
Then k 2, k 2 together twice around in Salt and Pepper, until 15 sts remain. K 
1 rnd plain. 


Compare the length of your mitten with the finished measurement at the 
beginning of these directions. If you are satisfied with the length, break yarn 
with a 6-inch tail and, with a yarn needle, draw the remaining sts up on the 
tail to close the tip. 


If you are not happy with the length, measure the length of your decrease 
section, write it down, then rip back to the beginning of the decreases and 


work enough more (or rip more) so that the length of the decrease section and 
your new work will equal your desired length. 





5. Trigger finger, both hands. From holder, pick up 2 sts on Needle 1; 5, 6 
(7, 8, 9) each on Needles 2 and 3. On Needle 1 again, pick up from cast on 
edge, 2 sts and pick up and twist 1 st from each corner, all on Needle 1. 16, 
18 (20, 22, 24) sts. Tuck 3-finger portion inside mitten if it's in your way. 
Work even both patterns (or, optionally, only in Salt & Pepper) until 3.75, 
4.25 (4.5, 4.5, 5) inches above thumb hole, or halfway up the index 
fingernail. 

Trigger finger dec: SSK at end and k 2 tog at beg of all 3 needles, 


maintaining pattern and leaning decs toward ends of needles, until 6-8 sts 
remain. (The trigger finger is always a little shorter than the hand.) 


Break yarn with a 6-inch tail, draw dark yarn through the remaining sts and 
pull up firmly. 


6. Thumb. Pick up from holder 13, 13 (15, 19, 21) sts on 2 needles. Pick up 5 
sts from the back of thumb hole. Pick up and twist 2 sts in corners. In Rnd 1, 
k 2 tog at the corner by the back of the hand. 19, 21 (23, 25, 27) sts. 


Work even in Salt & Pepper 1.75, 2 (2.5, 2.5, 3) inches, measured on the 


palm side of the thumb. 


Thumb dec: K 2 together at both ends of each needle, every rnd, leaning dec 
toward ends of needles, until 6 to 8 sts remain. Break yarn with 6-inch tail, 
draw dark strand through remaining sts to close tip. Finish. 


Knit another for the other hand. Be sure to make it for the opposite hand. 
Little is more useless than 2 fingermitts for the same hand. You can't even 
twist one around to wear on the other hand. 





ee Ыы 
Chart А: cyunstewu Slants from Hans 
Debes, Faroysk Bindingarmysnstur. 





Chart B: Eyunstovu Slants tor the 
other hand (optional). 





one repeat 


Eyunstovu Fingermitts 


Tension: 6 sts and 6 rnds in Salt & Pepper pattern = 1 inch. Equipment; 1 set US No. 4 double-pointed knitting needles, 
or size you need to knit at correct tension, Large-eved yarn needle, Yarn: The blue and white sample was mace of Bar- 
tlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn. Other worsted weight wool yarns work fine. Briggs & Little 2/12 or 2/8 is widely used in 
Newfoundland, the home of this mitten. See below for amounts, 


Degree of difficulty: Simple 2-calored stranding. This is a straightforward pattern. Oa 


Children’s sizes Adult sizes 


Hanc sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thurnb tip 


Finished mitten measurements 
Hand length 

Thumb length (1/3 hand) 
Mitten width 


Yarn (Bartlettyarns 2-ріу yarn} 
Main color (MC) 
Contrast (CC) 


Time to knit : pair 





Pulled-Up Knitting 


Two Strands and Texture 


The very first traditional mitten pattern I learned, from Nora Johnson of Five 
Islands, Maine, was called “Stripes.” Just Stripes. 

Sounds simple, and it is: the cuff is wide vertical stockinette stripes—no 
ribbing—and the hand and thumb are narrow vertical stripes, one stitch wide. 
Knitted in heavy worsted-weight wool yarns, Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman 
and 2-ply Homespun, it goes quickly, although the repetition can be a little 
tedious after awhile. 

The knit is so tight, so firm, that you can barely see the stitches, let alone 
the little holes at their centers. And one color stands measurably over the 
other, like the wales of corduroy. 

“ГІ teach you how to make the blue stand up over the gray,” Nora told 
me, and gave me my first real lesson in two-color knitting. At the time, I was 
so excited about learning how to knit two colors without getting tangled or 
having the pattern disappear in uncontrollable lumps, that I didn't realize she 
had taught me a knitting invention that permeates North Atlantic two-color 
knitting—the pull-up. 

In traditional knitting, when two colors—or two strands of the same 
color—are “stranded,” one is consistently “carried ahead.” That is, when the 
index finger selects it for the next stitch, it is picked up from in front of (and 
beneath) the other color— "ahead" or “in front" relative to the direction of 
knitting. The other color is just as consistently brought from behind and lifted 
over the first. This process separates the two strands, never to cross, and thus 
prevents twists and tangles. 

There are half a dozen methods to accomplish this, from holding one 
color in each hand to manipulating the two colors on two separate fingers of 
one hand. 

What this does besides separating the strands is to emphasize the carried- 
ahead color on the knit side and de-emphasize it on the purl side. If knit 
tightly, the carried-ahead color actually rises above the other color on the knit 
fabric. Vertical lines like those in Candlelit Windows Mittens stand out 
sharply, and even bright colors not carried ahead drop back and seem, as in 


Candlelit Windows, to be illuminating from within a framework of the other 
color. 

Colorwise, the darker, duller main color is usually carried ahead unless 
the color motif is a delicate tracery that needs emphasis. The thought is that 
whites and brights do their own emphasizing and don't need that extra push. 

The striped pattern, however, stacks carried-ahead color stitches all the 
way to the end of the mitten, and something else happens. The blue, for 
example, stands up strongly, almost measurably, over the gray in vertical 
rows, while the de-emphasized color—gray—recedes. As each vertical line 
of knitting pulls toward its neighbors of the same color, it compresses the 
lines of stitches in between, pulling the fabric up widthwise and thickened. 
Nora Johnson's Excellent Striped Mittens (in this section) use this simple 
pull-up pattern. 


By contrast, alternating colors in an offset pattern with every carried- 
ahead stitch surrounded on four sides by carried-behind stitches, seems to 
spread out the fabric, making it loftier and looser. 

I didn't think much about this until I encountered a pair of checkerboard- 
patterned mittens from the Swedish part of northern Maine (See my Favorite 
Mittens.) On these mittens, made by Beda Spooner of New Sweden, the 
checkerboard is a four-stitch repeat: two rounds of k 2 gray, k 2 white, 
followed by two rounds of k 2 white, k 2 gray. Even though the colors are 
alternated in checks rather than stripes and the gray was carried ahead all the 
time, the knit humps up in two-stitch-wide ridges. The two half-stitches in the 
middle of each ridge stick out so much that they look like upside-down 
stitches, as if the mitten were knit from the tip to the cuff. 

Wearing the mitten was like slipping one's hand into narrow tubes of 
insulation. This, I thought, was clearly a technique, not a mistake, of knitting. 


Other mittens demonstrate its intentionality. 

Mary Chase, a collector of interesting fabrics and mittens in South 
Brooksville, Maine, has a Swedish striped mitten the knitter played with, 
changing twice the color carried ahead, so that white stands over blue at the 
bottom, blue over white in the middle of the hand, and white dominates again 
at the top of the mitten. No accidental effect, this. 

Knitters of Newfoundland gloves and mittens use an offset color 
alternation (Rnd 1: k 1 blue, k 1 white; Rnd 2: k 1 white, k 1 blue) on the 
palm, but change the color carried ahead in every round, so that the same 
stitch (say, the odd-numbered stitches, 1, 3, 5, 7...) is consistently carried 
ahead. The carried-ahead stitches are then stacked one above another in 
vertical ridges obvious to eye and touch, thickening and tightening the knit, 
giving the palms greater durability, warmth, and a better gripping surface. 

The effect of the stacked-up carried-ahead stitches in alternating colors is 
not a check but a rickrack-like, jagged, horizonal stripe. Why? 

Consistently carrying a color ahead also changes the vertical position of 
the stitches, so that blue carried ahead lies low in the round, while white 
brought from behind lies high in the round. The white carried behind almost 
lines up horizontally with the white carried ahead in the next round, while the 
blue carried ahead almost lines up with the blue carried behind in the 
preceding round, somewhat like alternating letters of subscript and 
superscript: 


if you see what I mean. 

I've provided a pattern for mittens entirely made with this technique, 
which are intriguingly squashy when made with a light worsted-weight wool 
yarn. The pattern is almost the same as Striped Mittens, but has a different 
cuff and a few other differences and I gave it its own pages, graphics, and 
measurement box. (See Newfoundland Rickrack Stripes.) 


In Hadeland, Norway, a knitter of old invented a pattern that capitalized 
big time on the pull-up. She alternated k 1 MC, p 1 MC, k 1 MC, k 1 CC, 
arranging these in a vertical stripe. The pull-up is effected not only by 
carrying ahead but also by the natural inclination of the purl stitch to recede 
into the knit and the pulling action of a tightly knitted 1 CC stitch every 
fourth stitch. The original knitters carried MC ahead, but carrying the single 
CC stitch ahead creates an entirely different and exciting effect (See 
Hadelands Mittens.) 

In the early 1900s, Iantha Blake of South Brooksville, Maine, made 
ridged pull-up mittens for sale by the bundle in all white yarn. These double- 
knit fishermen's mittens were designed to be fulled and worn wet while 
working on deck over frigid North Atlantic waters. The pull-up ridges stand 
out clearly, but every twelve or so rounds, there is a confusion and bumps 
before a new set of ridges takes over. Knowing that Mrs. Blake sold her 
mittens and that the pull-up technique makes a narrower mitten, thus 
consuming more yarn for any given size, I wonder if she intentionally created 
the confused rounds to keep the mitten wide and conserve yarn. (See Maine 
Fisherman's Double-Knit Wet Mittens.) 

Look for other patterns, cuffs, and mitten fabrics that take advantage of 
the pull-up, both in this book and in your travels. They turn up at holiday 
craft fairs, at sheep shows, on the bus, and on the hands of school children. 

Keep your eyes peeled, because this is a bit of knitting technology that 
pops up in unexpected places, but seems always to be intended. And always 
carry one color consistently ahead when knitting with two colors! 

Except when you intend something else! 


Striped Mittens 


Variations on a Theme 





Stripes was the first Maine mitten pattern I learned, the first I wrote down, 
and it is still one of my favorites to wear. 

Knitters who have the striped mitten pattern in their family—from Maine 
to Gotland, Sweden—love it for its clean lines, its firm, thick fabric, and for 
the interesting ridgey-ness built into the pattern. 

From Nora Johnson of Five Islands, Maine, I learned how to make the 
ridges appear, and I learned her tricky tree-branching thumb gore increase, 
but her decrease at the end of the hand and the thumb was only okay—maybe 
too complicated and only moderately attractive. 

I learned the decrease given here from a knitter at Sheep and Wool Day 
at the New Hampshire Farm Museum. She had found several pairs of striped 
mittens in her late grandmother's coat pockets. Hoping to carry on the family 
knitting heritage, the woman carefully picked open the ends of several fingers 


to understand how they were made. Because one color of the stripes was 
clearly above the other in the knitting, she concluded that the two-color 
stripes were formed by knitting one color in each round, slipping its opposite. 
(Carrying one color ahead produces the same evidence of one color lying 
above the other in the round.) 

What excited me, however, was the still-intact fingers, skillfully 
decreased in a neat pairing of SSK (slip, slip, knit) and knit-2-together so that 
the dark stripes met dark and light met light perfectly along the decrease 
lines. 

As soon as I got home, I cast on stitches and knit a finger mitt to figure 
out the decrease. The decrease here produces the same result as the New 
Hampshire glove fingers, but who knows whether I too have gotten the same 
result with an entirely different technique. Anyone with such a decrease for 
stripes in their family is welcome to call, write, or email me to tell me I’m 
doing it all wrong! 

There are a few variants on Striped Mittens—Offset Stripes, Waving 
Stripes, and Newfoundland Rickrack Stripes. You can use the same pattern 
for all four, changing only the particulars. 

Striped Mittens first appeared in Fox & Geese & Fences. It has been 
revised to fit the format of this book, and the cast-on and decrease directions 
have been changed. 


Technical stuff 


The cuff pattern is a 4 st/1 rnd repeat: K 2 MC, k 2 CC on a multiple of 4 sts. 
The hand and thumb pattern is a 2 st/1 rnd repeat: K 1 MC, k 1 CC on an 
even number of sts. 


Nora Johnson showed me a wonderfully organic treatment of the thumb gore, 
which looks as if 3 narrow stripes branch from one of the dark stripes on the 
cuff. Follow Chart C and the inc directions. 


Because you must have an even number of stitches for the 1-stitch vertical 
stripes, you'll have to dec 1 st just after you inc 3 sts at the base of the thumb 
gore. Don't miss this step in the directions, or your stripes won't come out 
even! 


The simple ridged effect is achieved by carrying one strand ahead 


throughout, usually the darker, less flashy color, and aligning all color 
changes vertically. 


This is a close fitting mitten, rather like a glove, so the hand circumference 
with thumb tip doesn't correspond to the tension x number of stitches. But it 
will still fit. 


This mitten is knit circularly on 4 needles and can be worn on either hand. 
The hand and cuff are knitted on the same size needles. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; inc, 
increase; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd, round; SSK, slip, slip, knit; 
st(s), stitches; tog, together (k 2 together). 


1. Cuff. Using Maine cast on and MC, tightly cast on 44, 44 (48, 52, 56, 60) 


sts. 


Start Chart A, cuff pattern, immediately: K 2 MC, k 2 CC. Carry MC ahead 
consistently. 


Work even until cuff measures 2.5, 2.5 (2.75, 2.75, 3, 3) inches. (This is 
longer than usual but looks good in Stripes.) 


2. Set up Stripes pattern and thumb gore. Change to hand pattern, Chart B, 
and immediately set up branching thumb gore: 


Above first MC cuff stripe, k both colors, MC then CC into the first MC st. 
Make 1 MC clockwise, then k both colors, CC then MC into the second MC 
st. Place marker. You have now added 3 sts, making your total sts an odd 
number, so your pattern won't work. K next 2 sts tog in CC, and everything's 
all right again. Work to middle of Needle 2. 


Inc 2 sts: On little finger side, K both colors into 1 st in pattern sequence. 
Repeat in next st. 48, 48 (52, 56, 60, 64) sts. 


Work 2 rnds even. 


Inc. Use this clever and attractive increase to add 2 sts in each outside MC 
stripe of thumb gore (4 sts in 1 rnd): 


K 1 MC. With the left needle, lift the purl loop from 2 rnds beneath the st just 
knitted (It will be the first loop under the working yarn on the back of your 
work.) Insert right needle into loop and K both colors into this st, CC then 
MC. this is a left leaning inc. Work to st before marker. 


With the right needle, lift the purl loop of the next st from previous rnd from 
under and behind the next st. K both colors into the loop, first MC then CC. 
Now k 1 MC in the next st on the left needle as usual. This is a right leaning 
inc of 2 sts. 


Total, 4 inc sts in pattern. You will be able to see the beginnings of 2 MC Y- 
shapes with a CC st emerging in the middle of each. 


Inc this way every 4th rnd a total of 2, 3 (3, 4, 4, 4) times until there are 11, 
15 (15, 19, 19, 19) sts between the 2 outside MC lines. 


56, 60 (64, 72, 76, 80) sts total. 
Work even until thumb gore measures 2, 2.33 (2.33, 2.5, 2.5, 2.66) inches. 


Take off thumb gore sts. Put on a holder 13, 15 (15, 19, 19, 19) thumb gore 
sts from within the two MC edge sts (but, in Size Child's 4—6, include the 
MC edge sts). Using twisted make 1, cast on 5, 5 (5, 5, 7, 7) sts over the gap, 
in pattern. 


48, 50 (54, 58, 64, 68) sts. 








3. Hand. Work even in pattern 3, 3.33 (3.33, 3.75, 3.5, 3.84) inches, close to 
the end of the hand. This will seem long, but the dec is quite fast, and the 
knitting pulls in quickly. 

4. Set up dec. Arrange sts on 3 needles so that one needle covers the center 


back, there are about the same number of sts on each needle, and each needle 
begins with an MC st. 


Dec Rnd 1. At end of each needle, SSK in the color of the next-to-last st (MC 
in this case). From now on, sts facing each other at the ends of needles will 
be the same color. 


Dec Rnd 2, and all following rnds. At beginning of each needle, k 2 tog in 
the color of the 2nd st. At the end of each needle, SSK in the color of the 
next-to-last st. The decs will lean toward the *seam," and the colors will 
match and meet there. Dec in every rnd. 


When 12 to 14 sts remain, stop. 


Compare the length of your mitten with the finished measurement at the 


beginning of these directions. If you are satisfied with the length, break yarn 
with a 6-inch tail. Use a yarn needle to draw the remaining sts up on the tail 
to close the tip. 


If you are not happy, measure the length of your dec section, write it down, 
then rip back to the beginning of the decs and work (or rip) more, so that the 
length of the dec section and your new work will equal your desired length. 
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3. Thumb. On 2 needles, pick up 13, 15 (15, 19, 19, 19) thumb gore sts from 
holder, 5, 5 (5, 5, 7, 7) sts from top of thumb hole. Pick up and twist 1 st from 
each corner of the thumb hole. 

20, 22 (22, 26, 28, 28) sts. 


Work even in pattern, continuing stripes from the body of the mitten on all 
sides of the thumb. It will look astonishingly skilled, and you will be praised 
by all who notice. Be sure to point out this touch, and the matched sts at the 
dec lines, to any who fail to notice. 


Continue in pattern until thumb is 1.37, 1.75 (2, 2.5, 2.5, 3) inches long, or 
just above the middle of the thumb nail. 


Dec as on hand until 12 sts remain. End as on hand. 


Finish. Draw all tails inside the mitten. Turn inside out and weave all tails 
under the floats of the opposite color. Trim tails. 


Return to Step 1, and make a mitten for the opposite hand. Although there 


are right and left mittens, they can be used on either hand if, Heaven forbid, 
you should lose two identical striped right mittens or accidently knit two left 
mittens. 


Variants 


If, after you make a few striped mittens, you begin to waver in your 
excitement for the style, you can change and play with the pattern. Because 
of its simplicity, a little change has a big impact. 


This section is like the follow-up to recipes in the Fanny Farmer Cookbook, 
where you are told to try putting coconut or chocolate chips into the cake. 
Everything in the recipe stays the same except you add coconut and maybe 
drop the vanilla. 





Wavy Striped Mittens from Sweden. The change is as simple as switching 
the color carried ahead part way up the mitten. This causes the opposite color 
to dominate for a while. It will probably create amazement among your 
friends, too. 


To make this mitten, follow the Striped Mitten directions exactly, but change 
the color carried ahead after taking off the thumb, then possibly change back 
again just before decreasing. 


Long Offset Stripes. Mrs. Richardson in Phippsburg, Maine, used to make 
mittens with long offset stripes that shifted every 8 or 9 rounds. Doing this 


retains the pull-up effect, but changes the appearance greatly. Use Chart E 
and the graphic. Carry the darker color ahead throughout. 


Short Offset Stripes. Some local knitters reduce the length of the stripe to 2 
or 3 rounds. Offsetting the stripes every 2 rounds flattens out the pull-up 
effect, but with a 3-round stripe, the pull-up kicks in again. 


The sample is made of Rauma 3-ply Strikkegarn in Size 4 to 6 years. 


An alternative, not shown, is to change the color carried ahead at the same 
time the stripe shifts. This stacks up the carried-ahead stitches lengthwise and 
makes a kind of check/horizontal striped effect that is interesting to look at. 
Try both and see what you think. 


To make either version, use Striped Mittens pattern and Chart F. Inc for the 
thumb gore by knitting both colors into 1 stitch twice on both sides of the 
thumb gore every 4th round. 





Stockinetie cuff pattern. 
Carry dark ahead throughout. 





Chart B 

Hand pattern 

Carry ME ahead throughout, 
or alternate color carried 
ahead every А or 36 rncs. 


Chart D: Decrease 
Dac at bath ends cf 3 neerlles 





“one needle ^ one needie : 


i Centerline of decreases 
L. Slant dec to right (kz tog) 
J Slant dec to left (SSK) 





Stripes are not te scale 


Waving Stripes 


Inc here as detailed 
In directions 
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Short Offset Stripes 
Chart E Carry MC ahead 





Offset Stripes 
Carry MC ahead 
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Stripes ore not to scale 


Striped Mittens 


Tension: 7 sts and б.б rds in pattern = 1 inch. Equipment: 1 set US No. 4 double-pointed knitting needles, or size you 
need to knit in pattern at correct tension. Large-eyed yarn needle. Short length of waste yarn for st holder. Yarn: The 
blue and gray sample was mace of Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn. Any solic worsted weight yarn works well. See 
below for amounts, which are generous. 


Degree cf difficulty: Intermediate, Straight-farward, but directians are essential the first time. Ao 


Children's Sizes Adult Sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 


Around hand w/thurnb tip 


Mitten sizes 

Mitten length 

Thumb length (1/3 hand) 
Mitten width 


Yarn needed 

(worsted weight wool yarn) 
1,5 02 

1.5 ©2 





Newfoundland Rickrack Stripes 





The fingers and palms of Newfoundland gloves and mittens frequently have 
an offset color alternation (Rnd 1: k 1 blue, k1 white; Rnd 2: k 1 white, k 1 
blue— Salt & Pepper), but change the color carried ahead in every round, so 
that the same stitch (say, Stitch No. 1, 3, 5, 7...) is consistently carried ahead. 

The carried-ahead stitches are then stacked one above another in vertical 
ridges obvious to eye and touch, thickening and tightening the knit, giving 
the palms greater durability, warmth, and a better gripping surface. 

Here is a pattern for mittens entirely made with this technique, which are 
intriguingly squashy when made with a light worsted weight wool yarn. The 
pattern is almost the same as Striped Mittens, but has a different cuff and 
enough other differences that I gave it its own pages, graphics, and 
measurement box. 

I haven't seen this technique used as a tradition for entire mittens 


anywhere in my mitten travels, but think it deserves a little push. The 
constant change of carried-ahead color may drive you crazy at first, but it 
falls into a rhythm and the product is worth the trouble. 


Technical stuff 


While the stockinette striped cuff of the other striped mittens can be used for 
this mitten, a single-colored, ribbed cuff seems better suited to its squashiness 
and the small, visual action of the rickrack stripes. A smaller size knitting 
needle is used for the cuff. 


The thumb gore increase is taken from the traditional thumb gore for Salt & 
Pepper—inc 4 sts every 4th rnd. 


The lengthwise ridged effect and the rickrack-like widthwise stripes are 
achieved by stacking alternating colored, carried ahead stitches on an uneven 
number of sts throughout. That is, in a rnd, carry the odd numbered sts (every 
other st) ahead. 


This means changing the color carried ahead at the beg of every rnd, so that, 
say, the first st (and the 3rd, 5th, and so forth) will be carried ahead but will 
alternate in color rnd by rnd. 


This mitten is knit circularly on 4 needles. 
The mittens are identical and can be worn on 
either hand. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer 


to it when moving 
into unknown areas. 


Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 

Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; in, 
inch(es); inc, increase; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rep, repeat; rnd, 
round; SSK, slip, slip, knit; st(s), stitches; tog, together. 


1. Cuff. On smaller needles and using Maine cast on and MC, cast on 45, 45 
(48, 54, 57, 60) sts. 

Work k2 p1 ribbing in MC until cuff measures at least 2, 2.33 (2.33, 2.5, 2.5, 
2.66) inches. 6 sts before the end of last rnd, join CC. 

2. Thumb gore and hand. 


Set-up rnd. Change to larger needles and Salt & Pepper pattern, starting with 
MC and carrying ahead MC this rnd. 


At beg of this rnd, set up thumbgore: k1, k both colors into 1 st in pattern 
sequence, k1, k both colors into next st, place marker. The 5 sts between the 
first st and the marker are the beg of the thumb gore. 


Work to middle of Needle 2 (little finger side) and k both colors into 1 st in 
pattern sequence in 1, 1 (2, 2, 1, 2) successive sts. Complete rnd even. 48, 48 
(52, 58, 60, 64) sts. 


Work 3 rnds even, always changing the color carried ahead at beg of every 
rnd. The ridges will always come out even, but the Salt & Pepper won't, and 


there will be 2 sts of the same color at the beg/end of the rnd. 


Work 3 rnds even, always changing the color carried ahead at the beg of rnd. 
By the 4th rnd, you should begin to see little ridges forming vertically, and 
odd-looking jagged stripes starting to form widthwise. 


Inc rnd. K 1, k both colors into 1 st, place marker, rep k in pattern to 2 sts 
before marker, k both colors into 1 st, rep in next st. Complete rnd in pattern. 


Inc this way every 4th rnd a total of 2, 3 (3, 4, 4, 4) times until there are 11, 
15 (15, 19, 19, 19) sts between the 2 outside MC lines. 


56, 60 (64, 74, 76, 80) sts total. 
Work even until thumb gore measures 2, 2.33 (2.33, 2.5, 2.5, 2.66) inches. 


Take off thumb gore sts. Put on a holder 13, 15 (15, 19, 19, 19) thumb gore 
sts between (but not including) the 1st and the marker, (but, in Child's 4—6, 
include the 1st st and the st after the marker). Remove marker. 


Using twisted make 1, cast on 5, 5 (5, 5, 7, 7) sts over the gap, in pattern. 48, 
50 (54, 60, 64, 68) sts. 


3. Hand. Work even in pattern 3, 3.33 (3.33, 3.75, 3.84) inches, close to the 
end of the hand. This will seem long, but the dec is quite fast, and the knitting 
pulls in quickly. 
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4. Set up dec. Arrange sts on 3 needles so that one needle covers the center 
back, there are about the same number of sts on each needle, and each needle 
begins with an MC st. 


Dec Rnd 1, and all following rnds. Starting with Needle 2, at end of each 
needle, SSK in the color of the next-to-last st. At beg of each needle, k 2 tog 
in the color of the 2nd st. Decs lean toward the *seam." Work 1 rnd even, 
then dec this way in every rnd. 


When 12 to 14 sts remain, stop. 


Compare the length of your mitten with the finished measurement at the 
beginning of these directions. If you are satisfied with the length, break yarn 
with a 6-inch tail. Use a yarn needle to draw the remaining sts up on the tail 
to close the tip. 


If you are not happy, measure the length of your dec section, write it down, 
then rip back to the beginning of the decs and work (or rip) more, so that the 
length of the dec section and your new work will equal your desired length. 


5. Thumb. On 2 needles, pick up 13, 15 (15, 19, 19, 19) thumb gore sts from 
holder, 5, 5 (5, 5, 7, 7) sts from top of thumb hole. Pick up and twist 1 st from 
each corner of the thumb hole. 


20, 22 (22, 26, 28, 28) sts. 


Join both colors by sewing into the inside of the mitten, starting from the 
right side of the thumb hole. (You can pick this out later and make it 
beautiful, but this gives you a strong start.) Work even in pattern, matching 
colors and ridges on all sides to the thumb gore and the upper hand. 


Continue in pattern until thumb is 1.37, 1.75 (2, 2.5, 2.5, 3) inches long, or 
just above the middle of the thumb nail. 


Dec as on hand until 12 sts remain. End as on hand. 


Finish. Draw all tails inside the mitten. Turn inside out and weave all tails 
under the floats of the opposite color. Trim tails. 


6. Return to Step 1, and make another identical mitten. These can be used on 
either hand. 


stc 
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Stripes are not to scale. 


Newfoundland Rickrack Striped Mittens 


Tension: 7 sts and 6.5 mds in pattern =1 inch. Equipment: 1 set US No, 4 double-poirted knitting needles, or size you 
need ta knit in pattern at correct tension, One set US No. 2 double-painted knitting needles for ribbed cuff. Large- 
eyed yarn needle. Short length of waste yarn for st holder and marker. Yarn: The sample was knitted in Rauma Strik- 
kegarn, a DK weight yarn. Any worsted or DK weight wool yarn will work. See below for amounts, which are 


generous. 


Degree of difficulty: Intermediate. Straight-forward, but directions are essential the first time. aA 


Children's Sizes Adult Sizes 


Hand sizes 


Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten sizes 

Mitten length 

Thumb length (1/5 hand] 
Mitten width 


Yarn needed 

(worsted weight woal yarn) 
Mc 

cc 


Time ta make 1 pair 





Hadelands Mittens 


A Hidden Rib 





This is a scrumptious mitten that developed from a misunderstanding, or 
maybe several misunderstandings; the sort that occur when one person tells 
another in a whisper how to do something, and the instructions are passed on, 
never written down, from person to person, until the final product is only 
marginally like the original whisper. 

The original mitten comes from the Hadeland district of Norway. In 
Votten i Norsk Tradition, Norwegian knitting historian Ingeborg Gravjord 
describes it as a typical local pattern: “The colors can vary, but the pattern 
and the shape are always the same . . . A vertically striped, ribbed pattern, a 
stockinette gauntlet cuff, a herring-bone patterned thumb, and thumb gore." 

The decrease is made within the pattern, so the 5-st ribbed pattern is 
narrowed to 4 sts, 3 sts, then 2, and finally to perhaps 18 sts in a single color 


that, in the manner of New England mittens, are drawn up on the tail from 
knitting, rounding the tip of the mitten, unlike the 90? housetop ending one 
expects in Norwegian mittens. 

First knitted by Pernille Pedersdatter (Egge) Rosendal (b. 1823) for her 
family and neighbors, the mitten pattern was taken up by one of her 
daughters, who then taught it to others. It was revived after World War II, 
and became a local sales item at Hadelands Museum gift shop. 

The mitten in Hadelands Museum is not a very pretty mitten. It is what 
Maine people would call *garmy." There is too much of it, too big, too round, 
too much cuff, too fat a thumb. But then, there are misunderstandings. 

The first misunderstanding was apparently by Torbjgrg Gauslaa, the 
Norsk Husflid's consultant for the area, who re-interpreted the ribbed pattern 
as K 1 dark, p 1(not p 2 as in the original) dark, k 1 dark, k 1 light. The dark 
color, a moss green in that case, was carried ahead. She reinterpreted the 
herringbone thumb and thumb gore as a leaf pattern with increases branching 
from the center. A charming mitten, which I photographed at her house and 
tried to copy. I still haven't quite gotten the thumb to come out like hers. 

With measurements and tension calculations from Nora Johnson's 
striped mitten and Norwegian Rauma DK-weight Strikkegarn, my first try 
came out as narrow as an arrow, but otherwise looked like Torbjerg's. I 
projected my photos of her mitten onto a screen, counted stitches, crunched 
numbers, and reworked the directions. 

My second try was in two similar colors of heavier Bartlettyarns 
Fisherman yarn, and, on a whim, I decided to carry the contrast color ahead 
instead of carrying the main color ahead, as both the Hadelands knitters and 
Torbjørg had. 

Oooh! Amazing things happened! 

Instead of the raised, dark green ridges with an opening purl stitch in the 
middle, the whole surface became flat. The purl stitch was squeezed 
completely out of sight except when the mitten was put on, then it showed as 
deep cracks in the extremely flat surface. 

The pattern, a 4-st repeat, now rises directly from the (new) ribbed cuff 
and is seemingly no wider. In actual fact, a MC purl stitch hides between the 
2 k sts of the ribbing on the hand. The single, carried-ahead CC sts pull the 2 
MC sts together and squeeze the purl stitch out of sight. The purl rib shows 
only when the mitten is worn and the hand flexes somewhat. Beautiful and 


strong, but also subtle and very Scandinavian. A great mitten for a guy, but 
with the leaf pattern on the thumb, equally suited for a woman. 

Whenever I worry about polluting the pure folk handcraft of earlier 
knitters, I remind myself that each knitter works with a received pattern and 
adds or subtracts elements of it to suit herself. And so—here is a handsome 
Yankee version of a Hadelands mitten. 


Technical stuff 


Pattern stitch is a 4-st, 1-rnd repeat, shown on Chart A: K1 MC, p1 MC, k1 
MC, k1CC. Carry CC ahead except where instructed not to in order to 
achieve the effect of the gray and violet (or green and gray) sample. 


To flatten out the thumb gore pattern to match that on the hand, carry MC 
ahead only on the thumb gore. Doing this requires your attention in every 
rnd. (Carrying CC ahead here makes the 2-st CC stripes pop out and distorts 
the outside of the thumb oddly. If you have a better solution, I’m here in 
Maine waiting to hear about it.) 


Measuring the tension in this pattern is a bit odd, because of the sunken p st. 
You can wait and measure tension in the first 2 inches of pattern, but in this 
one instance, you might want to make a test swatch, casting on about 24 sts 
on 3 needles and knitting circularly in the Hadelands ribbed pattern for about 
3 inches. Bind off in pattern. Wash the swatch in warm soapy water, spin it 
almost dry in the washing machine, and cut it open. Lay the swatch out flat, 
but don't stretch it at all. Place a ruler over it, placing the inch line at the edge 
of a MC stripe. Count all visible sts. You should see 6 sts per inch. If so, you 
actually have the correct tension of 8 spi—including 2 hidden p sts. 


Decs at the top of the hand were within the pattern on the original Hadelands 
mitten: a 4-st pattern became a 3-st pattern, then 2 and finally all the single 
sts were pulled up on the knitting tail. In this reinterpretation, the stripes meet 
along three SSK/K2tog paired dec lines (à la Striped Mittens), leaving the 
pattern and the thickness of the fabric intact. 


The leaf-like thumb design is Torbjerg's interpretation. accomplished with a 
left and a right make-1 inc around a single center st. The inc continues up into 
the thumb, but once the upper limit to how many sts are needed there is 
reached, a corresponding number of sts is decreased on the outer edges. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 

Abbreviations. Dec, decrease; in, inch(es); inc, increase; k, knit; m 1, make 
1; p, purl; rnd(s), round(s); SSK, slip, slip, knit; spi, stitches per inch; st(s), 
stitch(es); tog, together (K 2 tog). 

1. Cuff. On smaller needles, cast on 48 (51, 57, 60) sts on smaller needles. 
Rib: K 2, p 1 for 2.4 (2.66, 2.66, 3) inches. 6 sts before end of final rnd, join 
CC. Slip last p st onto Needle 1. 


2. Hand and thumb gore. Set up hand: Change to larger needles. 
Rnd 1. Set up both thumb gore (first) and Hadelands Rib pattern (next). 


Set up thumb gore. K 1 CC into the p st you just moved. Above the first k 
rib: K 1 MC, k 1 CC in the bar between k sts, K 1 MC, k 1 CC. This is the 
base of the thumb gore, outlined by CC sts. The newly made CC st in the 


middle is the center of the thumb gore. Lay a short piece of contrasting yarn 
in front of it as a marker, if you wish. 


Always carry MC ahead in the thumb gore area. 


Set up Hadeland's rib pattern. Above every k rib, k 1 MC, p 1 MC into bar 
between k sts, k 1 MC, then k 1 CC into p rib st. Carry CC ahead 
consistently! All the k 1 CCs should be above p sts of the cuff, and all the 
new p sts should be between 2 k sts of the ribbing. If this is not the case, find 
out where you went wrong and fix it now. It will only get worse if you don't. 
(I re-knit my third Hadeland's mitten so many times the yarn fuzzed.) 


64 (68, 76, 80) sts. 
Rnd 2. Thumb gore inc follows Chart B. 


K 1 CC. Change to carrying MC ahead, k 1 MC st, make 1 CC st leaning 
right. K 1 CC (the center st), make 1 CC st leaning left, work to edge of 
thumb gore. Change to carrying CC ahead. 


Complete rnd in Hadelands Rib. 


Inc this way every 2nd rnd, following the colors shown in Chart B, until there 
are 17 (19, 21, 23) sts between (but not including) the 2 outside CC lines of 
the thumb gore. Continue central inc every 2 rnds, but now dec at both edges 
of thumb gore in every inc md: K1 MC, K2 tog in the color of the 2nd st, inc 
as usual at the center line, work to 3 sts from end of thumb gore, SSK 2 tog in 
color of 3rd st from the end, k 1 MC. In the following rnd, k above the dec in 
the same color (MC into MC or CC into CC). 


Work thus until thumb gore measures 2.4 (2.5, 2.5, 2.75) inches from top of 
cuff. 


Total, 78 (84, 94, 100) sts, of which 17 (19, 21, 23) sts are the thumb gore. 





3. Take off thumb sts. Put thumb gore sts on a holder. Using twisted make 1, 
cast on 7 sts above the thumb hole continuing the color sequence of 
Hadeland's rib pattern from the hand. 68 (72, 80, 84) sts. 


Work even 3.33 (3.75, 3.66, 3.84) inches. This will seem long, but the dec is 
6 sts in every rnd and the end comes quickly. 


4. Set up dec. Arrange sts on 3 needles so that one needle covers the center 
back, there are about the same number of sts on each needle, and each needle 
ends with a p st. (It's all right to move the beginning of the rnd over a few 
sts.) 


Dec Rnd 1. At end of each needle, SSK in the color of the next-to-last st 
(MC in this case). From now on, sts facing each other at the ends of needles 
will be the same color and type (p or k). 


Work 1 rnd even. 


Dec Rnd 2, and all following rnds. At beginning of each needle, k 2 
together in the color of the 2nd st. At the end of each needle, SSK in the color 
of the next-to-last st. The decs will lean toward the “seam,” and the colors 
will match and meet there. 


When the second to last st (or the second st) is a p st, work it as a k st for the 
dec. When there is a long CC float at the dec seam, catch it on the MC strand 
on both sides of the decs. (See weave in in T & T). 


Dec in every rnd. When 12 to 14 sts remain. stop. 


Compare the length of your mitten with the finished measurement at the 
beginning of these directions. If you are satisfied with the length, break yarn 
with a 6-inch tail. Use a yarn needle to draw the remaining sts up on the tail 
to close the tip. 


If you are not happy, measure the length of your decrease section, write it 
down, then rip back to the beginning of the decreases and work enough more 
that the length of the dec section plus your new work will equal your desired 
length. Dec and end as above. 


3. Thumb. Pick up 17 (19, 21, 23) sts from holder on 1 needle. Pick up 7 sts 
from top of thumb hole on 2 needles and pick up and twist 1 st from each 
corner in CC (or 2 sts—as many as you need to avoid a hole there. K these 
optional 2 sts tog as 1 CC st in the first rnd.) 26 (28, 30, 32) sts. 


On outside of thumb, continue thumb gore pattern and carry MC ahead. 
Match inside of thumb to Hadeland's rib on hand and carry CC ahead 
between the first and last CC st of the inside. The beauty of this mitten is its 
precision, and the lines from the hand should flow without interruption up the 
inside of the thumb. 


26 (28, 30, 32) thumb sts. 

Work even 1.75 (2.1, 2.1, 2.25) inches. 

Dec thumb tip: 

Follow Chart C decreases until 9 sts remain. 


Break yarn with 6-inch tail. With yarn needle, draw up remaining sts on tail 
to close tip. Finish. 


Return to Step 1, and make a second mitten. This mitten can be worn on 
either hand. (The back-of-hand panel in the dec area shifts to another panel 
and works for either hand.) 
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Pattern not to scale 





Hadelands Mittens: A Hidden Rib 


Tension: 8 sts and б mds = : inch (See Technical Stuff in text.) Equipment 1 set double-pointed knitting needles each 
US No. 4 (or size you need to knit in pettern at correct tension) end US Na 2 for ribbing. Large-eyed vern needle, Short 
length of waste yarn for st holder. Yarn: The green and light gray sample was made of Creen Mountain Spinnery Won- 
derfully Woolly and is lighter than the violet and gray sample, made of Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman yarn. Any medium 
(worsted) weight wool yarn works wall. See below for amounts, which are generaus. 


Degree of difficulty: Challenging and gorgeaus. Requires some passion. COO 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb 


Mitten sizes 

Hand length(+.25 їп ease] 
Thumb (1/3 hand) 

Mitten width 


Yarn 

(Bartlettyarns z-ply fisherman er Green Mountain 
Spinnery Wonderfully Woolly) 

Main color (MC) 

Contrast color (CC) 





Two Strands in a Twist 


Twined Knitting and Its Maine Cousin 


Mrs. Blake's fishermen's double-knit mittens from coastal Maine are a 
transitional thing between two-colored stranding, pull-up knitting, fulled 
knitting, and twined knitting. They are stranded, but only in one color. They 
pull-up, but not entirely. And while made with two strands of one color, but 
they aren't twined. Perhaps they are a thing apart, but they lead into twined 
knitting because, like most twined knitting, they are knit with two strands of 
the same color. 

Twined knitting creates a firm, even fabric with a little stretch both 
length- and width-wise. The stitches pull together even more than in the pull- 
up technique and twist slightly to one side. 

Twined knitting, called tvadndssticking (two-end knitting) in Swedish 
and tveband (twi-knitting) in Norwegian, is knitting alternating strands of the 
inside and outside ends of a single ball of yarn, carrying both strands in the 
same position. Instead of carrying one strand ahead and the other behind as in 
stranded color patterns, both are picked up from the same position throughout 
one round, or throughout the garment. This twists the floats together— 
twining them—on the wrong side, so that the purl side looks as if a piece of 
matching twine were laid between the rows of purl stitches. 

An old technique, twined knitting was lost to general public knowledge 
for centuries, although it continued to be knitted into mittens for forestry 
workers throughout the mountains of the Scandinavian peninsula. It was 
rediscovered about 25 years ago, first in Dalarna, Sweden, by Dalarnas 
Museum curators Birgitta Dandanell and Ulla Danielsson, and later in the 
mountains near Lillehammer, Norway, by Norsk Husflid regional consultant 
Torbjórg Gauslaa. 

Twined knitting existed as a purely folk idiom for about half a 
millenium. Knitting experts at Copenhagen's National Museet think that 
early northern European knitters freely used various techniques that have 
since vanished (including inlaid patterns and twined knitting), much as we 
use ribbing or garter stitch for edging, or two-colored stranding today. Some, 
including twined knitting, may have dropped out of usage with the advent of 


the German technique of holding the yarn in the left hand and picking it off 
with the right needle—a speedy technique, but one that makes twined 
knitting all but impossible. 

In the parts of Norway and Sweden where twined knitting is done today, 
knitters commonly hold their knitting in the old way, and carry their yarn on 
their right pekefinger (index finger.) For the many American, British, and 
French knitters who still knit this way, twined knitting is a snap. For Northern 
Europeans who learned in school to pick the yarn from their left index, 
twined knitting has been a challenge. 

Twined knitting was once used on edges meant to lie flat or for 
controlled stretchiness (much as we use garter stitch today)—along neck and 
bodice edges, on sleeves, and at the tops of socks or the wrists of mittens. For 
centuries it persisted in the mountains of Sweden and Norway, in both cotton 
and woolen mittens, gloves, caps, and jacket sleeves, valued for its firm, 
slightly flexible fabric, its density and, particularly in Sweden, as a design 
element. 

Swedish twined-knitters decorate the knit surface by bringing one strand 
forward and purling alternate stitches with the purl strand remaining in front. 
The combination of the purl stitches and the purl floats are used to form 
striking geometric patterns against the smoothly twined-knit ground. 

When rediscovered by Dalarnas Museum, twined knitting was used 
primarily for mittens and small projects made in one color with embroidered 
or knit-in accents in another color to emphasize such structural elements as 
thumb gores and cast-ons. Many knitters knew a little about it, but the 
museum was lucky to find one woman, Elsie Jonsson of Sollerón, who had 
not only the whole technology but also the vocabulary to go with it. 

In Norway, regional Norsk Husflid consultant Torbjørg Gauslaa found 
women who still twined-knit work mittens for their husbands and other 
forestry workers. At Dandanell’s request, Torbjórg sent the museum a 
Norwegian twined-knitted mitten. They wrote back to her immediately: 
“Why did you send it inside out?" 

Torbjórg replied: “In Norway, we call that right side out." The 
Norwegian twined-knitting tradition has the purl side out and none of the 
surface decoration of the Swedish mittens, but plays with variations of twist, 
alternations of knit and purl rounds. And the Norwegian mittens are lined— 
with various techniques of shagging, or with a long duplicate stitch called 


“napping.” “The women don't consider the mittens finished until they're 
nappade," Torbjórg told me while teaching me this wonderful old form of 
knitting. 

Although twined knitting is not a traditional form in the United States or 
Canada—did all Scandinavian immigrants come from the coast?—it fits in 
well with our national taste and our climate, so I have included a Norwegian 
twined-knitted mitten and a wrister that utilize the technique, while trying 
earnestly not to step on the toes of Birgitta Dandanell, Ulla Danielsson who 
wrote Twined Knitting), and Ingebjgrg Gravjord, author of Votten i Norsk 
Tradisjon [Mittens and Gloves in Norwegian Tradition]. 


Maine Fishermen’s Double-Knit 
Wet Mittens 





Maine fishermen's mittens, knitted of white wool, extra large, shrunken and 
fulled by the fishermen themselves, and worn wet! Sound like a fish story? 
But it's true. 

Until sixty years ago most Maine fishermen wore them, wetted down in 
the cold salt water, and wrung out. At the end of the day their hands emerged 
from their mittens steaming warm and pink. Are they a local invention? 
Something from our English ancestors? In fact, they were once worn by 
fishermen and woodsmen alike throughout the chillier parts of the North 
Atlantic from Norway to Newfoundland to Rhode Island—and as far away as 
Alaska and British Columbia. 

These fisherman's mittens are unlike any made today. All the Maine 
fishermen's mittens in use today, as well as those of Norway and 


Newfoundland, are simple single-knit, often white, mittens, which thicken 
remarkably when felted and shrunk, but none are as thick as these. The 
originals were knitted by Iantha Blake of South Brooksville, Maine, who 
knitted them by alternating two strands of creamy white yarn. They look- ed 
like every description I have ever heard of fishermen's mittens, but like none 
I had ever seen before: They were nearly a foot long—huge—and white. 
They were thick, a little puffy. 

I saw my first pair of Iantha Blake's mittens in Sweden! They had been 
given to Dalarnas Museum by their owner, Mary Chase of South Brooksville, 
Maine, because the technique used to make them was similar to twined 
knitting, a technique discovered in the Swedish mountains and re-developed 
by Dalarnas Museum in the 1970s. 

However, the yarns of fishermen's mittens were not twisted around each 
other: Two strands of yarn were alternated, with a yarn change after every 
stitch, giving the mittens the characteristically ridged appearance of pull-up 
knitting. Every seven or eight rnds, Mrs. Blake briefly changed the strand she 
was carrying ahead, and alternated it for several rounds before knitting 
another eight rnds with the same strand ahead. 

A relative of Mary Chase's husband, Iantha Blake was a job knitter, who 
knit batches of mittens for shipment to a wholesaler in Boston, who provided 
the yarn. This type of knitting must have been commonly used for 
fishermen's mittens at one time, or there would be no reason for a job knitter 
to use a method that takes more time to knit and consumes perhaps half again 
as much yarn—unless these pairs were different from the mittens she sold. 

The mittens in Sweden and a similar pair in Chase's private collection in 
South Brooksville may have been knit especially for family members or for 
local sale, and Blake may have developed the method herself from experience 
with bi-colored knitting. We may never find out, as Iantha died while Mary 
was in Sweden. 

The first original fisherman's mittens I had access to was a pair knitted 
by Chebeague native Minnie Doughty, who also died without teaching 
anyone how to knit fishermen's mittens. In her lifetime she had knitted many 
pairs of fishermen's mittens, and the pair that I examined was treasured as a 
keepsake by her daughters. These were extremely dense, even though they 
had never been fulled, but they were definitely knit with only one strand of 
yarn. 


Generally, fishermen's mittens around the North Atlantic are roughly the 
same. All are knitted of natural yarn, usually white in North America. All are 
knitted very large and shrunk to size—until "they're molded to his hands,” as 
Laura Ridgewell, the knitting wife of a Sebasco, Maine, fisherman told me. 
Everywhere they are knit large to be shrunk and fulled; and everywhere they 
are worn wet. 

There are variations: In Norway, human hair was sometimes either spun 
into the yarn or knitted in to improve durability and water resistance. Also in 
Norway, fishermen's mittens are sometimes knitted with a thumb on each 
side, to get maximum wear from both sides of the mitten. 

In the Shetlands, gray fishermen's mittens are thought to be unlucky, 
which, knitting historian Sheila McGregor notes, makes sense, because gray 
yarn doesn't shrink as well as white. 

To the north of Shetland, Faroe Island fishermen's wives knitted morrit- 
colored wet mittens for their men—a warm brown common among Faroe 
sheep. There, black is the unlucky color. 


Wear Wet Mittens damp— but keep moving! 


Albert Doughty of Bath, Maine, recounted going clamming with his father as 
an eight-year old. He had brand new fishermen's mittens given him by his 
mother, and as he worked with his clam rake through the bed, picking clams 
with his fingers, he tried fastidiously to keep his mittens dry. 

Finally, in exasperation his father said, *Looks like you're never gonna 
learn unless I show you." He took young Albert's mittens off, took them 
down to the water and “threw ’em in." After rescuing them, he wrung them 
out and gave them back. *Now put 'em on, and clap your hands like this," he 
said, flinging his hands around his own shoulders to get the circulation 
moving. 

When I knew Albert, he worked as an outdoor carpenter at the Bath Iron 
Works shipyard. Every winter morning he took his mittens to the edge of the 
river to wet them and wring them out. Other carpenters with dry mittens 
sometimes had frost-bitten fingers, but Albert never did. 

Experimentation in our family shows that wet wool mittens are indeed 
warmer than dry ones, but only if you are working, walking, or playing hard. 
You are advised not to wet your mittens down before sitting on the front 


doorstep in a stiff, subzero wind. And do wring them out before wearing 
them. Damp is the goal, not sopping wet. 

(This pattern and its commentary were first published in Chellie Pingree, 
ed., North Island Designs 4, Down East, 1992.) 


Technical stuff 


Yarn. In Maine Fishermen's Mittens of all sorts are traditionally made with 
creamy sheep's white Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman Yarn, but other natural 
wool yarn with lanolin should work fine. The mittens must be knitted in 
wool, as felting and shrinking is integral to their fit. Superwash™ processed 
wools will not shrink or felt either. 


Double-knit mittens, in one color or two, use perhaps 85 percent more wool 
than single-knit mittens. 


Pattern. The directions are for the Alternative Pattern shown on chart with A 
and B representing 2 strands of the same color alternating 1/1 on an odd 
number of sts, with one strand carried ahead throughout. (In 2 colors, this 
would be called Salt & Pepper). In one color, it creates a raised pattern like 
bird's eye cloth that can be best seen by looking across the fabric diagonally. 
While stacking carried-ahead sts draws up the fabric in ridges, offsetting 
them as I have here causes the fabric to lie flat, wide, and a little puffy—ideal 
for shrinking. 


Mrs. Blake's pattern. Stacking the carried-ahead sts pulls in the fabric 
widthwise, and makes a narrow, dense, and firm mitten with raised vertical 
lines—much like the striped mittens in this section. Probably to cut down on 
yarn consumption, Mrs. Blake's mitten alternated stacking carried-ahead sts 
for 8 to 10 rnds with a few rnds of offsetting them. 


Keeping control of two identical strands. 


It's easier to untangle possible twists when working from both ends of a 
single ball. So, wind a center-pull ball and start knitting with the inside end, 
then join the outside end for the second strand at the top of the cuff. 


Identify one of the strands as the one to be carried ahead. I keep the two 
strands sorted by threading a hair elastic onto the second strand of yarn 
before joining it at the top of the cuff, then hook the elastic over my right 


middle finger and always carry that strand ahead. (If you knit with the yarn 
over your left index finger, put the strand with the elastic to the left of the 
other.) 


If you get lost and don't know which strand to use, or pick the knitting up 
after being away from it, always start with the strand that wasn't used for the 
last stitch. 


If you make a mistake in one rnd, you will see every other stitch start to form 
a little vertical ridge in your knitting. Don't worry. The best and worst of this 
pattern is that this tiny error won't show after the mitten is fulled. But your 
tension will change radically (and your mitten will change shape) if there are 
more than one or two rnds of these vertical ridges together. 


Sizes. Although I have given many sizes here, you may wish to knit a 
different size. If so, see “Fitting Tips for Shrinking Mittens” at end of the 
directions. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; dec, decrease; k, knit; p, purl; in, inch(es); 
inc, increase; rep, repeat; tog, together. 


1. Cuff. On three US No. 7 double-pointed needles, cast on 33, 36, 39, (42, 
45, 51) sts, distributed evenly in multiples of 3 on 3 needles. K 2 p 1 with one 
strand until cuff measures 3, 3, 3, (4, 4, 4) inches. 


2. Start pattern and thumb gore in the same rnd. At end of the last rnd, 
join B, threading an elastic onto it before joining, and hooking the marker 
over one finger. Carry this strand ahead, and k 1 A, k 1 B from now on, 
never varying the pattern in the least except to inc and to p marking sts. The 
pattern quickly falls into a fine rhythm, and you can almost forget about it. 


Rnd 1. Set up thumb gore: Place last p st onto first needle. P 1, k 1, make 1, 
k 1, p 1. The 2 p sts outline the thumb gore. Incs will be next to and within 
the 2 lines of p sts. Maintain the 2 p sts to top of thumb gore. 


K to end of rnd in pattern as you inc 5, 6, 5 (6, 5, 5) more stitches, evenly 
distributed, by knitting into the bar between 2 k sts on the ribbing (or by 
make 1). 39, 43, 45, (49, 51, 57) sts. 


Rnd 2, 3, 4. Work even in pattern. 


Rnd 5. Inc for thumb gore: p 1, inc 1 st in next st by knitting both strands 
into 1 st (in the correct order), work to st before next p st, inc the same way, p 
1. 


К around. К rnds 4, 5, and 6 even, maintaining the 2 p sts as markers. 


Continue thumb gore. Repeat Rnds 2—5 until there are 9, 11, 11 (13, 15, 17) 
sts between but not including the p sts. 45, 51, 53 (59, 63, 71) sts. 


Work even until thumb gore measures 2.5, 3, 3, (3.25, 3.25, 4) inches. 


Place 9, 11, 13 (15, 17, 19) thumb gore sts on a holder, including the 2 p sts 
except in child's sizes 4—6 and 8-10. On these, leave the p sts in the body of 
the mitten (and k them from here on). Cast on 8 sts over the thumb hole. Inc 
by make 1 at beg of rnd. 45, 49, 49, (53, 55, 61). 





3. Hand above thumb hole. Work even in pattern 2 (3, 3.25, 3.75, 4, 4.5) 
inches. 


4. Closing the tip. The dec for the tip of the fingers is complicated by the 
pattern, but you will dec at beginning and end of every needle: 


Dec: K to 2 sts from end of needle, (SSK 2 together. Next needle: k 2 
together, then k to 2 sts from end of needle) and repeat around. The last K 2 
together dec will be on the first two sts of the first needle in the next rnd. 


Repeat this dec rnd every third rnd until there are 19 sts left. K 2 together 
around (= 10 sts). Check “Before Shrinking” length for your size. If you're 
happy with the length, break both yarns with 4 inch tails, and with a yarn 
needle, draw them up firmly to close the tip. 


If the mitten is too short or too long, measure the length of the decs, write 
down the measurement, then rip back to the beg of the decs and add (or rip) 
enough more that the dec length and your new work equals the desired 
length. (Remember, there will be about 20 percent shrinkage or slightly 
more.) 


5. Thumb: Pick up from thumb gore 9, 11, 13 (15, 17,19) sts divided 
between 2 needles and pick up and twist 1 st from each side of thumb hole. 
On children's sizes 4—6 and 8—10, pick up the 2 p sts without twisting them. 
Pick up the 8 sts from the hand side on the third needle. 19, 21, 23 (25, 27, 
29). 


Join both yarns by sewing them into the inside of the mitten, starting at the 
right side of the thumb hole. (You can pick the stitches out later to make a 
less visible join, but this anchors your yarn for a strong knitting startup.) 


K 1 rnd even, carrying one strand ahead consistently. 


Next rnd, dec 1 st on both ends of the third needle, and redistribute the sts so 
there are about the same number on each. 17, 19, 21 (23, 25, 27) sts. 


Work even until the thumb measures 2, 2.5, 2.5 (2.75, 2.75, 3.25) inches. 


Next rnd, dec: k 2 tog, k 2, and rep to end of rnd. K 2 rnds. Next rnd: k 2 
together, k 1, and repeat around. Break yarn and pull remaining sts up on the 
tail to close the tip. 


6. Finish: Crochet a loop at edge of cuff for hanging the mittens to dry. Use 
the tail left from casting on if possible. One Maine fisherman's wife and 
mother, Minnie Doughty of Chebeague Island, buttonhole-stitched the loop 
for extra strength. Sew a button on the opposite mitten, if you wish, or 
another loop. Work all remaining ends into the back of the fabric. This is a 
good time to check and cover up holes at the corners of the thumb hole. 


Make another identical mitten. These mittens can be used on either hand. 





Shrinking Your Wet Mittens 


Traditionally fishermen's mittens are felted, or fulled, by the fisherman on his 
boat. To do this, he wets his mittens in the warm, salt, cooling water from the 


engine, tosses them on the cold, wet, salty deck and walks on them while he 
works with traps or nets, sloshing cold water on them in the process. 


Now and then he dries them on the engine manifold, carefully tending and 
turning them to keep them from scorching (Even gurry doesn't smell as bad 
as burnt wool and his wife didn't spend a day making the gurry). After 
several cycles, seawater to deck to manifold, the mittens shrink enough to be 
functional. They shrink more in use, and men working with oily fish like 
herring often find their mittens continue to shrink past usefulness. 


For a controlled, less fishy method to get the same results, see Fulling. 


Fitting Tips for Fulled Mittens 


To knit a fishermen's mitten to fit your man's hand after it shrinks is tricky, 
but fishermen's mitten knitters along the North Atlantic have had this 
problem a long time and seem to have solved it. 


You can knit a standard size, and many knitters do that. Fishermen's mittens 
in the craft store at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, are stacked like a pile of 
cardboard cutouts: twenty or so mittens, identical, all left mittens, their edges 
matching all the way around. They are loosely knit and they shrink easily. I 
bought a pair and when shrunk, mine were too small for me, but if I hadn't 
shrunk them quite as much, they would have been fine, if a little wide. 


Or you can play. 


You knit the mitten at a tension of 5.5 sts per inch. You will shrink it to 6.5 
sts per inch. Well, then: Measure around a mitten that fits well (or measure 
around your hand at the knuckles, including the tip of your thumb) and 
multiply by 6.5 which will be the gauge when the mitten has been shrunk. 9 
inches (man's M) x 6.5 = 58.5 sts (round to 59 or 60 sts). Now cast your sts 
on to needles that will k 5.5 sts per inch with the yarn you're using. 





MEL PLE E ll 
You will want to cast on about 10 percent fewer sts for the cuff (6 fewer, in 
this case) for the ribbing, because ribbing flattens out and loses its stretch 
when fulled. At the top of the ribbing you will increase to the full 59 (or your 
figure) sts. That takes care of the girth of the mitten. What about the length? 


Fishermen's wives have this figured out too. The mitten loses about 1/6 of its 
length, as does the thumb, the hand, and even the thumb gore. On the thumb 
gore, increase not 2 sts every second rnd as on other mittens, but 2 sts every 
3rd rnd. At the thumb and finger tips, dec 6 sts every fourth rnd at first, then 
every third, and finally, every second. The mitten will look long, wide and 
pointy, but when you full it, the point will pull in. 


Be especially careful to make the thumb long enough (1/6 longer than 1/3 
your hand length), as too short a thumb will prevent your hand from getting 
all the way into the rest of the mitten. Once the mitten has shrunk, you can't 
add to it or stretch it. 


The ribbing will seem not to shrink at all. It does shrink, but the stretchiness 
disappears entirely. Those who like stretchy cuffs may wish to cast on with 

an invisible cast on, knit the mitten minus cuff, then pick up sts and knit the 
cuff after the fulling process. 
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Double-Knit Fishermen's Wet Mittens 


Tension: 5.5 sts = 1 in, which shrinks to б.б sts = : inch. Equipment: 4 US No. 7 double-pointed knitting needles. Large- 
eyed yarn needle. 16r 2 short lengths af waste yarn for st holders, Size F or G crochet haok for finishing. 


Degree of difficulty; Intermediate skills, but passion required. у 


Children's Sizes Adult Sizes 


Hand sizes 

Hand length 
Araund hand with 
thumb tip 


Mitten size before shrinking 
(«uff + hand) in inches 

Hand length 

Thumb length 

Mitten width 


Mitten size after shrinking 
(cuff + hand) in inches 
Hand length 

Thumb length 

Mitten width 


Yarn (Any natural, mec wt. 
woal yarn, nat shrink-procfed.) 


Time to knit т pair 





Norwegian Purl-Side-Out T'wined 
Knitted Mittens 





A twined-knitted mitten from the mountains of Norway will be the most 
rugged mitten you ever wear or make. 

We hear and see little of it in print, but Norwegian twined knitting 
—tveband—is at least as alive and as widespread as the Swedish twined 
knitting tradition rediscovered in Dalarna in 1977. Articles on Dalarnas 
Museum’s research piqued the interest of Glomdals Museum in Norway to 
see if such existed in their mountains. They consulted Norsk Husflid 
(Norwegian Home Industries) in Lillehammer. 

“When we first heard of Norway having twined knitting too, we wanted 
to see an example," Birgitta Dandanell of Dalarnas Museum (Falun, Sweden) 
told me. “Torbjørg Gauslaa sent us this one.” She smiled, showing me a 
heathery, sheep's gray, rough mitten that looked a little like a garter stitch 


mitten made of Maine wool. *We asked why she had sent it to us inside out. 
Torbjørg wrote back, ‘In Norway, we call that right side out.’” 

When I phoned Torbjgrg from Oslo and said I was interested in 
Norwegian twined knitting, she immediately—no questions asked—invited 
me to stay in her apartment in Lillehammer. Over four days, she taught me 
almost everything I know about twined knitting. 

Torbjerg's job in the mountains of Norway around Lillehammer was to 
seek out ignored local handcrafts, to learn and develop them, both by 
teaching them and by finding alternative ways of using techniques. The 
“inside-out” twined knitted projects presented here are based on her research 
in the area. 

When noticed by the rest of Norway, the tradition was alive only in the 
mountainous provinces nearest the border with Sweden and comprised almost 
only purl-side-out mittens. In the adjoining Swedish provinces, twined 
knitted work mittens are also worn purl side out, presumably because the 
rough purl side provides a better gripping surface. Perhaps also, the knit side 
is the weaker side, while the purl stitches are somewhat protected by the 
twining. 

If you wonder if these patterns have relevance to Maine and New 
England, bear in mind that the North Atlantic rim is one big knitting 
community. Most New England two-color patterns were brought here by the 
herring and cod fisheries and by Swedish settlers in Aroostook County, 
Maine. The only reason we haven't knitted twined knitted mittens before is 
that the knitters in mountain Scandinavia, like mountain people worldwide, 
like their homes and tend to stay put, so they didn't carry the tradition 
anywhere. 

When I asked if the tradition was dying, Torbjørg laughed. “You can 
hardly say it's dying when women come to me with stacks of forty pairs of 
mittens to sell!" 

Incredibly solid, durable, and smart, Torbjerg's Norwegian twined 
knitted mittens look and feel as if they came from Maine. In the future, they 
may. 





Technical stuff 


These mittens are made by twined knitting, which is then lined with napping 
or shag in a lighter yarn and worn purl side out. 

Norwegians often knit circularly with the knit side on the inside of the work; 
that is, they knit on the far side, inside, of the square of needles with the purl 
side on the outside. (Their reasoning is that the knit side is thus exposed to 
less wear and dirt.) This works better with circular needles, but you can try it 
with double-pointed needles. I usually knit them the usual way, with the knit 
side out, then reverse them. 


You must wind a center-pull ball accessible from both ends, using a 
ngstepinde, which you can buy or quickly make yourself. Wind four or more 
small balls—about 1 ounce each. Large balls are seriously inconvenient with 
this technique. 





Particularly in twined knitting, you should spit splice new yarn when you 
come to the end of a ball. Like a candle burned at both ends, a yarn ball used 
from both ends runs out in the middle. You will find yourself with a little 
loop of yarn between the last 2 sts and wonder what happened. Back up a few 
stitches to give yourself some work space on the yarn and break the loop off- 


center (so the 2 joins won't occupy the same space). Spit splice 2 ends of a 
new ball onto the 2 ends of the old ball. 


Right and left mittens are identical and can be used on either hand. 
Twined knitting is invariably worked circularly. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then use it as needed when moving into unknown 
areas. Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 


Directions 


Abbreviations. dec, decrease; in, inch(es); inc, increase; k, knit; TK, twined 
knit; p, purl; rnd(s), round(s); SSK, slip, slip knit, k 2 together through back 
loop; st, stitch; tog, together (knit 2 together). 


1. Cuff. Using Maine cast on and 3 smaller needles, cast on 42, 48, (45, 54, 
57, 57) sts, pulling yarn from inside the ball. 


Work p 2, k 1 rib with one strand (You're not twined knitting yet!), which 
will become k 2, p 1 when the mitten is reversed. Distribute sts so that each 
needle begins a p rib and ends with a k st. 


Note. If p2, k1 ribbing drives you mad, k 2, p 1 on the ribbing, then turn it 
inside out at the top of the cuff. The wrong side of the ribbing will now face 
you, as will the smooth side of the twined knitting, later to become the wrong 
side of the mitten. Start twined knitting into the st you just worked. Although 
you have switched direction as far as the knitting's concerned, you are still 
knitting in your usual direction. 


Rib for at least 2, 2.33 (2.33, 2.5, 2.5, 2.66) inches. In the last 6 sts of the last 
rnd, join second strand. 


2. Start twined knitting and thumb gore. Change to larger needles and 
begin twined knitting. TK 1 rnd, always bringing the yarn for next st over the 
strand just used. Stop before the last st. 


Begin thumb gore: Before knitting it, slip the last k st onto Needle 1. TK 
both strands, one at a time, into the k st you just transferred, k to the st above 
the next k rib; TK both strands into the next st, (optionally, place marker) 
then continue to TK around. The sts directly above the 2 k ribs outline the 


thumb gore. Always inc in the outermost of each. 


Inc this way every 2nd rnd until there are 10, 12 (14, 16, 18, 18) sts between 
(but not including) the outermost sts. 50, 58 (57, 68, 73, 73) sts. 


Continue to TK even until thumb gore measures 2, 2.33 (2.33, 2.5, 2.5, 2.66) 
inches. Put the 10, 12, (14, 16, 18, 18) thumb gore sts on a holder. 


Using twisted make 1, cast on 5 sts above thumb hole. 45, 51 (48, 57, 60, 60) 
sts. 








3. Hand above thumb hole. 


Without moving first st of rnd, redistribute sts so that there are about 15, 17, 
18 (16, 19, 20, 20) sts per needle. TK even to top of the little finger, or 4.75, 
4.66 (5.33, 5.33, 5.5, 6) inches above the cuff. 


4. Dec. (The decs lean away from the seamline. Maintain twined knitting.) 
Rnd 1. Work to 3 sts from end of Needle 2, k 2 tog. Needle 3: K 1, SSK. 

Rnd 2. K around once with no dec. 

Rnd 3. All needles: K 1, SSK; Work to 3 sts from end of needle, k 2 tog, k 1. 
Repeat Rnds 2 and 3, until your mitten above the cuff is its final length, that 
is 6, 7 (7, 7.5, 7.5, 8) inches. 

12 to 18 sts remain. 


TK 1 more rnd, then break yarn with a 4 to 6 inch tail, thread both tails 
through remaining sts and pull up to close tip. 


5. Thumb: Pick up 10, 12, (14, 16, 18, 18) sts from holder on 2 needles. Pick 
up 5 sts above the thumb hole. Pick up and twist 1 st from the back corner 
and 2 sts next to the palm. K 2 together by the palm in the first rnd. 


17, 19 (21, 23, 25, 25) sts. 


TK even to middle of thumb nail, about 1.5, 1.8 (1.8, 2, 2, 2.16) inches. Dec 
as on hand at both ends of all 3 needles until you reach final thumb length of 
2, 2.33 (2.33, 2.5, 2.5, 2.66) inches. Close tip as on hand. 


6. Go back to Step 1 and make another identical mitten. These can be worn 
on either hand. 


Finishing (a little differently from most knitted mittens): Fasten all loose 
ends, remembering that the purl side is the side that will show. Ends slide 
invisibly in under the twining, and if you do this carefully, both sides may be 
so beautiful that you won't want to line them at all. 


Finish mittens completely before lining. 


7. Lining: Line the knit side with either shag (pile) or with napping, your 
choice. 


Napping, a Norwegian word, means a smooth lining added by stitching a 
long duplicate stitch on the knit side, which will become the inside. 


Napping can be stitched with the same yarn used to knit the mitten or a 
lighter and softer yarn. Wool and/or silk blends feel good against the skin, but 
don't use a synthetic or synthetic blend, which doesn't absorb moisture and 
may get and stay sopping wet. 


Use a single strand threaded onto a yarn needle. Secure yarn in the knit 
surface between the 1st and 4th rnd. 


Sew first through a k st in the first rnd of TK, *count up 4 rnds, and thread 
yarn through half a k st directly above the first. Return to the first rnd, and 
thread yarn through the next st to the right.* 


Continue * to * until the whole bottom 4 rnds are covered. 


Second band of napping: Slide the yarn through the first napping st at the top 
of fourth rnd. Repeat the first band, BUT thread the yarn through both sides 
of the duplicate st at the bottom instead of into the knit surface and carry the 
yarn up 6 rnds instead of 4. 


At the edges of the thumb gore, accommodate the inc by sewing 2 sts through 
1 st at the bottom but into 2 st at top. 


At the end of hand and thumb, sew more than 1 st through a single st at the 
top to accommodate the decs. Secure ends as you go along by threading them 
through one side of several k sts and under a few duplicate sts. 


This lining widens the mitten very slightly—2 inches = 11.5 sts = 2 inches 
after lining, but 12 sts before lining—but should not affect the fit, as the room 
inside the mitten is similarly reduced by the presence of the lining. 


“Shag” sounds like a dance from the 1950s, but this word “shag” comes 
from an old Norse word meaning “beard.” These mittens have beards on the 
inside! The shag for these mittens is not overly thick, but provides a little 
more warmth, a little more distance between the fingers and Old Man Winter. 


The shag is stitched on afterwards, using a knitting needle (about U.S. size 4) 
as a spacer. The shag can be arranged either in a long spiral following the 
knitted mds or lengthwise. 





To sew lengthwise shagging, use a single strand of soft sport or worsted 
weight wool or wool/silk blend yarn or the same yarn used for knitting. Begin 
at the cuff and sew an overhand st around the spacer and through half of 
every stitch following vertical lines of sts. Sew into every st in every second 
line of sts. Do not cut the loops open. 


You needn't knot anything, not even the beginning. The fuzziness of the 
wool will keep it in place. 


Widthwise shagging is a single strand of yarn sewn in a back st through the 
far half of each k st, every other rnd, enclosing the (No. 4 knitting needle) 


spacer with each st. 


Slide the spacer out of completed sts as you go around the mitten, always 
keeping only 5 or 6 sts on the spacer. 


There is no need to knot the yarn or even fasten the ends firmly, as the 
fuzziness of the yarn keeps it in place. Don't cut the loops open. 


Final touch. Steam the shaggy side lightly over a pan of boiling water or the 
spout of a tea kettle to fluff and stabilize the shag even more. 


Turn the mittens purl side out, and enjoy. 
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Inside/knit side 


Apply “napping,” or 
duplicate stitch lining 


Ош сурог side 


Norwegian Purl-Side-Out Twined-knitted Mittens 


Tension: 6 sts x б mds = : inch in twined knitting. (This will seem quite tight with this yarn.) Equipment: 1 set each US 
No, 2 for ribbing and US No, 5 double-pointed needles for twined knitting, or size you need to knit at correct tension, 
Nostepinde for winding yarn. Large-eyed yarn needle. Shart lengths of waste yarn for st holders at thumb hole. Yarn: 
Any worsted weight wool yarn, but chunky is food. Saft, sport weight yarn, either угао! or silk, for duplicate st ar 
sewnrin pile lining. See below for generous amounts. 


Degree of difficulty: Challenging. Exciting. GOVAN 


Chilc's Sizes Adult Sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten sizes 

Hand length 

Thumb length (1/3 hand) 
Mitten width 


Yarn (worsted weight wocl yarn) 
Warsted weight wool yarn 

Sport weight wool yarn for 

pile lining) 

Sport weight woo! yarn for 
rapned lining. 


Time to make 1 pair 
To knit 
To line 





Stripes and Zigzags Twined Knitted 
Wristers 





Wristers is the Maine name for what in Appalachia are called “half-handers,” 
in Britain, "mittens," and in other places, “fingerless gloves." For these, which 
cover only the wrist and palms, *wristers" is probably the most appropriate 
name—unless you want to call them “palmers.” 

They’re not for subzero weather, but they’re great when you need a little 
protection and have something to do outside. My kids used them to deliver 
newspapers, ride horses, and do farm chores. I use them, like Swedish 
women of old, to knit in cold places. You can curl your fingers into them if 
your walk down the road gets a bit colder than you expected. 

But these wristers are twined knit, making them warmer and stronger 
than most. 

My twined knitting mentor, Norwegian handcraft consultant Torbjerg 
Gauslaa, took the idea of purl-side-out twined knitting and played with it. 


One development was twined knit mittens and gloves with the direction of 
the twist changed either every round or every fifth round. In a single color, 
heathery yarn changing the direction in every round creates a herring bone 
effect. In alternating light and dark yarn, the same twist alternation every five 
rounds produces a long, narrow zigzag on the purl side of the mitten, and 
strong, flat, vertical stripes on the knit side, with all the advantages (firmness, 
evenness, thickness, durability, and so forth) of twined knitting thrown in for 
good measure. 

Torbjørg made mittens with her long zigzags, but I’ve made wristers. 

These wristers have an ordinary ribbed cuff—not twined knit—and the 
chain path edging at the top, although a feature of twined knitting, is not 
twined either. If you lose count or get the direction of the twist turned around 
and the zigzag doesn't work to your satisfaction, you will still have a great 
vertical stripe on the knit side, which you can keep on the outside. 





Technical stuff 


Yarn. The red and navy samples were knit in Bartlettyarns Fisherman, a 
chunky worsted weight wool yarn, but you could knit them in a lighter DK- 
weight yarn. One would be chunky and rugged, the other more dressy, but 
still durable and warm. 


Pattern. The entire wrister above the cuff is twined knit. The color pattern 
above the cuff is k 1 MC/k 1 CC on an even number of stitches. 


Changing the direction of the twist about every five rnds, produces a long, 
fine zigzag on the purl side of the wrister and solid, flat vertical stripes on the 
knit side. 


The yarn between your work and the ball of yarn will twist up more and more 
tightly for 5 rnds, then untwist in the next 5 rnds, but you can easily untwist 
at any point if you have wound both colors into one center-pull ball. 
Remember that you need a 2nd end of MC to finish the top edges. 


Although the chart shows both purl and knit sides, the directions are for 
working on the knit side. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 

Abbreviations. Dec, decrease; in, inch(es); inc, increase; k, knit; m 1, make 
1; p, purl; rnd(s), round(s); SSK, slip, slip, knit; spi, stitches per inch; st(s), 
stitch(es); TK, twined knit; tog, together (K 2 tog). 

1. Cuff. Cast on 36, (42, 48, 52) sts on smaller needles. Work reversible 
ribbing: K 1, p 1 for 2 (2.5, 3, 3) inches. Six sts from the end of the last rnd, 
join CC by weaving in on the p side. Leave a 4-inch tail of CC hanging on the 
p side. You may later pick this out and hide it better, but this gets you going. 


2. Hand and thumb gore. 


Rnd 1. Change to larger needles and twined knitting: TK 1 MC, TK 1 CC, 
always bringing the yarn to be used from behind (regardless of color). 


Rnd 2. Work even, being careful to k MC into MC and CC into CC. 


Rnd 3. Begin thumb gore on the first 3 MC stripes. This inc is the same inc 
used for Striped Mittens. The incs won't show on the p side, but on the k 
side, they branch upward from the inside of the 2 MC lines. 


Inc: 


TK 1 MC Then, with the left needle, lift the purl loop from 2 rnds beneath the 
st just knitted (It will be the first loop under the working yarn on the back of 
your work.) Insert right needle into loop and TK both colors into this st, CC 
then MC. This is a left leaning inc. TK 1 CC. 


With the right needle, lift the purl loop of the next MC st from previous rnd 
from under and behind the next st. TK both colors into the loop, first MC 


then CC. Now TK 1 MC in the next st on the left needle as usual. This is a 
right leaning inc of 2 sts. 


Total, 4 inc sts in pattern. You will be able to see the beginnings of 2 MC Y- 
shapes with a CC st emerging in the middle of each. The 2 outside MC sts of 
the Y's outline the base of the thumb gore. 


Inc this way every Ath rnd 3 (3, 4, 5) times until there are 13 (13, 17, 21) sts 
within the 2 MC stripes outlining the thumb gore. 48 (54, 64, 72) sts. 


Caution! Pattern again! When you have worked 5 rnds, remember to change 
the direction of the twining: Now carry each strand ahead as you knit, always 
bringing the strand to be used from under and in front of the one just used. 


Check at the end of every rnd to be sure you haven't forgotten to twine, and 
that you are twining in the right direction. You will be able to see mistakes 
easily. Get rid of them now before they mess up a great piece of knitting. 


Work even until thumb gore is 1.75 (2, 2.5, 3) inches, or about .25 inch below 
the edge of the webbing between thumb and index finger. 


3. Hand. Put 13 (13, 17, 21) thumb gore sts on a holder, starting and ending 
with a CC st between the MC sts outling the thumb gore. 


Using twisted make 1, cast on 7 (7, 9, 9) sts over the thumb hole—continuing 
to twine the 2 strands together in the proper direction. 42 (48, 56, 60) sts. 


Work even at least 4 (6, 8, 10) but up to 6 (8, 12, 16) rnds in pattern. (Ideally, 
the finished wrister should cover the knuckles.) 


Join a 2nd strand MC by sewing it under the twined floats on the p side. 
Break CC and weave in while you TK 1 rnd MC. 


4. Edging in MC. 


The pattern on the edging is called Chain Path and creates a dramatic and 
large linked chain effect. It is a 2-rnd pattern and is not twined, although it 
uses both strands. (The rnd before Chain Path should always be a single 
color.) 


Rnd 1. K1, p1 in MC, keeping the p strand on the front of the work and the k 
strand in back constantly. In other words, the floats between p sts will be 
visible on the front of your work. 


Rnd 2. P1, k1 in MC, again keeping the p strand in front and the k strand in 
back of your work. That is, p into the k sts from the last rnd and k into the p 
sts. 


Rnd 3, Bind off in TK to end of rnd, decreasing slightly: k every 4th and 5th 
st tog. 


Break both yarns and draw tails through both last sts. 


5. Thumb. Needle 1: Pick up 7 (7, 9, 9) sts above the thumb hole. Needles 2 
and 3: Pick up 11 (13, 17, 21) sts from the holder and pick up and twist 1 st at 
each corner. 20 (22, 28, 32) sts. 


Starting at the corner nearest the palm, TK, matching colors to those on the 
thumb gore and the palm. then TK even in pattern З (4, 4, 6) rnds. Break CC 
with a 4-inch tail. Join a 2nd strand of MC and weave in CC as you TK 1 rnd 
MC. 


Work MC edging as on hand as described in Step 4. 


Finish. Twined knitting, you will find, winds up with an inordinate number of 
tails, but you can work some of these invisibly into the p side by sliding them 
carefully under the twining. 


6. Go back to Step 1 and make another identical mitten. Then decide: Which 
side out? 








E] MC twined knit 
В Mc twined purl 
Г] CC twined knit 


Ki MC, pi MC 
Fe) kespingp strand in front, k strand 
In back 


Twined pi MC, twined pur 1 CC 

(5) wh p strand on purl side ot 
work. Pay attention to direction 
of twining. 
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Chart A Chart B: 
(purl side) (knit side) 





Zigzag Wristers 


Tension: 6 sts x 6.5 rds = * inch in twined knitting. (This will seem quite tight with this yarn.) Equipment; 1 set each 
US No, 2 for ribbing and US Na, 5 double-paintec needles for twined knitting, or size vau need ta knit at correct ten- 
sion. Nestepinde for winding yarn. Large-eyed yarn needle. Short lengths of waste yarn for st halders at thumb hale. 
Yarn: Any worsted weight wool yarn. Semples were made with Bartlettyarns 2-ply Fisherman worsted weight wool 
yarns, See below for generous amounts. 


Degree af difficulty: High intermediate. Maybe new technology, but small enough to be do-able. OC 


Children’s Size Adult Sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten sizes 


Hand length (roughly) 
Mitten width at lop 


Yarn (worsted weight waol yarn) 
Main color (MC) 
Contrast color (Cl) 


Time to make 1 pair (approximate) 





Other Viewpoints on Hand 
Coverings 


Knitters in the 1600s and 1700s didn't mind borrowing ideas and techniques 
to make beautiful warm hand-coverings for their families—even copying 
mittens found floating on the Grand Banks and lifting ideas wholesale from 
their Scandinavian neighbors—and North American knitting was heavily 
influenced by what others in the cod fisheries and the Hanseatic trading 
routes thought was useful. These are the basis of our traditional knitting 
today. 

But today, the field of what's out there is greatly expanded. Mittens and 
gloves sold in stores and by street vendors come from far away, not only 
from other countries but also from other cultures with different ideas of what 
constitutes a good-luck color pattern, what works for warmth, where to put 
motifs on a glove, how tiny one wants to knit, whether to have one finger free 
in a mitten, or two, and which ones—every possible different idea one can 
imagine. 

The mittens and gloves in this section didn't start out in Maine or even 
New England, but you will see people wearing them here, because they are 
fun, different, warm, or maybe just inexpensive and available. 

The Inuit Sewn Mittens are perhaps the nearest to us geographically, and 
are here because they were the best cloth/leather mittens I could find, 
wonderfully tailored and warm, but also because Maine has a long tradition 
of cloth mittens, made of old wool coating, discarded hunting shirts, 
whatever was available—dating certainly to the Great Depression of the 
1930s, but probably much earlier. 

These were called *Hudson's Bay Mittens" when I bought them many 
years ago in St. Andrew's By-the-Sea, New Brunswick, both because they 
were made of Hudson's Bay Company trade cloth, but it's also possible the 
Hudson's Bay Company contracted sewers for them. I have little background 
on these great mittens. 

Mary Chase of South Brooksville, Maine, showed me the Polish 
Basketmaker's Mittens. She had two pairs in her intriguing collection. These 
had an American connection in that she had purchased them at a New York 


City Polish refugee center shortly after World War II. I’ve never seen them 
anywhere else, have never met anyone who makes them, but, like the Nova 
Scotia knitter in the 1800s who copied a mitten her husband found floating on 
the Grand Banks, I went to some trouble to copy it, and would like to share it 
with other intrigued mitten makers. And, I would love to know more about it. 

The Afghan Gloves showed up at street vendors' stalls all over the East 
Coast in the 1960s. The young of those days, who included me, found them 
amazing and beautiful and I at least was fascinated with them because they 
had no clear starting point. The bind-off was definitely at the cuff. How could 
that be? 

The first ones I owned are long gone, but I found photographs of similar 
mittens in Eva Maria Leszner's Vantar..., and produced what I think is a 
reasonable facsimile for you to make. 

The Gershwin Fingerless Glove that follows the Afghan Glove is what 
happens when two cultures meet on an artifact. I loved the motifs and the 
style of the Afghan Gloves, but figured I would go crazy if I had to make ten 
inch-long half fingers and attach them as I did for the Afghan Glove. Besides, 
interesting as knitting from the fingertips is, I still prefer to start at the cuff. 

The original editor of Ultimate Mittens wanted an outrageous mitten to 
accompany the quiet, hardworking Maine designs. I chose the Afghan Glove 
design to add outrageous colors to, but you can make any of the mittens and 
gloves in this book in outrageous colors. I, who had to gather courage to paint 
my living room two bright colors, leave that to you. 


Inuit and Aroostook Mittens 


Fine Heritage from the Depression and the Arctic 





We usually think of cloth mittens as something to be purchased. They are 
often made of Polartec, Goretex, windbreak poplin, and other windproof 
fabrics. They come from L.L. Bean or Land's End, not from your sewing 
machine. Nobody but nobody sews mittens, do they? 

There's no reason not to. Not one. There are even patterns out there in 
Euro-pean sewing books (Happy Hats and Cool Caps has such a pattern.) 
They are more quickly finished than knitted or crocheted or even felted 
mittens, they can be decorated with appliqué or embroidery, and they can be 
made of new or old wool cloth, woolly sheepskin, or deer, goat, or horse 
hide. Even Polartec. 

A woman I met at the doctor's office remembered her mother tracing 
around family hands onto the surface of a discarded wool coat, then cutting 


and sewing mittens for the entire family. She grew up in a northern Maine 
town later flooded out of existence by a hydroelectric dam project. You can 
help save part of that town's culture by making cloth mittens. 

I’ve seen mittens sewn of ordinary wool skirt fabric, with a bit of elastic 
on the back of the wrist for a tighter fit. The Maine State Grange had a 
pattern for these leftover from a year when the Grange adopted a pattern to 
represent each county. The cloth mitten was for Aroostook County, the 
northernmost Maine county that plunges deeply into Canada, traditionally 
potato farming country. This county may have suffered the most during the 
Great Depression, but made do, as only farmers can. 

In searching for a sewn mitten pattern that worked well, I tried the 
Grange pattern and the pattern from the Hats and Caps book. Both looked 
simple and effective but turned out to be more simple than effective. The 
Grange pattern didn't allow free thumb movement, and the Hats and Caps 
pattern, designed for pliable Polartec, placed a bulgy seam along the finger 
and thumb tips as well as limiting thumb movement. 

Then I remembered a pair of Canadian Inuit mittens made of trade cloth, 
a wool, blanket-like fabric sold by Hudson's Bay Company to native peoples 
for outerwear. I had bought these mittens on a vacation trip and remembered 
that they were wonderfully comfortable, they slipped on and off easily, and 
they had room for a knitted liner. 

Lo, they were in a storage chest with other woolens! They looked like 
the other cloth mittens, but with more differences than the seal silhouettes 
appliquéed to their backs. The seam was not bulgy, and was not along the 
very edge of the hand, but somehow slightly inset toward the palm. The 
thumb had free movement without straining the mitten. Why? 

I took one apart and blocked the pieces. Three pieces of heavily fulled, 
red trade cloth: the seal-appliquéed back, which stretched from wrist to finger 
tips; a lower palm (wrist to thumbtip) which included the back of the thumb; 
and an upper palm, which included the inside of the thumb. 

The piece for the back of the hand was larger than the palm. The back of 
the thumb was larger than the inside thumb piece. The larger pieces had been 
skillfully gathered, mocassin-like, but with no apparent ridges. Trade cloth 
doesn't ravel at the edge and can be sewn like leather, in an overhand stitch 
close to the edge of the fabric so that when worked a little, the seam lies flat 
with the edges butted together. The seam was then covered on the outside 


with a backward herringbone stitch in coarse, 2-ply embroidery cotton to 
protect it from wear. 

Unlike the other sewn mittens, the thumbs on these didn't point straight 
up and didn't parallel the side seam. The seam across the palm wasn't 
straight either, but, on the right mitten, traveled at an angle "northeast by 
east" from the little finger side of the crease in my palm toward the middle of 
my hand, then turned NNW, curving upward into a wide, rounded wedge of a 
thumb, making possible a quick escape from the mitten if fine fingerwork 
were needed in a hurry. 

The other end of this seam moved from the thumb-side seam at a short 
NW direction for about half an inch, then curved sharply upward until it was 
heading straight north, the other side of the wedge. The whole effect was to 
place the thumb a little to the thumb-side of center (where the actual thumb 
would lie if rotated inward flat against the palm) and to create welts for 
freedom of movement on both sides of the thumb. 

Inuit women, who are thought to be the original worldwide inventors of 
tailored clothing, had once more shown the superiority of their tailoring 
skills. Wow! 

If the drawings look like directions for a Simplicity pattern, there is a 
reason. The Inuit invented tailored clothing, which was transmitted via the 
Mongols to Europe, and this mitten, as simple as it looks, is cleverly tailored 
for comfort and fit, with a slightly cupped palm, a slight thumb gusset, and 
moccasin-like gathers around the tips of the hand and thumb to shift the seam 
away from the edge. The difference is that here you make the pattern as well 
as the mitten. 

These are much quicker to make than knitted mittens, and, made 
somewhat large, make a convenient outer mitten over a simple knitted one. 
Materials too are more varied than for knitted mittens. This works in fulled 
coating or Hudson's Bay trade cloth, washing-machine-shrunk woolen cloth 
salvaged from old clothing, deer or goat skin, and shearling sheepskin, 
handmade felt—or just about any other wool or pelt you have handy. If using 
fur or lambskin with wool, allow at least an extra quarter inch width on all 
sides. The flat, wide surfaces invite embroidery or appliqué, which is fun, 
particularly with little kids' mittens. 





Technical stuff 


I wondered: How exactly could one design those two thumb pieces to fit, and 
where should that curiously slanted seam be placed? With such skill in the 
construction, there must be a clever means to construct a perfect pattern as 
well. I moved my hand around, the pieces around, and learned something 
about hand proportions that Inuit women have probably known for a few 
millennia. 


Halves: The point where the palm seam started on the little finger side is the 
joint connecting the little finger to the hand, the exact point where you would 
cut if you wanted to take off your whole little finger without cutting through 
bone (think: cutting up a chicken.). Traditionally, Inuit women are the meat 
cutters in their families. It figures then that their clothing construction would 
be based on sinew and bone. This joint is a halfway point in hand length. 
That is, the upper palm is as long from that joint to fingertips as the lower 
palm is from wrist to that joint; The thumb can be accurately placed on the 
upper palm pattern by reversing the palm pattern and matching the halfway 
point with it upside down. 


Thirds: The distance from the base of the thumb (next to the wrist) to where 
the thumb separates from the hand is one-third the length of the mitten. The 
thumb is the same length as this distance, and the distance from the tip of the 


thumb to the tip of the fingers is the same length. That is, the length of the 
hand can be divided into thirds: The thumb gusset length, the thumb length, 
and the length from the thumb tip to the finger tips. 





Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; inc, 
increase; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd, round; SSK, slip, slip, knit; 
st(s), stitches; tog, together (K2 together). 


Make a pattern, using a live hand, or, if you won't have the proper hand 
available when you make the pattern, use a tracing. Tracing here does not 
mean simply running a marker around the hand, however. There are key 
points you will need to mark to make this work. 


Hand tracing: On paper, trace outline of hand with thumb flat against 
fingers, mark little finger joint and the base of the hand on both sides. Spread 
thumb from hand, then trace outstretched thumb and mark crotch between 
thumb and palm. Open ring and little fingers in a Vulcan greeting and make a 
vertical line along edge of middle finger and extend it to wrist. Draw a line 


through thumb crotch and little finger joint—roughly a horizontal. Cut out 
the tracing, including the sticking-out thumb, then fold the thumb flat against 
the hand, for now. 














Upper palm pattern. With this tracing, you can make both the lower palm 
piece and the back. 


I hope that the logic of it is clear enough that you will be able to recreate the 
system yourself the next time you have an old wool coat and need some 
mittens. This is the only really hard part to follow. 


Trace closely around the closed hand including the thumb. Mark little finger 


joint and middle finger line. Trace finished seam line for pattern around 
closed hand tracing, .5 inch out from closed thumb and little finger joint, 
rounding the middle finger tip .25 inch away. 


Put your hand back on tracing and spread the thumb to side. Mark crotch 
where thumb webbing begins. Place pen firmly over this point and rotate 
hand around it until thumb points straight south on pattern: trace around it 
now, closely. Take hand off paper and turn the paper so the thumb points up. 


Make a dotted line from the little finger joint to the thumb crotch. Extend the 
middle finger line until it crosses this line. Now make the bottom cutting line 
for the upper palm: Start at the little finger joint, swoop across with an ever 
so gentle curve. About an inch before the juncture of the two lines, curve 
sharply upward to meet the line of the thumb. Follow this line, about .5 inch 
away, but top the thumb about .25 inch away. 


Lower palm pattern. Cut out top palm pattern, place on paper, and trace 
around palm line, .25 inch from thumb and thumb side of hand. Curve the 
palm line as shown (to cup the mitten palm slightly), ending up on the 
crosswise line, .25 inch from the hand outline and touching the corner of the 
top palm piece. 


Turn and drop a line vertically from the crosswise line to a point level with 
finger tip of pattern. This will be the cuff edge. Draw the bottom edge at a 
90? angle to this line side. 


Draw a line on the thumb side, from the base of the thumb on the top palm 
pattern, curving only slightly for a thumb gusset then straightening out and 
ending at the bottom edge, as shown. 











Back-of-hand pattern. Lay upper palm pattern on paper and trace around 
the top, leaving .25 inch allowance. Slide upper palm pattern away from tip 
so that there is now a full inch between the tip of the back and the tip of the 
upper palm. 


Mark little finger joint and thumb point. Match little finger and thumb points 
on all three pieces. 


Continue back-of-hand pattern. Line up the little-finger edge of the lower 
palm piece with the end of your tracing for the back pattern and continue the 
line to the bottom of the lower palm, with no allowance. The bottom edge is 


at a 90? angle to the little finger side. 


On the thumb side, drop straight down from the point of thumb, meeting the 
bottom edge at a 90? angle. (The back is wider than the palm on the thumb 
side.) A half-inch hem allowance is already included on the cuff edges. 


Make the mittens 


Approximate time per pair, after making pattern: about two hours. Much 
more, if you're nuts on embroidery. 


Sizes. Sized to hand. Unless there is fur on the inside, the pattern allows room 
for a knitted mitten liner. 


Materials. For adult medium size, about 1/3 yard x 36 inches solid wool 
fabric (fulled blanketing, trade cloth, or coating), soft leather or sheepskin. 
Quilting thread, dacron or nylon thread for hand stitching. Danish Flower 
cotton, DMC Pearl Cotton, or colored, mercerized crochet cotton, for 
embellishing and protecting seams. Other embroidery thread or patches for 
appliqué as desired. 


Equipment. For pattern: paper, ruler, pen, etc. For fabric mittens: 
handsewing needles, scissors, dressmakers pins, tapestry needles for 
embroidery. For leather and sheepskin: glover's needles, rubber cement, 
small binder clips, scissors, thimble. (Glover's needles, for making leather 
gloves, are available at most fabric stores. They slice through skin (including 
yours, so be careful!) rather than puncturing it like other needles.) 


Note: Suggestions for salvaging woolen fabrics from old clothing are 
included at the end of this section. 


Lay out pattern on fabric with grain of fabric lengthwise on pattern pieces. If 
handsewing non-fray fabrics or leather, no seam allowances other than those 
included in pattern. A half-inch hem for the cuff edge is included in pattern. 
These directions are intended for handsewing. 


Sewing directions 


1. Lay pattern pieces out on fabric or skin as shown. For skins or heavy 
woolen fabrics, make 3 pattern pieces for each hand, as you can't cut more 
than one layer at a time. Once laid out, it's easiest to trace the shape directly 


onto leather or heavy woolens, then cut inside the lines. Do not pin through 
leather. It's difficult, and the holes never go away. 


For skins with fur or wool attached, cut from the skin side, carefully cutting 
as little wool as possible, and pull the wool/fur apart afterwards. Sew from 
the skin side as well, no matter which side will be out. 


2. Apply all surface appliqué, beadwork, or embroidery before assembling 
mitten. Seam and hem embroidery must wait until after assembly. 


3. Assemble palm. On wrong side of work, start on thumb side and sew 
firmly with strong thread in overhand stitch. Sew as close to the edge as 
possible without fraying, making the overhand stitch about as deep into the 
fabric as the fabric (or skin) is thick. Along upper thumb edge, gather by 
taking wider spaced stitches on lower palm piece (outside of thumb) than on 
upper palm piece (inside of thumb). Do not gather the palm line or at base of 
thumb. Again, don't pin leather: use a little rubber cement if you need to hold 
things in place, or clothespins or binderclips. 


4. Seams in leather. In soft leathers, you can decorate and protect the seam 
by sandwiching a third piece of leather, in a contrasting color, between the 
layers and stitching all three layers from the skin side. The decorative piece 
can look quite messy as it is sewn, but is trimmed close to the seam 
afterwards. Seam embroidery doesn't work well on leather. 


5. Flatten seam out. In most cases the edges will slip to butt up against each 
other. If they don't, you can hammer them lightly into place, or wiggle them 
in place with your fingers. Cover palm seam on cloth with embroidery, both 
as decoration and to protect the raw edges, using tacking, herring bone, or 
other decorative seam stitch in plied embroidery cotton. 


6. Handstitch mitten back to mitten palm firmly, right sides facing and 
using overhand stitch and strong thread, as close to the edge as will hold. 
Above palm line, gather by taking long stitches on back, short on palm. 
Optionally, on cloth, run a basting thread along upper edge of back and pull 
up, then pin, but it's almost easier to gather by eye. Gathers are so subtle in 
wool and skin that they hardly show, and slight miscalculations disappear. 


7. Turn right side out. Cover seam with embroidery. Turn half-inch hem to 
outside and hemstitch with embroidery cotton, or blanket stitch edges in 


decorative pattern. Aren't they gorgeous? 


Salvaging wool fabrics 


“In hard times, you use what you can get," my mother-in-law said, showing 
me a tea cozy she made during World War II by covering a scrap of mattress 
pad with elegant embroidery. 


We don't need hard times to enjoy recycling old clothing. Wool sweaters 
make great mitten (and tea cozy) material, once they've been run through the 
washing machine and dryer to shrink and tighten the fabric. This is best done 
with a regular load of laundry. The fabric will shrink amazingly, so be sure 
the sweater you plan to use is large enough for the mittens you have in mind, 
or consider making cozies for boiled eggs! 


Don't try to undo seams: Cut as close to them as possible, and concentrate on 
parts of the garment not badly worn. 


Using the inside of a wool fabric as the outside can make old fabric look new. 
The gray mittens shown here are made from an overcoat from the 1960s. The 
threadbare outside of the coat is on the inside of the mittens. 


Machine sewing works well on knitted fulled fabric. Remember to leave at 
least .25 inch seam allowance when you cut the pieces. Dense, well-fulled, 
woven wool fabrics—trade cloth, coating—don't fray and can be sewn in an 
overhand stitch by hand like leather, and the seam opened completely flat. 
When cutting fabric you intend to sew this way, leave no seam allowance and 
sew close to the edge—about as far in as the thickness of the fabric. 





This seems te be how Inulit women lay cut doth or leather cuter 


The upper palm is smaller than the back of the hand; the inside of the 
mittens, which fit better than commercial cloth mittens or most 


thumb is smaller than the back of the thumb, Only the upper edge ot 
the lower palm is as wide ac the back piece, providing easa at the top 
of the thumb and the knuckles, Notice that the top 15 not semicircular 
but shaped like the narrow end cf an egg—or г hard, 


patterns. We all Косм that If anyone’s an expert on mittens, It must 
be Inuit mothers. Above, right, Three pattern pieces of an Iruit 
tradeclot^ mitten, laid aut to show relative sizes and proportions, 
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Make a pattern: A Оп 
paper, trace arounc hard 
with thumb flat against 
fingers, mark point of litte 
finger (іеі) and two "tuck- 


B. Spread thumo and mark 
crotch between index and 
thumbs, right where the 
webbing begins cn the 


C Open 4th and "Не fnzer 
(like a Vulcan greeting) anc 
mark edge cf middle finger. 
Extend this line to base of 


„26 inch from the middie 
thumb. Draw a line crossing hand. finger tip, starting and 
under” points et base of the thumb and little finger ending cn the crosswise 
hand. points. 


D. Draw a smecth parabola 
over the tip of the fingers, .5 
inch from the hand except 


line. 





Е. Upper palm. With a pencil on the crotch point, pivot hand around 
zralch paint until thumb is pointing due south. Begin palm line where 
hand crosses line, drew a sherp curve in toward thumb and follow 
thumb line closely (.25 inch allowance) increasing to .5 inch above 
ball of thumb. Turn and follow back of thumb in г smooth curve that 
scoops slightly beyond the crosswise line, end end at the littl Ainge: 
joint marker. 





G. Pattern for back of mitten. Lay upper palm pattern on paper and 
trace around top, leaving .25 inch allowance. Slice upper palm pattern 
away from tip sa there is mow full inch between tip of back and tip 
of upper palm. Mark litte finger icint and thumb point. Match little 
finger and thumb points on all three pieces, 





F. Lower palm pattern: Cut cul tup palm pattern, place on paper and 
trace around palm line, .25 inch from thumb and thumb side of hand. 
Curve the palm line as shown (to cup the mitten palm slightly), ending 
up onthe crosswise line, 25 inch from the hand outline and touching 
the comer of the тор palm piece. Tum and drop a line vertically from 
the crosswise line to a point level with finger- tip of pattern. This will 
be the cut edge. Draw the bottom edge at e 90° angle to this line 
side. Draw а line on the thumb side, fram the base of the thumb an 
the top palm pattern, curving only slightly for a thumb gusset then 
straightening cut and anding at the bottom edge, as shown 





H. Line up little finger edge of lower palm piece with the end of your 
tracing for the hack pattern, and cominue line tc bottom cf lawer 
palm, with па allowance. The bottom edge is at а right angle to the 
little Anger side. On the thumb side, drop straight down from the 
paint of thumb meeting the bottam edge ata go" angle. (The back is 
vider than the palm on the thumb side.) A half-inch hem allowance is 
a@ready included. 


Sewing Directions 
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1, Lay pattern pieces out on *3bric ог skin. Рог skins or heavy woolen 2. Apply all appliqué ar motif embroidery before assembling mitten. 
fabrics, lay cut 3 pattem pieces for each hand, as these do not cut Work most seam and hemming deccrations after assembly. Step q4., 
accurately when folded. Be sure to make beth right and left pieces. below, is worked as you sew. 


Forskins with fur or wool attached, cut from skin side and pull the fur 
apart afterward. Sew from skin side, no matter which side will >а cut. 
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right side 





1, Assemble palm. With right sides facing, start on thumb side, sewing 4. Optional seam welts: In soft leathers, decorate and protect 


overland stitches with strong thread as close to edge as will hold. the seam by sandwiching a third piece of soft, contrasting leather 
(For skins, use linen er cotton thread drawn through beeswax.) On between the lavers, stitching from the wrong side. The decorative 
upper thumb edge, gether back ef thumb by taking wider speced strip can be wide and messy on the right side as it is sewn but should 
stkches on hack of thumb than on inside (upper palm). Donet gather also have an even edge to sew, The right side ie trimmed close to the 
an palm line or at hase of thumb. Stitches should be smaller than seam afzerwarc, 


indicated in diagrams! 





5. With right sides facing, hancstitch kack to palm firmly, using 
overhand stitch ard strong thread, as close to the edge as will hold. 
Above the palm line, gather back tn upper palm by eye. Gathers 

are so subtle in wool and skin that they hardly show, and slight 6, Tum right side out and decorate seams (on doth) with embroidery. 
miscalculations disappear. Turm hem up to outside and stitch down with decorative embroidery. 





Polish Basketmaker’s Mittens 





These mittens are soft little baskets—one basket for the hand and another for 
the thumb, attached together at the appropriate point—maybe a mitten 
invented by a basketmaker with no knitting or crochet skills. 

Mary Anderson Chase of South Brooksville, Maine, bought two pairs 
like this at a Polish refugee center in New York City shortly after World War 
II. Her children wore them and, outgrown, they were added to her cataloged 
collection of mittens and other fiber products. She marked them “technique 
unknown,” perhaps unfamiliar with twined basketry techniques. 

The technique here is twining, commonly used for soft baskets that might 
also be called bags. One often sees twined bags from Africa in import stores, 
where groups of soft spokes (as warps are called in basketry) are hidden 
inside multiple colored weavers that form a pattern. 

I borrowed Mary’s mittens and tried to produce a pair. The original 
weavers were a hairy, hard-spun, 2-ply wool yarn, the spokes narrow and 


fairly hard but widely separated. 

I made a little thumb basket and then a hand basket, using a heavy rug 
yarn for the spokes to space out the weave. The resultant mitten was 
handsome but as thick and stiff as a brand new Navajo rug, the weave 
ferociously tight. Entirely impractical. 

After a few months, I answered Mary's repeated and increasingly frantic 
calls to have her mittens back by sending her both her mittens and mine and 
asking for suggestions. She was interested but had no ideas. 

This mitten troubled me, and I finally started another one, this time with 
much finer, more widely spaced spokes, and again twining it like a basket, 
consulting Carol and Dan Hart's Natural Basketry for hints. Carol' s sample 
twined basket was intended to stand erect and had bundles of weavers. Not 
really what I was looking for. 

The Little Golden Guide: North American Indian Arts showed a woman 
twining a bag from the bottom up, the whole arrangement hanging from an 
overhead beam, so I hung mine from a hook by the fireplace and beat the 
twining up instead of down. 

I managed the tip and about two inches before it became obvious that the 
sides were drawing in again and, if I didn't stop, I would produce a funnel 
with a closed top. 

I took the project to my quilting group, a group of teachers, occupational 
therapists, and fiber craftswomen who know about much more than quilting. 
They would surely have an answer. 

Weaver and spinner Nan Ross suggested making a cardboard loom to 
support the shape. Others agreed. I wasn't sure how to do that and so put the 
project aside once more. 

One day in Handwoven (May/June 1997) , I found an article by Elizabeth 
Jensen about tiny bags made on cardboard looms. It spoke to me, and 
whispered: “The Polish mitten...!” 

Adapting Elizabeth’s directions, I traced a knitted mitten onto corrugated 
cardboard, cut it out, and attached my unfinished tip to the tip, the dangling 
spokes to the cuff end. 

Voila! The weavers I had such trouble controlling packed down easily, 
and the weaving kept its shape without effort in spite of the narrow spokes. 
Everything became simple and right. I twined happily to the thumb joint, 
even trying out a 3-weaver twined pattern I remembered from basketmaking. 


Thumb! I stopped where I thought the thumb should take off from the 
hand and made another cutout loom for the thumb, opting to skip the thumb 
gore, as the mitten had little stretch and had already needed additional width 
at the cuff. 

The original mitten had the spoke ends turned back into the fabric, 
making the cuff edge firmer than the rest of the mitten. Although Elizabeth's 
bags had a less bulky edge, I kept the backwoven edge of the original 
mittens, even though it got a little tangly toward the end of the weaving. The 
edge seemed to need the extra strength the double back weave provided. 


Technical stuff 





Twining up a mitten 
The technique is a soft, weft-faced twining using 2 or 3 weavers, where the 
weaver in use in each round always lies over (or under) the one just used. 


Tension is 3 spoke ends per inch (3 epi) widthwise. Using a cutout loom 
made to your hand means that your mitten will fit, no matter, but having a 
reasonable tension assures that it will be solid, but not too solid. 


For the whole project. Small container of concentrated patience, if you've 
never woven or done basketry before. 


Equipment. To twist up a mitten (Equipment for making the loom is listed 
with loom-making directions below.) 2 or 3 yarn needles, preferably with a 
crooked point. 4 popsicle sticks, or equivalent, to lift the spokes. A child's 
fork, or a smooth dessert fork, as a beater. Scissors for trimming yarn. 


Materials. For a pair of Women's Medium mittens, I used Bartlettyarns 2- 
ply Fisherman Yarn. The CC spokes show only at the cuff, so make them the 
color you want to see there. On the original Polish mittens, both weavers and 
spokes were of a hairier but finer wool yarn. Although called a loom, this has 
no heddles and no shed. The so-called loom is a reinforced cardboard 
template supporting what is essentially a twined basket, or bag, made 
circularly using reed basketry techniques. The loom and the circular structure 
hold the spokes apart, allowing the soft weavers to be tamped down easily. 


Because there is no widthwise stretch (at all!), the wrist opening must be 
wide enough to accommodate the whole hand easily. 


You will weave freehand a little circular disk, which you will mount, with its 
spokes onto the loom. You will then twine around and around the loom the 
way elementary school children weave bags on cardboard looms, but yours 
will be carefully measured to fit a hand, and it will be spectacular. 


Although fun and satisfying, this is not a speedy project. I made one, working 
sporadically, on a 24-hour round trip from Maine to Virginia and back. The 
second, incorporating corrections and revisions, went more quickly, taking 
about 16 hours. 


Preparation 


Make cardboard looms, actually 3 looms, one for both hands and 1 each for 
2 thumbs. 

Equipment. Enough corrugated cardboard to outline your hand twice + 1/3 
lengthwise and to make four pieces about 2 inches wide and as long as your 
hand. 2 sheets of 8.5 by 11 paper. Pencil. Masking tape. Small pliers. T- 
square or other 90? angle. 20 to 30 glass-headed straight 


pins. Sturdy scissors to cut cardboard. 


Measurements 

Measure the relevant hand and write the measurements (and calculations) 
down, possibly with a little drawing for your reference. Label them 
appropriately A through H. 


If you don't have the hand that will wear the mittens, choose from the sizes 
given, and add .5 inch to the circumference around the hand to approximate 
the measurement around the fist. Diagrams accompany the directions that 
follow the measurements. 


You need these measurements [shown in graphic] 


A. Around the hand at the knuckles with fingers together and including the 
tip of the thumb. This will be the circumference of the mitten above the 
thumb hole (A). (Mine measures 9.5 in.) Divide by 2 to find the width of the 
mitten above the thumb hole. Example: 9.5 in/2 = 4.25 (Aa) 


B. Around your closed fist at the widest point. (Mine is 10 in.) This must be 
the inside circumference of the mitten from the thumb to the bottom edge of 
the cuff or you will never get your hand in (B) 


C. Divide B by 2 for width of the loom (and your mitten) below the thumb 
hole. Example: 10 in/2 = 5 in. (C) 


D. The length of your hand from the tip of your middle finger to the crease at 
the heel of your hand. Example: Mine is 7.5 inches. (D) 


E. Divide by 3 to find the length of the thumb and the length of the cuff 
below the hand. Example: 7.5 in/3 = 2.5 in (E) 


F. Add hand length (D) to cuff length (E) plus .5 inches (for the thickness of 
your hand) for the total length of your mitten template. (F) Example: 7.5 in * 
2.5 in + .5 in = 10.5 in.) 


G. 1/2 of F is where on the length the thumb joins the hand. Example: 10.5 
in/2 = 5.25 in. 

H. The width of the thumb is 40 percent of the width of the mitten. Multiply 
your measurement Aa (around the hand) times .4. Example: 4.25 in (Aa) x 
40 = 1.7 in. (Н) 


Hand loom 


1. On paper, draw a straight line the total length of the mitten (F) straight up 
(90°) from the bottom of the center of the paper. Mark the top of the line. The 
bottom edge of the paper is the cuff edge of the template. The line is the 
centerline for your template. 


2. Draw a line at 90? across the centerline halfway up (G). This is where the 
thumb will be joined on and where the mitten becomes wider for the cuff, so 
we'll call it “the thumbline.” 


3. On the thumbline, measure and mark half the width of the mitten above the 
thumb hole (Aa) (Example: 4.25/2 = 2.125 in.) to right and left of the 
centerline. At the bottom edge of the paper, measure and mark a point the 
same distance (Aa) on the right side of the centerline. 


4. Draw (freehand) a line starting at the left point on the thumbline, curving 
and passing through the point at the top of the centerline, curving round to the 
right point on the thumb line, then dropping straight down to the point on the 
edge of the paper. Because this will be the shape of your finished mitten, be 
careful: The line should be straight on the sides and only curve around the 
fingertips. Since you're working on paper with a pencil (ideally, with an 
eraser), play with the shape until it looks right to you. Don't worry about the 
left side yet. 


5. Now, the thumb (left) side! From the point where the right line meets the 
edge of the paper, measure and mark C on the edge of the paper. Draw a line 
perpendicular (90?) to the edge of the paper straight up to the thumb line. 


6. Check your drawing by laying your hand inside the shape. It should fit 
comfortably with your fingers closed and your thumb pressed against the side 
of your hand and the edge of the paper should be about where a cuff would 
end. 


Transfer this to corrugated cardboard, using carbon paper or transfer paper. 


Cut out, taking care not to buckle the part you will use. Cut another identical 
template, running corrugations crosswise to the first. Tape the edges together 
with masking tape. You need only one hand loom. 


Along the lower edge of the finished loom, mark 8 mm increments. Push 
glass headed pins into the edge of the loom at these marks, except on the little 
strip destined to receive the thumb. Leave about a half-inch protruding. Your 


hand loom is ready. 


Thumb loom 


1. H is the width of the thumb template but is also 40 percent of the mitten 
width. . 


2. D is the length of the hand but also the length of the thumb + thumb gore + 
cuff. 


3. On paper, draw a strip, rounded at one end, as long as D and as wide as H. 
Transfer this to corrugated cardboard with corrugations running lengthwise, 
and cut four of them. With masking tape, tape them together at the edges, 2 
by 2, identical edges matching. 


4. Mark the thumb template one-third of the way from the tip to the lower 
edge (E). There you will stop twining the thumb separately and join it to the 
hand. 


You will need 2 thumb looms, because the loom is destroyed in making the 
mitten. 


5. Push glass-headed straight pins part way into the bottom edge of your 
loom as shown in the drawing, at 8 mm intervals. (Sorry about the 
millimeters: it's easier to measure than 21/64ths inch.) 


Make the Mitten 





5. Mount spider on loom. 








1& 2. The Spider. lie the center of a 
weaver around the middle of the bundle 
of spokes with a lark's head or clove hitch 
knot (2 thumb cast-ons). 





6 & 7. Twining with spider mounted on 
loom. 











3 &4. Start winding immediately, separ- am 
ating the spokes into five equal bundles. 8. Joining a new weaver. 





The spider. Because the mitten is circular at the end and thumb tips where 
you begin, you won’t start on the loom but by making a circular basket 
bottom, which basketmakers call a “spider” for reasons that will be obvious. 


Cut 10 lengths of CC yarn, each 8 inches longer than twice the length of your 
loom. (For a 10-inch loom, 2 x 10 in + 8 in = 28 in.) These are the spokes. 
More of them will be added later, but this provides a smooth start-up. 


Break off an MC weaver a comfortable length to work with (for me, 5 to 6 
feet). Find its center, and tie the center around the middle of the bundle of 
spokes. Use a lark’s head knot or a clove hitch (2 thumb cast-ons, for 


knitters). 


Start twining immediately: Separate the spokes into 5 bundles of 4 spokes, 
and use both ends of the weaver. Move left to right if you're right-handed, 
right to left if you're left-handed. 


In either direction, bring one weaver under a bundle of spokes and up. Pull 
the tail clear of your work. Bring the second weaver over the same bundle 
and the first weaver, under the next bundle and up. Pull the tail free each 
time. 


From here on, the motion is the same for both weavers: bring the back 
weaver over one bundle and the front weaver under the next bundle and up, 
always pulling the tail all the way through. This twines the weavers together 
around the spokes in a consistent direction (clockwise or counter-clockwise) 
and creates a thick fabric. 


Few, if any manufactured fabrics, baskets, or rugs are twined. Just imagine a 
machine trying to deal with all those long loose ends! This is ancient hand 
work. 


Keep a close eye on your twining. The 2 weavers should have the same 
tension at all times. Neither should look as if it's wound around the other; 
they should be wound around each other—and the spokes! Beat (pack) each 
new run of twining toward the center and try to keep the little mat that's 
forming as flat as possible. 


Work six runs, then split the spoke bundles in 2 to make 10 bundles of 2 
each. Twine 2 more runs. 


2. Mount spider on loom. When the body of your spider is about 1 inch in 
diameter, pin its centerpoint to the center tip of your hand loom and smooth 
the circle to the rounded end, dropping an equal number of spokes to each 
face of the loom. 


On one side, tie the spokes in pairs with an overhand knot just short of the 
pins at the cuff end, then lift the loop over the pin. Do the same on the facing 
side, working across the loom and holding it between your knees, pin end up. 


You can also tie then in a square knot or a bow, around the pin itself, but the 
overhand knot gets the ends out of your way and can be picked out later. 


The spokes should be taut, but not so taut that you can play a tune on them. 
Place one pair of spokes along each edge of the loom, spacing all warps 
evenly in the area where you're twining. 


Slide a popsicle stick (also called a craft stick), or other narrow, unslippery 
object as long as the loom is wide, under the spokes on both sides. This lifts 
the warps off the surface of the cardboard, making them easier to pick up. 


Until now, you've used a loose weaver: it's not wrapped around a bobbin or 
mounted on a shuttle. If you wish, make a mini-shuttle for each strand (1 inch 
by .5 inch works well) from a scrap of cardboard. Make one slit in the side to 
hold the starting end and another in the end of the shuttle to hold the working 
end. You may find that working with loose weavers works fine. I do both. 


3. Immediately add 2 more pairs of spokes, one pair on each side: Press a pin 
straight down into the loom against the edge of the twining. Hang a pair of 
warps, the same length as the others (28 inches), over the pin and the edge 
warps. Carry the ends to opposite sides and tie them together in pairs across 
the bottom of the loom. (You can only pair them like the others when you 
join on the next new set of spokes.) 


Begin twining around the loom in one color, including the four new spokes, 
trying to keep the spokes evenly spaced, even at the edges. As your work 
widens enough to need new spokes on the sides, add more as you just did 
until you have Hand Measurement A x 3 spokes (3 spokes per inch). You 
may find you need a couple more; if so, add them. 


4. Color patterns can start as soon as you have enough twining to hide the 
end of a new strand. 


Alternating colors on an even number of spokes (which you have) will form 
vertical lines of color. Changing the alternation every 3 rnds forms a 
checkerboard. 


Alternating colors on an odd number of spokes (Either twine 2 pairs of 
spokes as one or separate a pair into 2 single strands to get an odd number, 
then return them to their original positions when you're done.) makes 
diagonals over several rnds. (I have not seen this on the Polish mittens, but it 
was suggested by Elizabeth Jensen for her little bags.) 


Changing the direction of the twist makes little chevrons at the point of 


change. The original Polish mittens had a lot of twist changes, with some of 
them making design sense and others, not. 


Changing the twining from 2 strands to 3 or even 4 makes the outside 
surface smooth and provides pattern opportunities, although it also makes the 
mitten fabric doubly thick. To add strands, join a 3rd strand in front of the 
original 2, and twine (over 2 under 1 now) laying each new weaver 
consistently either over or under the preceding one. In this case, you will 
always go over one less spoke than you have weavers, but still under only 
one. The gray and white mittens have bands of 3-strand twining with 2 gray 
and 1 white weavers, with a twist change in the middle of each band. 


Twine, designing as you please or following the diagram, until you reach the 
thumbline. Try to have 2 to 3 rnds without pattern at the thumb hole, to 
simplify joining the thumb and to reduce bulk there. End at the thumbline and 
twine a thumb. 


4. Thumb. Follow directions for starting the mitten tip, but use a bundle of 
only 6 spokes (= 12 ends). Twine only about 4 rnds before mounting spider 
on loom. Remember the edge spokes. You will probably not have to add 
more spokes, except in the larger sizes. Twine, with designs that please you, 
to the point marked on the loom for the thumb join. It's best if there's no 
pattern where the thumb and hand join. 


5. Join thumb to hand. This is tricky. For a small mitten 2, for larger mittens 
3 or even 4, spoke pairs of the thumb are threaded up into the hand portion 
and corresponding hand spokes are threaded up into the thumb, at least an 
inch, as shown in the drawing. Using a yarn needle, thread them up about an 
inch and draw the ends out through the weave to the outside. Don't pull them 
up tight yet, and don't cut the tails off until all the relevant spokesare 
threaded through from both the hand and the thumb. 


Now pull them up, pair by pair, until the thumb and the top of the mitten are 
firmly butted together. 


Now, another tricky part: Attach the thumb loom itself to the hand loom. You 
will find this impossible with the thumb loom as it is. Remove the pins from 
the end of the thumb loom and cut the thumb loom about 2/3 down (about 
where the cuff will begin). Pin this with a big tapestry needle to the hand 


loom, so that the already twined thumb sits firmly at the top of the thumb 
line, overlapping .5 to 1.2 inches into the palm widthwise. (Ideally, one 
should have wooden looms with little metal rods on the thumb loom that fit 
down into the hand loom. Too bad.) 


Place pins in the 8 mm markings on the lower edge of the thumb gore strip at 
the bottom of the hand loom, and tie thumb spokes to them, as you did on the 
hand. Overlap one or two pairs on pins for the hand spokes. 


Begin twining around, still with no pattern for a couple of rnds, across the 
remaining thumb warps, combining one pair of thumb warps on each side 
with its neighboring hand warp. Weave over 4 strands for about an inch. 


Pack the new lines of twining down around various lumps in the loom so that 
the fabric is continuous. When the join begins to look like mitten fabric 
instead of a join, you can start making patterns again. 


An inch beyond the thumb line, trim two strands of the doubled (4-strand) 
spokes. When the pattern is in a solid color band, combine two more pairs of 
thumb spokes into the same two groups. This forms a slight thumb gore, 
although the bottom will still be wider than the top of the mitten. 


Twine, with patterns, until it becomes difficult to push the weaver, or a 
shuttle, through the space between the web and the end of the loom. Thread 
both weavers onto yarn needles, preferably with a curved point, and use the 
needles as shuttles. 


When .75 inch from the end of the loom, begin solid color rounds for the 
edge. These can be striped horizontally (alternate rnds of color) or plain. Use 
the crochet color join (See sidebar.) to cut down on bulk at the edge. 


6. Finishing. When twining is complete, thread last weaver up along one 
spoke and trim closely. Pull pins from edge of loom and untie all knots. 


The edging is a simple basket edging also used on the original Polish mittens 
and is shown in the diagram, although the spokes are shown as single strands. 


Simply, starting anywhere along the edge, bring one spoke behind the next 
spoke and out. Repeat this move all the way around. 


Thread the last spoke onto a yarn needle and bring it behind the first spoke 
and out as shown. All the ends should point down. 


Carefully, pinching the fabric between your fingers, adjust these so all the 
loops above the fabric are pulled down evenly. The edging should scarcely 
show. 


Thread the spokes, one by one, on a yarn needle and draw them down 
through the solid color bands (about 8 runs) and out. The original Polish 
mittens had these tails carried to the inside and added a shaggy wool 
windstopper. I've drawn them to the outside and used them as decoration, 
skipping the windstopper. 


Pull the edging firmly even, and trim the spoke fringes to about 1 inch. Trim 
any ends you have missed, close to the fabric. Steaming over a tea kettle will 
fluff everything up a bit. 


The moment of truth. Make sure the edging is not hooked over the edge of 
the loom at any point. Pull out the pin holding the thumb loom to the hand 
loom (through the fabric). Now wiggle, one edge at a time, the mitten down 
along the sides of the loom. True to form, mine was on the loom really 
tightly. Once it was about a half-inch down the sides of the loom, I took hold 
of the loom with a pair of pliers (basketry training), and pulled it out. The 
thumb loom came out easily. 


7. Go back to Step 1. Use the same hand loom, if you haven't damaged it in 
extraction, to make a mitten for the opposite hand, using the back side of the 
loom for the thumb, which must be on the opposite side of the hand. Use the 
second thumb loom for the thumb. 


To Join New Weavers 


You will run out of yarn on the weavers frequently. There are a couple of 
ways to join on new yarn. 


1. The basketry join. With a yarn needle, end the old weaver when it's 
behind a spoke by threading it on a yarn needle and pulling it into the weave 
alongside a spoke. Carry it into the web at least an inch, then out through the 
fabric. Trim close to the surface and either later hide the trimmed end in the 
web by pulled the weave back and forth between your hands. 


Cut a new length of yarn a comfortable length and, again with a yarn needle, 
thread one end into the fabric behind the same spoke, starting just short of 


where the old weaver went into the fabric. Draw the short end about 1 inch 
into the fabric and trim closely. The long end should emerge from behind the 
spoke as if one person went behind a tree and another identical one emerged 
a few minutes later with no one the wiser. 


This technique is good for color changes, but works for anything. Try to vary 
the points where you bury the ends of weavers, as many buried ends in the 
same place make a lump. 


2. Weaver? s/knitter's join. Use a spit splice when both old and new weavers 
are the same color. The spit splice is thought to be as old as the use of wool 
and works best in wool. The reason that the color pattern doesn't begin 
earlier is that the only join possible for about the first inch is a spit splice. 


3. Crocheter's join. When you're finished withone color, have plenty of that 
yarn left, and plan to use it again within the next inch, hook it over the new 
weaver emerging from the web, lay it alongside the nearest spoke, and treat it 
as part of that spoke, twining over and under it until you need it again. 
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Twining Patterns 
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Polish Basketmaker's Mittens 


Tension; 5 epi =1 inch. Equipment: See directions. Yarn: The gray and white sample was mede of Bartlettyarns 2-ply 
Fisherman yarn. The child's mitten is mace of Rauma Strikkegarn, a DK weight weol yarn, See below for amounts, 


Degree of difficulty; Intermediate to advanced, HSS 


Children's Sizes 


Hand sizes 
Hand length 
Around hand 
withumb tip 


Mitten sizes 
Mitten hand length 
Thumb length 

(1/3 hand) 

Mitten width 


Yarn (Worsted or 
DK weight) 

Tatal weight 

per peir* 

Time to make 1 pair 
(approximate) 


*veight here Is a genera! guide. As knitters will say, one knits yards and meters, not pounds and grams. However, you can safely as- 
sume that the weight of any color used in a 2- ог 3 colored mitten made in worsted weight yarn will not go aver the totals given for 
the whole mitten. The mitten shown In the drawing !s about 50/50 percent gray and white, with perhaps то yards of the third color. 





Boston Street Vendors Afghan 
Gloves 


Knit from the Fingertips 





Remember those beautiful black, white, and brown gloves covered with 
intricate black and white symbols interspersed with bands of coffee brown or 
bright colors? Boston (and probably other cities") street vendors used to sell 
them for about three dollars a pair in the 1960s. 

Called Afghan gloves, they were said to be knitted from the fingertips 
down by Afghan women for very little money, of yarn unraveled from 
donated American sweaters. Today's street vendor gloves, which are usually 
mittens, pale in comparison, coarsely knitted in only two colors, often of 
cotton (Cotton? Huh?), without a hint of their former elegance. 

If, like me, you bought these creations and wore them through the winter, 


your fingers probably turned first red then white with cold. Most American 
sweaters of the period were made of synthetic fiber, and so were these 
beautiful gloves. Because so many New Englanders bought these and 
stubbornly insisted they were warm even as their fingers froze, we deserve to 
call them our own. And if you knit them in wool, they will be not only 
beautiful but also warm(er). Make them in traditional black, white, and 
brown, or in outrageously cheerful colors that will shout to you from any 
snowbank you foolishly drop them in. 

Knitting gloves with sport-weight yarn on No. 2 needles takes a little 
time, but these are intriguingly knit from the fingertips, and the time goes 
fast. 

Also, look closely: Only about twenty-five rounds of the whole glove are 
knitted in two colors. Before you know it you'll be on your second pair in 
another set of splashy colors, smiling graciously when people kid you about 
knitting gloveless fingers. 





Technical stuff 


These gloves are made from the finger tips. You first knit four fingers and a 
thumb. The fingers are joined, first three, then the little finger and finally the 
thumb, as you knit the hand. 


Because the fingers are made first from a tiny cast-on, they must be the right 
length before they're attached to the hand. There's no going back and 
undoing them to make them shorter or longer. If you can find the genuine 
article in Afghanistan or similar gloves in Turkey, you will see that knitters 


there sometimes have a problem with finger length too. Avoid 
disappointment by getting it right the first time. Preparation is essential. 


The thumb gore, and there is one, is made by decreasing rather than 
increasing, and on the hand instead of at the base of the thumb. It is actually a 
hand gore, if *gore" is defined as a wedge-shaped piece of fabric. 


Fingers on size WS are knitted on US No. 1 needles to reduce their girth 
slightly. Sorry. 


Yarn colors. I offer two colorways, one traditionally Afghan, remembered 
but also copied from those shown in Eva Maria Leszner's Vantar frán ndr 
och fjürran, and an outrageously wild one, which you can adjust as you like. 
It's not traditional. 


Both samples are knitted of Rauma Finullgarn. When knitting with bright 
colors, keep the relation between black and white the same, but substitute two 
or more colors for the brown stripes, or substitute bright colors for the brown 
in the black/white gloves. 


Traditional Afghan colorway: 50 grams each Rauma Finullgarn black 436 
(A); sheep's white 401 (B); caramel brown 453 (C). 


Wild colorway. 50 grams each Rauma Finullgarn fuchsia 4886 (A), pink 479 
(B), chartreuse 455 and royal blue 482 (alternate as C). 


With these supplies, you should be able to make two or three pairs, if you 
change the color arrangements. Any sport-weight wool yarn will do. These 
gloves use scraps happily. If you use the traditional colorway, you can put 
almost any bright color in the C stripes. 


The patterns, ingeniously tiny, can be spaced out both vertically and 
horizontally to fit the glove. The bold dots in one are only two stitches wide, 
the sideways and backward $ sign (What does it really stand for?), 10 stitches 
long, is only three rounds tall. These tiny motifs show up brightly because 
they are framed with contrasting stripes. 


More pattern. Afghan knitters adjust finger length in the solid color stripes 
and finger tip and so will you. The guiding thought is to have the same 
designs and colors on each finger in the same order and to have the base of 
all fingers the same. 


The bands of pattern seem to be placed at joints — fingers, knuckles, thumb, 
wrist — and may originally have been designed for warmth or physical and 
metaphoric protection for vulnerable body parts, or to improve durability of 
the glove at wear points. 


A paper pattern guide for fingers and thumb. The first time around, you might 
trace your hand with outstretched fingers on paper and mark the knuckles on 
both fingers and thumb. 


Knit the index finger first and lay it on the tracing, then mark on the tracing 
where the pattern needs to start on the other three fingers to match at the base, 
and adjust the fingertips accordingly. A couple of rnds one way or the other 
should be enough. Try the fingers on as you go and remember that a quarter 
inch too long is okay, as there will be some shrinkage. Too short is 
disastrous. You might want to label them "index," "ring," and so forth. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then use it as needed when moving into unknown 
areas. Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 
Abbreviations. beg, beginning; CC, contrast color; dec, decrease; inc, 


increase; k, knit; MC, main color; p, purl; rnd, round; SSK, slip, slip, knit; 
st(s), stitches; tog, together (K2 together); TK, twined knit. 


1. Make fingers and thumb. This is a neat little trick, and easy once you've 
done it once. To start the fingers, you make a little rectangle, then pick up sts 
on the other 3 sides to make the total number. When you finished, there is no 
obvious starting point in the entire glove. Ah, the mysterious East! Here you 
go: 

Index: In Color A, cast on 6 sts on one needle, using a simple long-tail cast 
on. P 1 row, k 1 row back and forth until you have 6 (6, 8) rows. Now, 
continuing around in the k direction, pick up and k onto 2 more needles, 4 (4, 
6) sts on one long side, 6 sts on the opposite end, and 4 (4, 6) sts on the other 
long side. 20 (20, 24) sts. K around even. 


Fingers are all the same width. Adjust length by adding or subtracting rnds 
from the black/fuchsia fingertip and the broad Color C (brown/scarlet) stripe, 
on the little finger and thumb eliminating one or two narrow white stripes. 
The length shown in Chart W is for a ring or index finger on Man's Medium. 


Join Color B (white/pink) and begin Chart W, taking care to keep the pattern 
rnds relaxed. (As a beginning 2-colored mitten knitter, I stuck a finger into 
the thumb as I knitted to keep it wide.) 


End fingers at bottom of Chart X with 2 rnds Color B, and put all sts on a 
holder. Draw up the cast-on sts at the tip on the tail from casting on and draw 
the tail to the inside. 


This is the ideal time to finish the fingers: turn finger inside out, and work in 
and trim tails. If you have already woven in ends, simply trim them, not too 
close. 


For the thumb: Cast on exactly as the other fingers. 20 (20, 24) sts. Work 
even. 


The thumb pattern is different from the fingers, to correspond to the base of 
the fingers and the hand. Use Chart X, then Y, adjusting Color C rnds for 
length. The thumb should be long enough to reach halfway across the 
webbing between thumb and palm plus .25 inch. Finish like fingers. 


2. Join the first three fingers together, attaching their bases with Kitchener 


st across 4 sts with the beg-of-rnd jog facing another finger. Attach the ring 
finger to the exact opposite side of the middle finger from the index! Pick up 
remaining sts on 4 needles, then in Color C, knit around, picking up 1 (2,) 1 
sts at each point where the fingers meet. Check each juncture as you go to be 
sure the picked up sts look natural and there are no little holes. Total: 48 (52, 
60) sts. 


K 3 rnds in Color C and stop 3 sts before outside middle st of the ring finger. 


3. Join little finger: Put 4 sts from the beginning of the little finger holder on 
a needle. Place little finger with the “jog” (end of round) toward the other 
fingers and, in Color C, with right sides end to end, Kitchener stitch these 4 
sts to 4 sts on the ring finger in brown. 


Pick up and knit the remaining little finger sts, picking up 0 (1, 1) additional 
sts at the junction of the ring and little fingers. Total: 60 (66, 78) sts. 


K 3 (4, 6) more rnds in brown, then join white in 1 rnd, black in the next and 
k Chart Y. Work 2 (1, 1) Color A sts between $ motifs. Knit 2 rnds brown. 


4. Join side thumb and knit thumb gore: (This locates the thumb exactly 
on the side of the glove, making it usable by either hand.) Place the jog on the 
thumb inconspicuously on palm side of thumb: place 5 thumb stitches from 
beginning or end of holder on a knitting needle, then with right sides end to 
end, Kitchener stitch to 5 sts on hand directly above outside of index finger. 
Place remaining 15 (15, 19) sts on knitting needles, and pick up 2 sts—give 
each a half-twist—at the corners. 77 (83, 98) sts. 


Work 2 rnds even. 


Thumb base: Start the thumb base dec, while knitting 2 (4, 6) more rounds 
in brown and the solid color rnds of Chart Z. 


These gloves were cleverly designed by their original knitters to have the 
entire base of the thumb within solid color rnds, thus avoiding a major 
bugaboo of northern European knitting. It moves across the palm, and the 
decs are in the palm rather than the width of the thumb base, which remains 
constant. 


Place first thumb dec exactly beneath where the thumb joins the hand. 


Work this thumb base by dec 1 sts each side of the 20 (20, 24) thumb sts 


every 2nd rnd, slanting the decs toward the hand. 


Continue to dec this way until 60 (64, 80) sts remain, a multiple of 4 or 8, to 
fit Chart Z. (You will have a half-motif for size WS. Half a heart, so to 
speak.) 











5. Knit wrist, twined knit Ете and bind off: К Chart Z, placing 2 
identical half-motifs side by side at the little finger side on size S (only). 
Then, topping off the charts, k 4 (6, 8) rnds C, 2 rnds B, 1 rnd A, 1 rnd B, and 
1 rnd A. 


Twined knit *braid" edging. The last 3 rnds are twined knitting, forming a 
kumihimo-like “braided” edging: 


Rnd 1: TK alternating Colors A and B, taking both yarns from under and in 


front of the one just used. 


Rnd 2: Twined p, matching Colors A and B sts to Rnd 1. Take each new 
strand from in front of the one just used (S-twining), and keep the p floats on 
the front of your work. They are what show up as twining. 


(If you hate to purl, you can also do this by turning your work inside out and 
TK on the p side, but these directions read for you to work with the k side 
toward you.) 


Rnd 3: Twined p Color A into A, B into B again, but this time reverse the 
direction of twining, and take each new strand now from behind the previous 
strand, so called Z twining. If you're doing it correctly, you will see little 
sideways chevrons forming in your wake. 


Rnd 4: TK (on the k side) matching colors to end of rnd. 


Rnd 5. Bind off loosely in Color A: *K 2 sts tog, slip new st back to left 
needle* and repeat * to * to end of rnd. Break both yarns with a 6- to 8-inch 
tail and draw tails through last st. 


6. Return to Step 1 and make another identical glove. This glove can be 
worn on either hand. 


Finishing: Work all ends from joining fingers and thumb into the back of 
your work, using the tail to repair any small hole you may see. The two tails 
from binding off are often overspun into a skinny twined cord to hang the 
two gloves up together. No one will object if, in a fit of Yankee tidiness, you 
work these ends into the back of the fabric as well, or if you make one into a 
little button loop and sew a little silver button on the edge of the other glove. 
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More Patterns from Afghan Gloves 


Boston Street Vendor's Afghan Gloves 


Tension; 8 sts and 10 rnos in figured patterns = 1 inch, 


Equipment: 5 US No. 2 double-pointed needles, ar size you need to knit at suggested tensian, For Size W S only, 4 US 
No. 1 needles for fingers. Yarn needle and scissors for finishing. Short lengths of waste yarn for st holders. Yarn: The 
sample was knitted in Rauma Finullgarn, but any sportweight yarn will da. Also, the solid colar bands hapaily lap up 
sport or fingering weight wool scraps. 


Degree of difficulty: Intermediate to advanced. DO 


Hand sizes 


Harc length 
Around hand w/khumb tip 


Glove sizes 


Hand length (finger tip to end of thumb decs) 


Thumb length (1/3 hand) 
Glove width 


Time ta knit t pair (approximate) 


Approximately 
Fingers and thumbs 
Hands 





Gershwin Fingerless Gloves 
Difficult is Worth It 





Although these would be great gloves for playing the piano in a chilly Maine 
summer cottage, as George Gershwin actually did, they are named for their 
scary colors and my former piano teacher Marcia Hall of Harpswell, Maine. 
Much of Gershwin's music uses diminished seventh chords as spicy 
transitions. On playing one of these for the first time, I ground to a stop, 
gritting my teeth. “That’s sounds awful!” I exclaimed. 

“Keep going. When it's all together, it'll sound great,” Marcia said. I 
continued, and I practiced, and when it was all together, it sounded great. 

Knitting these wristers, I had serious trouble putting these colors 
together, even though they were the leftovers of a single baby sweater. I kept 
repeating Marcia's admonition and hoping the wristers would also be great if 
I could only *Keep going." 

Worrying my way through the first one, I thought that if it turned out 


awful, I would put it aside and forget it. I was reaching the top of the little 
finger before I realized I was going to knit the second one because—I 
couldn't wait to wear them! 

They explode with color. They will never be lost in a snowbank. 





Technical stuff 


Sizes: These fit closely—like a glove. 2 times the wrister width may be less 
than the measurement around the hand, but in fact, the wrister has about a 
quarter-inch thickness on each side which doesn't show in the measurement. 


Unlike the Boston Street Vendor's Afghan gloves, these are knitted from the 
wrist. 


You can use this pattern to make Boston Street Vendor's Afghan gloves from 
the wrist up. (Keep going on the fingers, changing to charts for Afghan Glove 
fingers and reading from the top down. Halfway up the fingernail on each 
finger, k2 k2 tog, k 1 more round, then k1 k2 tog. K 1 more round, then break 
yarn leaving a 6-inch tail and draw remaining sts up on the tail. Finish.) 


Afghan knitters adjust lengths in the solid color areas between patterns and 
widths by spacing out motifs in wider patterns. The vertical goal seems to be 
to have lines of pattern across the joints: wrist, thumb, and knuckles. 


These are worked mostly on four double-pointed US No. 2 needles, but you 
will need a 5th needle (of the same size) for the thumb base. 


Although they're finely knit, Gershwin Fingerless Gloves go quickly. You 
don't have to do the fingers and the cuffs are short and fun. 


Braided edging. This is not strictly speaking a braid, in that it is knitted and 
not braided, but it is braid in the sense of a decorative cord. The appearance is 
of a series of raised sideways chevrons of alternating colors. Here's how to 
do it in 3 rnds. 


First rnd, set up: Twined knit around, alternating colors and taking the 
working strand over the just-used strand (S-twining). 


Second rnd: Twined purl around, alternating colors, and knitting color A into 
A, B into B. Bring the working strand under the just-used strand and keep the 
purl strands on the front of your work (S-twining). (Alternatively, turn your 
work inside out and twined k instead, starting with the last st of the previous 
rnd. Turn your work right side out afterwards and there's your twined purl.) 


Third rnd: Twined p around again (or continue to twined k), matching colors 
to the previous 2 rounds, but this time, change the direction of the twist by 
bringing the working strand over the just-used strand (Z-twining). You will 
be able to see little sideways chevrons emerge as you do so. The center of 
each *V" will be the p st from the first round of alternating colors. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 


Directions 


Abbreviations. beg, beginning; Dm 7th, diminished 7th, a musical term; k, 
knit; p, purl; rnd, round; st(s), stitch(es); tog, together. 


1. Cuff: The edge is a 2-color long-tail, Maine cast-on topped with a twined- 
purl braid (Chart U). 


2-color cast on. Make a slip knot that can be pulled from the short end with 
two strands, one fuchsia and one pink and put it on the first needle. 


Cast on with Maine cast on with fuchsia in the right hand, the pink in the left 


hand. You should see the color from your left hand form a solid color edge 
along the bottom of the needle, and the right hand color forming live sts on 
the needle. 


Don't count the slipknot as a st. 


Cast on 60 (64, 68) sts. Distribute sts on 3 double-pointed needles and pull 
out slip knot. Tie the cast-on tails to the working yarn in a square knot. Work 
twined-purl braid (See directions above.) 


The “seam” of this glove (the beg and end of the rnd) is placed at the center 
of the thumb, but is hardly noticeable. 


2. Wrist: Work Chart V, starting at Rnd 4 and carrying ahead the motif 
color. Six sts before completing Rnd 24, join colors C and D. At the beg of 
Rnd 25, weave in colors A and B and break off with short tails, which you 
will trim off later. 


Eastern thumb base: Like much in the Middle East, this thumb base is the 
result of looking at things differently. Our wedge-shaped thumb gores may 
represent the base of thumb seen from the back of the hand, while the Middle 
Eastern thumb seems to represent the thumb muscle on the palm, although 
both styles of increase are usually repeated on both sides of the thumb gore. 
The Eastern thumb base is found on mittens and gloves from northern India 
and Nepal to Turkey whether they're worked from the thumb down or the 
wrist up. 


The Eastern thumb base is usually applied on the side of the glove or mitten, 
making even gloves usable on either hand, an advantage if one or more 
fingers are wearing through on the palm side. 


3. Start Chart W and Eastern thumb base in the same rnd (Rnd 25 on 
chart). 


At beg of rnd, K 1, make 1 leaning right, place marker, k 20 (24, 28) sts, 
place marker, make 1 leaning left. 


Inc this way outside the markers every 2nd rnd. 


The sts between markers will continue even without incs while you inc 
outside them on the hand. You will find it helpful to slip thumb base sts onto 
a 4th needle as the number of sts grows on the palm and the back of the hand. 


Chart W notes. Knit 1 (3, 5) rnds in solid scarlet in the middle of this chart. 
The length of the glove is controlled by the number of solid-color rnds in 
Charts W and Z. 


Before the base of the thumb is completed, work Chart X, placing the pattern 
element so that it doesn't interfere with the incs, if possible. 


Inc every 2nd round until there are as many new sts on the hand as on the 
thumb base—that is, 10 (12, 14) sts each side. 80 (88, 96) sts. 


Work even in pattern until work measures 3.5 (4.5, 5.25) inches above cast- 
on edge. Put 20 (24, 28) thumb sts on a holder. 


In pattern, cast on 4 sts (using twisted make 1) over the gap. 64 (68, 72) sts. 
4. Begin Chart Y. 





5. Set up and knit fingers. 


Take off little finger sts. On the last B color rnd of Chart Y (Rnd 60 on 
chart), take off sts for little finger: Work to 7 (8, 9) sts before the st exactly 
opposite the center of the thumb hole. Put next 14 (16, 18) sts (half from each 
side of center) on a holder. Cast on 2 (4, 6) sts over the gap in pattern. 52 (56, 
60) sts. 


Redistribute sts on 3 needles. Work 2 rnds even, finishing Chart Y, on 52 (56, 
60) hand sts. End 9 (10, 11) sts from end of rnd. 


Index finger: Put 18 (20, 22) sts for the index finger on Needles 1 and 2, 
centered above the thumb hole. Put remaining 34 (36, 38) hand sts on a 
holder with opening toward thumb. 


Now, Start index finger with Needle 3: Transfer and k 2 sts from middle 
finger end of Needle 1; cast on 2 (4, 6) sts, (between fingers); and transfer 
and k 2 sts from Needle 2. The set-up should look like this: Needle 1: 7 (8, 9) 
sts. Needle 2: 7 (8, 9) sts. Needle 3: 6 (8, 10) sts. Total: 20 (24, 28) sts. 


Work Chart Z with 2 (4, 6) solid-color rnds in middle of the chart. 


Bind off and dec a little to prevent curling: k every 4th and 5th st together as 
you bind off. 


Middle finger: From holder, put next 8 sts from the palm side, 8 sts from the 
back on 2 needles. Join yarn and start Chart Z. Pick up, twist, and k 1 st in the 
corner next to the index finger, pick up 2 (4, 6) sts from base of index finger, 
pick up and twist 1 st in other corner. In Adult Small only, k each corner st 
together with its neighbor in the next rnd. 


Cast on 2 (2, 4) sts next to ring finger. Complete rnd in pattern. 20 (24, 28) 
sts. 


Complete Chart Z, working 2 (4, 6) solid-color rnds in the middle of chart. 
Bind off as on index finger. 


Ring finger: Put the remaining 18 (20, 22) sts from holder on 2 needles. Pick 
up and twist 1 st in corner next to middle finger, 2 (4, 6) sts from the base of 
the middle finger, and 1 st in other corner next to middle finger. K each 
corner st together with its neighbor in the next rnd. 20 (24, 28) sts. 


K Chart Z with 2 (4, 6) solid color rnds in middle of chart. Bind off as on 
index finger. 


Little finger: Pick up 14 (16, 18) sts from holder and 2 (4, 6) sts from base of 
ring finger. Pick up and twist 1 st from each corner by ring finger. sts. Divide 
these evenly among 3 needles. K each corner st together with its neighbor in 
the next rnd. Total:16 (20, 24) sts. 


Finish Chart Y, and work Chart Z with 2 (4, 6) solid-color rnds in the middle 
of chart. At top of Chart Z, bind off as on index finger. 


6. Thumb: Pick up 20 (24, 28) from holder on 2 needles, pick up and twist 1 
st in each corner of thumb hole, pick up 4 sts from back of thumb hole. 26 
(30, 34) sts. K 2 sts together at corners of thumb hole in the first rnd. 24 (28, 
32) sts. 


Work Chart Y, then for Adult Medium and Large, work Chart Z with 0 (2, 4) 
solid color rnds in middle. For Adult Small, work first 2 rnds of Chart Z, then 
bind off in color D. 


Bind off as on fingers. 


Finish, and make another. These, surprisingly, are identical and can be worn 
on either hand. 


Extras. These are such special gloves, they deserve a little extra fillip, either 
a special button on one and a little button loop on the other, or a pair of ties, 
so they will never be separated—except when you're wearing them. 


To make ties: Thread two 8-inch-long pieces, one pink, one fuchsia through 
the little finger side of the bottom edge to make four 4-inch-long ends. 
Overspin each color together between your fingers in the direction of their 
plying. When they are spun so tightly that they begin to pull up in twists on 
themselves, begin carefully to wind the two strands together in the opposite 
direction. Once they're started, let go, and they'll ply themselves into a cord. 
This can be adjusted slightly by pulling the strands apart and moving them if 
they ply unevenly. Tie an overhand knot in the end and steam the tail ends 
over a pan of boiling water. 


Or, use Color A (black or fuchsia) yarn to crochet a buttonloop on the bottom 
edge on the little finger side of one wrister. Sew a beautiful button or a toggle 
onto the opposite wrister. 


Charts 
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Gershwin Fingerless Gloves 


Tension. 5.5 sts and 3 més in plain stockinette = : inch. Equipment. 5 Us No. 2 double pointec knitting needles, or 
size you need to knit at correct tension. Large-eyed yarn needle. Short lengths of waste yarn for st holders. Yarn. The 
sample was knitted trom Rauma Finullgarn (See "Sources.") Although any sport weight wool yarn can substitute, to 
get the colers shown, you must use the suggested yarn. Amounts given below will make two or three pairs. 


Degree of difficulty: intermediate to advanced. £M МУ) 


Hand sizes 
Hanc lergth 
Around hand w/thumb tip 


Mitten sizes (close fitting, like a glove) 
Hanc width above thumb 
Key measurement 


Yarn needed: Rauma Finullgarn (or other sport wt) 
Dm 7th colorway 

Fuchsia 4885 (A) 

479(B) 

Scarlet 124 (0) 

Chartreuse 455 (D) 


Traditional Afghan colorway 
Black 436 

Sheep's White 201 

Brown 453 

Yellow 


Time to knit 1 pair 





Another Purpose 


Mittens, gloves, and other things that cover your hands vary from latex 
gloves to keep your dentist's germs out of your mouth to mitts with built-in 
sandpaper for smoothing sheetrock joints. There are work gloves of leather, 
work gloves of cloth and rubber, dusting mitts, painter's gloves, gardening 
gloves—endless ways to cover your hands for various chores and jobs. There 
are beautiful lace gloves and gloriously fine dress gloves, which, arguably, 
are not for warmth. 

When I was a young, single, working girl in Washington D.C., we wore 
white cotton or nylon gloves to work every day. While they made us look 
cute and dressed up, their main purpose was to protect us from grime on the 
city buses. 

So, a different purpose than warmth and love. 

Unlike most of the gloves above, the two mittens given here are usually 
made by hand—a scrubby bath mitt and a tiny mitten to kiss-off an unwanted 
suitor. 

I'll bet you don't find any other patterns for them anywhere. 


Give Him Mittens 


But Don’t Give Him the Mitten 





A while back, Canadian knitter Jeannie Wild wrote me about the expression, 
"to give him the mitten." 

“Tt is meant,” she said, “for an unwanted suitor, and he is presented with 
a tiny mitten." This family expression had come to her with *a very small 
mitten . . . knitted with fine wool . . . in a striped pattern of yellow, red, and 
black." 

Jeannie and I corresponded about the little mitten. She sent a photocopy 
of it labeled with colors and measurements. After speaking to an Iowa friend 
who hadn't heard the expression, Jeannie concluded it was English, from her 
family's British past. We stopped writing, and I filed our correspondence. 

One day years later, I opened my English-Japanese dictionary to check a 
spelling, and there it was: “to give him the mitten [vernacular]: to repulse a 


suitor.” Also, “to get the mitten [vern.] to be rejected by a suitor.” I ran to my 
Riverside Webster's. Nothing. I checked another, even smaller, Japanese 
dictionary. It was even in the Japanese-to-English portion: “hijiteppo 
kuwaseru: to get the mitten." The American Heritage Dictionary, third 
edition, 1992, had nothing. In our library, I took down the Oxford English 
Dictionary (OED). This compact edition is compressed into two massive 
volumes, whose type is so minute that, even with the magnifying glass 
provided, I had to enlarge the entries on the photocopier 200 percent to read 
them. 

“Mitten” has a full column, with multiple definitions of miteyns, mitens, 
mittings, and so forth, dating back to Beowulf, who also wore them (as did 
Hiawatha, I recall). 

Near the bottom of the OED entry, I found: *(slang or colloq.) To get the 
mitten: of a lover, to be dismissed or rejected; hence in wider application, to 
be dismissed from any office or position. Similarly, to give (a person) the 
mitten." 

The sources for the expression are about fifty-fifty English and 
American, and include an Indiana Collegiate Institute student expression for 
expulsion and a sweet, sad verse from James Russell Lowell's A Fable for 
Critics: “Here comes Dana, Who'll be going to write what'll never be 
written/Till the Muse, 'ere he thinks of it, gives him the mitten." 

Looking over my shoulder as I write, my husband tells me that in 
Denmark, a man pulling out of an engagement was once obligated to give his 
jilted bride a dozen white, knitted gloves. 

Mittens and gloves are small, portable, and of measurable value in terms 
of knitter's hours and materials. They may once have represented a very 
personal currency in the give-and-take of marriage and courting. In a time 
when clever use of language was valued, rejecting a young man who had 
asked for *your hand" in marriage by giving him an empty mitten may have 
been just right. 

Did Jeannie Wild's grandmother use her little mitten to reject a suitor she 
later married (and so got it back)? Were such tiny mittens commonly used to 
drive off unwanted suitors? Or was she inspired by the expression to make a 
joke? We can't know, but we can imagine lots of good stories. And if you 
need to, you can make such a little mitten yourself. 


This pattern and its commentary first published in Interweave Knits, 
Winter 1997. 

Once when I was young as youAnd not so 

smart perhaps,For me she mittened a la 

yerAnd several other chaps. 

— Carleton, The Farm Ball 

(quoted іп OED, “Міќеп”) 


Technical stuff 


Finished Size: 1.25 ins wide by 2.5 ins long. The size is unimportant as long 
as the mitten fits in an envelope but not on a hand. 


Yarn: Fingering or sport-weight yarn. Less than .5 oz total of red, yellow, 
and black, each at least 4 yds long. 


Equipment: 4 No. 2 double-pointed knitting needles. Yarn needle. 


Tension: About 7 sts and 11 rnds =1 inch (2.5) cm in stockinette. Tension 
too is relatively unimportant here. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 


This mitten is not meant to be beautiful or even warm, but to convey a 
message: Forget it. Give it up! so think carefully about how the recipient will 
take this. In spite of its diminutive size, it's a rather heavy-handed slap. If the 
message is not clear, you may have to refer the recipient to the Oxford 
English Dictionary entry on mittens (or Shinseido's Concise English 
Japanese Dictionary). 


The original was made of wool at about 9 sts per inch (2.5 cm) with red, 
yellow, and black stripes. This reproduction is made of cotton and wool 
scraps. 


Directions 


Abbreviations. Dec, decrease; in, inch(es); k, knit; p, purl; rnd, round; st(s), 
stitch(es). 


1. Cast on 18 sts onto 1 double-pointed needle. Divide sts evenly onto 3 dp 


needles. Join, being careful not to twist sts. Work stripes as desired until 
piece measures about .75 inch from beginning. 


2. Thumb gore: Rnd 1: Inc 1 st each side of the 2nd st. 
Rnds 2, 4, and 6: Knit even. 
Rnds 3 and 5: Inc on both sides of the original 2nd st. 


Rnd 7: K 1, place 7 thumb sts on holder, cast on 1 st over gap, and k to end of 
rnd. 18 sts. 








3. Work 7 more rnds. 


4. Shape top: (К 2 tog, k 2) around, end k 2 together = 13 sts. K 1 rnd even. 
Next md: К 2 together, К 1 around, end with k 1 = 9 sts. K 1 rnd even. Break 
yarn, thread tail on a yarn needle and draw up remaining 9 sts. 


5. Thumb: Distribute 7 thumb sts on 2 double-pointed needles, pick up 1 st 
at top of thumb hole = 8 sts. K 1 rnd, matching stripes to those on the hand. 
On next rnd, k 2 together, k 1 and repeat around, end with k 2 together. Break 
yarn, thread tail onto yarn needle and draw up remaining sts. Weave in loose 
ends. 





Chart shows striping pattern for whole mitten in realistic propertions but 
stylized shape. Double the number of stitches for the whole mitten. 


A Scrubby Bath Mitt 





Some things you may rather buy than knit, and sisal bath mitts may be in that 
category. Things knitted from sisal inhabited the bathroom of my parents-in- 
law when I first met them—long bands of sisal for scrubbing backs, scrubby 
mitts, stiff brushes, and coarse sponges for God knew what, all hanging 
neatly and pale tan on a row of hooks in their bathroom. 

I was never sure if my in-laws used them because they were 
Scandinavian and thus wanted to do penance on their bodies for Adam's sin, 
because it stimulated waning sexual urges (they were, after all, old. They 
were antique! nearly sixty!), or just because they wanted to pep up their skin. 
Now that I’m older than they were then and have used loofa sponges and 
saunas and rubbed snow on myself afterwards, I figure it was the last: They 
wanted to stimulate their circulation, to pep up their skin. 

I've bought scrubby mitts knitted or crocheted in faraway places, but 
never without thinking, *I could make this. Why am I spending $5 ($6, $10) 
on it?—of which the knitter probably gets five cents." 

So one day I pulled myself together and bought some sisal twine and 


made a three-by-three inch swatch. It occurred to me at that point that maybe 
a swatch would do for scrubbing almost anything — encrusted pots, backs, 
bathroom tiles, barn buckets, the driveway—and that knitted sisal would also 
make nifty baskets and shopping bags. But, did I really want to knit sisal? 

Sisal is prickly, it shed stuff all over me and the floor and competed 
effectively with the dog for most hairs on the sofa. It’s designed not as a 
luxury fiber but to tie up packages, so it has knots and globs of sisal, 
burdocks, and weeds spun in randomly. It was tough and prickly to knit on 
No. 8 needles, and my fingers were getting tired. So I put the project away 
for a day or two. 

Three years later, I found it and thought, Ah, bath mitt! I could use a nice 
scratchy bath mitt. If women in Taiwan can knit sisal, I can too. (Notice how 
quickly memories of pain fade.) 

At a looser gauge than the swatch—2.5 stitches to the inch (10 sts =10 
cm)—on US No. 10 needles, it took about three hours. Only 25 stitches 
around, it was a quickie. It’s wider than a wool outdoors mitten and has no 
cuff or thumb gusset: Easy access is the prime directive here, not warmth, not 
fit. 

I used garter stitch to get a maximally rough surface. Although I knitted 
it 5 inches wide, I think 5.5 or 6 inches would slip on and off more easily. 

I thought a little color might perk it up a little and separate it culturally 
from the Asian imports, so I tried jute twine, on the chance that it would work 
as well and be easier on my hands. I fear, however, that the jute won’t be as 
lusciously scratchy and that it won’t weather time and water as well. 

And here, so you can feel ingenious and self-sufficient in the bath, are 
directions for your very own scrubby mitt. 

This is a super simple mitten with no thumb gusset or cuff. 


Technical stuff 


Sizes. Adult S (M). It should fit very loosely. Total circumference at wrist 
and above thumb: 11 (12) inches, that is, 5.5 (6) inches wide above the 
thumb. Thumb = 40 percent of the circumference, 33 percent of the length. 


Materials. One roll (175 feet is how it’s sold) Plied Sisal Twine will make 
one mitt. You only need one. 


Equipment. 1 set US No. 10 double-pointed knitting needles (or size you 


need to knit at correct tension). Your largest yarn needle. Short length of 
string or heavy yarn as holder. 


Tension. 2.5 sts = 1 inch. 
Approximate knitting time. 2 to 5 hrs, depending on dedication. 
Degree of difficulty. Quite simple. 


Note: Terms in italic are explained in Terms and Techniques. Please check 
out T & T at least once, then refer to it when moving into unknown areas. 
Abbreviations are explained in the directions. 





Directions 
Abbreviations. beg, beginning; dec, decrease; k, knit; p, purl; rnd, round; 
st(s), stitches; tog, together. 


1. Cast on 28 (30) sts on 3 needles. K 1 rnd, p 1 rnd for 16 rnds (garter stitch, 
for maximum scrub). 


2. Take off thumb sts. Put first and last 3 (4) sts on a holder. Using twisted 
make 1, cast on 3 (4) sts over the gap, divided between Needles 1 and 3. 22 


(26) sts. 


K 1 rnd, p 1 rnd even until you reach end of your hand or 5 inches above 
thumb hole. 





3. Dec. 
Rnd 1. K 2 tog at beg and end of all 3 needles. 13 (14) sts. 
Rnd 2. Work 1 rnd even. Repeat these 2 rnds until 6 sts remain. 


Cut (Don't even think of trying to break!) sisal and, using a gigantic yarn 
needle, thread tail through last 6 sts twice and pull up firmly to close the tip. 
Weave in tail and trim close to knit. 


4. Thumb. Pick up 6 (8) sts from holder, 1 st from each side of thumb hole, 
and 4 sts from back of thumb hole. 17 (20) sts. Work even until you reach the 
end of your thumb or 1.75 (2.0) inches. Dec and finish as on hand. 


Try it out in the shower. 





Nice Touches 
On Kittens (and Boyfriends) Not Losing Their Mittens 


I think the *kittens who lost their mittens" were really kids. Kids do lose 
mittens. Books and verses have been written about children, and kittens, 
losing their mittens, and not just because it rhymes. Many mothers won't buy 
or make good mittens for their children because the children might lose them. 
The flip side of this is, they may never learn to respect their possessions and 
the work that went into them if they're not given the chance. 

When he was about six, my younger son lost a pair of fine Maine mittens 
I had knit for him. I was crushed and let him know it. I also spent about four 
after-school afternoons looking for them with him. Such a guilt trip I laid on 
that child. He did find them, and he never lost another pair. He has lost many 
other things, but not mittens. 

Guilt trips are not a great thing to lay on your child unless they are 
genuine. Here are some other suggestions to help your kittens hang onto their 
mittens. 

My mother-in-law knitted a pile of mittens for us one March. Because 
spring was on the way, she couldn't help herself, and all the mittens were 
striped with bright light greens and blues, and bright yellow. These mittens 
never got lost for long, because no one had mittens like that. They stood out 
in snowbanks and lost & found boxes immediately. So — you can use 
strange colors. 

I used to sew printed cloth nametags into all our mittens and socks, along 
an inside rib. This helps if your mittens are not strange colors and you need to 
identify them in a box of lost mittens at school. A boy I knew could instantly 
recognize mittens his grandmother had made by their sharply decreased, 
pointed tips, but you can't count on that. In his town, about a third of the 
children wore that grandmother's mittens. 

You can attach the mittens to the child's coat, so that they are never put 
down anywhere. I mean a mitten cord. It is unfortunate that people over eight 
years old will not use mitten cords, because they work. You take off your 
mittens: they hang at the ends of your sleeves. I could use one. My husband 
could use one. But no. The shame of it. 

Mitten cords can be a matching grosgrain ribbon sewn onto both mittens, 


or a piece of twill tape. Or, you could make a cord from the same yarn as the 
mittens, by making twisted cord, braiding, crocheting, I-cord knitting, or loop 
braiding. 

Crocheting and even various braids can begin directly in the edge of the 
mitten by looping the yarn through the edge before you start. Fastening at the 
other end can be tricky, but we are all tricky. Just fasten it whatever way suits 
you. It is not a very visible point of attachment. 

Measure for mitten cords not across the shoulders, but on the jacket 
itself, from lower sleeve edge, along the bottom sleeve seam, across the body 
and down the opposite sleeve seam to the opposite lower sleeve edge, for 
reasons obvious in the drawing. 

For adults, it may do to provide ties, or a button and button loop so the 
mittens at least don't get separated. No adult will wear a mitten cord. For 
sure. 


Keeping your mittens together — without a mitten cord 


Fishermen's mittens have a little loop on each mitten to hang them up by — 
the most elementary mitten accessory I can think of. If you hang your mittens 
on hooks or nails, you might want to follow their example, using the cast-on 
tail to crochet a little loop, then possibly buttonhole stitching along it to make 
it easily accessible, as Minnie Doughty did on the mittens she made for sale 
on Chebeague Island, Maine. 


Keeping your mittens together 


Most mittens gadgets are made with an eye to keeping the mittens together or 
attached to the person wearing (or dropping) them. 

Sami mittens from the north of Scandinavia, and many mittens and 
gloves from the Middle East, have short cords attached to the edge of the cuff 
or the bottom edge of the hand. These are often brightly colored and are used 
to tie the mittens together so they can be carried over a belt or hung over a 
line above the woodstove. They also keep the mittens together in a pile of 
outer clothes at school or in storage. 
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To make tie-cords: Decide whether to use the tail from casting on as 
part of the tie. The Afghan Gloves in this book are cast on in two colors, 
leaving two tails, which are often twisted into a skinny cord — perhaps so the 
gloves stay together until they're sold. 

1. Hold each cast-on tail separately and twist repeatedly in the direction of its 
ply until it begins to collapse on itself in little kinks. 


2. When both strands are overspun to your satisfaction, without releasing 
either, put them side by side and begin carefully to twist them together in the 
opposite direction. When they are somewhat twisted around each other, let 
go, and they will spin themselves into a cord. If the cord has kinks in it, hold 
the two ends tight and pull them apart and let them come together until the 
kinks disappear. 


3. You may want to knot the end to be sure it won't come undone. This 
makes a skinny, striped cord. 


For a pleasantly heavier cord, thread one or more strands of yarn through 
the edge of the glove in each color so it is held in place by its center at the 
point where the tails emerge. Follow steps 1—3, starting with all the strands of 
each color together. This makes a fatter, striped cord. 

Braided ties. Swedish Lovikka mittens and other mittens made of heavy 
sheep-colored yarn sometimes have braided cords of the heavy yarn with a 
single thin strand of a bright red, blue, green, or yellow braided with the 
heavier yarn, much as darkhaired young girls sometimes braid bright ribbons 
into their hair. Sometimes the tie is fulled along with the mitten, and color is 
added later, to keep the color from running into the main color and to keep it 


sparkling. 

To make a braided tie attached to the mitten at a point other than the first 
stitch of the cast-on round, thread at least two and up to four 18-inch lengths 
of yarn (the same yarn as the mitten is made of) plus one or two 18-inch 
lengths of colored yarn through two stitches at the point where the cord will 
be — often on the edge or at the top of the cuff on the little finger side — so 
that the center of the yarns are at the point of attachment and you have twice 
the number of ends. 

To make a round braid, braid a 4-strand sinnet. The formula camp 
counselors use to teach this braid with plastic lacing is: “Under two, over 
one,” moving from the outside around the center and back to same side. 
Placing one color on each side results in a diamond-patterned round braid. 
Placing one color outside, the other inside, makes a spiraling stripe. 

Buttons and button loops. A more elegant connector for two mittens is 
a button and button loop. Crochet a little chain on one mitten, using the tail 
from casting on, or another piece of yarn. The little finger side is 
conveniently out of the way of hand movement and so a good point for it. 
Check to make sure the button fits through, but not too easily, as you fasten 
down the end. Work the tail from sewing into the cuff invisibly. Sew the 
button to the opposite mitten on the little finger side of the cuff. 

I favor pewter, ceramic, or wooden buttons rescued from old garments or 
little toggles made of sticks or dowels. 

To make a toggle, cut a straight 3/4 to 1 inch length off a stick or 1/4 to 
3/16-inch dowel by rolling the stick back and forth with the blade of a knife 
pressing into it at a 90° angle. Debark it if you wish, or don’t. Lay it ona 
work surface, and with with same knife at a 90° angle, cut gently part way 
into the stick at the center. Now, carefully cut little chips at a 45° angle in 
toward the center cut, making a center groove all the way around. Chip off 
sharp edges at both ends as well. If wood is bare, you may wish to give it a 
rub with a bit of sandpaper and maybe rub a little floor- or beeswax into it. 
Tie the yarn you will use to sew the toggle on around the toggle in a clove 
hitch (double half-hitch, two thumb cast-ons, whatever). 

Sew the ends of the yarn through the mitten edge, anchor with a few 
stitches, then wind the sewing yarn around the “stem” under the toggle, re- 
anchor and work the ends into the back of the mitten fabric. A toggle is less 
likely to fall open than a button, because a toggle goes through the narrow 


way but hangs crosswise. Very organic button. 


Occupational Reinforcements 
Leather Palms, Skiing Mitts, Riding Gloves 


We who knit feel sad when our kids and grandkids don't think our efforts are 
good enough for them, or when one says, “I can't use a mitten for riding, 
Nana. I have to have my fingers free." Or, *I can't use your mittens for 
skiing. They wear out where my poles rub." Or grown-up relatives tell you, 
“T Jove the mittens you made me. Of course I can't drive with them.” There 
are solutions, and they aren't difficult — for you or for them. 


Leather palms and the like 


Real riding mittens and gloves, real driving gloves, real shooting gloves — 
that is, the ones you buy — have leather reinforcement at crucial points, and 
of course, that is something knitters haven't a clue how to make, or so we 
think. 


Leather reinforcement can make the difference between a functional garment 
and one simply for taking a walk on a cold day. 


Leather is the usual material for palm and finger reinforcement, although 
some handmade cross-country skiing gloves have poplin or nylon duck 
palms. Do not use carwashing chamois, which is flaccid when wet, dries 
hard, and is too irregularly thick and thin. 


Use soft, flexible leather — split calfskin, deerskin, goatskin, pigskin, or 
sheepskin — with the outside sur- face — the scarf skin — still on it. Plan on 
placing the scarf skin out, as it will wear better. If ordering from a dealer, 
explain that you're making gloves to make clear the sort of skin you need. 


What you need. Sewing leather to knitted socks or mittens is not hard, and 
you don't have to buy pre-punched palms or soles. You do, however, have to 
have the right tools. 


*Glover's needle — a sharp needle with three flat sides that will pierce skin, 
including yours, as if it were soft butter. 


*Thimble, preferably the Japanese kind that looks like a ring and fits down 


over the middle finger. (You can make yourself a functional leather sewing 
thimble from a piece of heavier leather. A little band a half-inch wide to fit 
over your middle finger is all you need. Sew it together with waxed carpet 

thread or another heavy, waxed thread.) 


*Strong thread — dacron, nylon, or quilting cotton (but not monofilament 
fishing line!) all work well. 


*Small chunk of beeswax, as waxed thread stays in place better on leather. 
*Binder clips (4 or 5). You can't pin leather together. 


*Felt-tip pen. (You can't pin paper patterns onto leather, but you can draw 
around the pattern directly on either side of the leather, then cut inside the 
line. Be sure your pattern is placed correctly 


before you do this, however. 
*Contact cement — the kind for paper works fine. 


To sew. All reinforcements are sewn directly onto the mitten or glove with 
overhand stitch, using a glover's needle. The leather is not punched. Don't 
pin leather together, as pins leave indelible holes. Fasten the leather in place 
with binder clips if you find it slipping out of control. When sewing leather 
on leather, it's okay to glue the piece in place with a little rubber cement. Use 
it sparingly, as it leaves a mark on leather. 


Directions 


Generally, you can trace around the hand, very closely, leaving rounded open 
areas between the fingers at tight corners. Some pieces, like the ring/little 
finger and index finger reinforcements on the riding gloves must be guessed 
at. These provide traction and protect the glove where the reins pass through 
the fingers, so imagine the hand in a rein-holding position and make the 
pieces wide enough and long enough to cover. 


Cut out as many pattern pieces as you will have leather pieces. Leather can't 
be folded for cutting. Spread the pattern pieces on your work surface and 
assemble the pieces for each hand, with thumbs pointing in the correct 
direction. Mark each piece "right" or *left" on top side. Be sure the top side is 
up when you place them on the skin. 


Lay out all pattern pieces on the skin, choosing especially strong skin (close 
to the back, running lengthwise) for the palms and avoiding flaws on both 
sides of the skin. Cut out all pieces before starting to sew, and label each on 
the back with chalk, not marker. 


Wax the thread before sewing by drawing it across beeswax several times. 
Waxed thread stays in place well on leather, imitating the qualities of sinew, 
long spun and used as sewing thread by our distant ancestors and today's 
hunter/gatherers. Secure thread at both ends with a self knot (a knot tight to 
the stitching in the thread itself) and hide the end under the leather. 


Driving gloves. Leather palms on driving gloves are for traction on the 
steering wheel, rather than reinforcement of the glove. Trace very closely 
around slightly open fingers onto paper, mark thumb crotch point, and trace 
heel of hand. Rotate hand on thumb crotch point until thumb points due south 
and trace thumb closely, ending in line with heel of hand. Cut out pattern 
with a quarter-inch space between fingers that ends in a semicircle at the 
crotch. Allow a space about a quarter-inch between palm and thumb and 
round off the end of this space, too. 


Flatten glove or mitten, then clamp leather palm in place with binder clips. 
Be sure glove surface stays smooth underneath. 


With glover's needle and waxed thread, start sewing along index finger side. 
Leather seems to travel on knitted surfaces, so watch closely as you stitch, 
shifting binder clips as necessary. 


Riding gloves/Riding mittens. Both riding gloves and riding mittens are 
doubly reinforced in places. These present the most complex sewing you will 
find in this book and ideally, as much as possible, should be sewn by 
machine, starting with sewing the thumb and palm pieces together and 
reinforcing them with lines of stitching across the palm. Depending on your 
leather, you may need a leather needle for your sewing machine. These are 
available at fabric stores and have the same three-sided point as a hand- 
stitching glover's needle. 


First, sew the palm and thumb pieces together. Sew these to the glove or 
mitten first. Then position, clamp or glue, and sew the index and little finger 
guards. 


Be sure glove surface stays smooth underneath. Leather travels on knit fabric, 

so check frequently and adjust clips as necessary. 
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Repairing and Caring for Your 
Mittens and Gloves 


Knitters at Christmas craft fairs tell me that mothers don't want wool mittens 
that can't be washed and dried by machine. It may be true that they can't be 
machine washed, depending on the mitten, but so what? How often do you 
wash your mittens? I wash mine and my children's perhaps once a year, 
unless they've taken a tumble in the mud. I usually wash mittens and caps in 
the spring before putting them away, or in the late fall if I missed the spring. I 
wash them all at once, I wash them by hand, and then, if I have time, I mend 
holes and re-knit thumbs. It takes pieces of one day a year. That's all. 

Washing anything made of wool is scary if you haven't grown up doing 
it. There are awful stories of Dad's handknit Aran sweater thrown in the 
hamper, then the washer, then the drier, from which it emerged about the 
right size for the cat, who wasn't interested. 

Although it can't keep the considerate family member from laundering 
what's in the hamper, knowing the right and wrong ways to handle wool can 
allay fears about owning and washing wool. Hand-washed wool garments 
smell better than dry-cleaned ones anyhow. 


Washing woolens, including mittens 


Some old books suggest washing newly knitted wool garments in hot soapy 
suds: The writers weren't trying to ruin your sweaters, but were telling 
readers what worked for them. 


Washing in hot soapy suds doesn't shrink wool: Changing from hot soapy 
water to a cold rinse might. Agitating wash water tends to shrink and felt 
wool. Lots of soap speeds the process. If all else fails to destroy your 
handwork, rinsing cold and drying hot — particularly by flinging the wool 
garment against the walls of a hot, small, windy enclosure — will definitely 
shrink and felt the garment. 


Do you recognize the process as exactly what happens in the washer and 
drier? If you are lucky, it doesn't shrink, like my daughter's Scottish 
fisherman sweater her boyfriend kindly laundered for her. But don't try it 


again, as, according to woolly urban folklore, the process is cumulative and 
what didn't shrink today may well tomorrow. 


Handwashing avoids these difficulties. You control the water temperature, 
the amount of soap and agitation, and the drying temperature. 


To wash wool without shrinking: 


1. Gather all the mittens, socks, and caps that need washing. This project uses 
lots of water and a little time, so the more the better. It takes less time, water, 
and soap to wash five pairs of mittens at once than five, one pair at a time. 
Fill a large basin (e.g., a dishpan) with comfortably warm water. Everything 
you do should be at approximately this temperature except drying, which can 
also be warmer or cooler. 


2. Add soap or detergent — Orvus animal shampoo, a gentle natural 
shampoo, Murphy's Oil Soap, Jen-til, or even Ivory Liquid or a fine laundry 
detergent. In choosing soaps, keep the scent in mind, as your ten-year-old son 
may not like smelling like lilacs. Mix a handful of soap into the water. 


3. Immerse garments in soapy water and squeeze gently to wet them through. 
4. Let soak for five to ten minutes. 


5. Squeeze soapy water through garments, again gently. If the garment has 
never been washed before, you may be surprised at what comes out. Dark 
wool hides dirt well. Containing your horror, lift the garment out of the suds, 
squeeze — don't wring — soapy water out and place in a dish drainer while 
you fill the basin with fresh warm water. 


6. Immerse garments in rinse water, squeezing water gently through garment. 
Discard this water. Rinse again (and again), squeezing, but not wringing, the 
excess water out between rinses until the rinse water is clear. (Washers don't 
make this quality check, and many “clean” machine-washed clothes are still 
full of detergent and dirt.) 


Natural wools benefit from adding three tablespoons of ammonia to one of 
the rinses, or to the wash water: This removes much of the lanolin, making 
whites whiter and wool softer, but may also cut back on damp-proofing. 


7. Lift the garments from the last rinse and squeeze, don’t wring, excess 


water out. You will not approach getting all the water out, as wool is 
probably the most absorbant fiber on earth. 


8. Getting the water out the old way, which works: Lay the garments out on a 
clean terry bath towel. Cover with another bath towel, fold the edges in 
around the garment and the top towel, roll all three layers up and lean on it. 
Water will come out of the wool garments, and soak the towels. Repeat with 
fresh towels if the garments still seem very wet. You wind up with a lot of 
wet towels and semi-wrung-out wool garments. 


The new way, which works wonderfully: Put the woolens in the washer on 
the spin cycle. *Spin" doesn't agitate, add soap, or switch from hot to cold 
water. It does, however, centrifuge most of the water out of the garments, 
leaving them as close to dry as possible without being dry, and ready for the 
next step. 


9. Spread the garments to dry (in a lukewarm place!) in the shade or indoors, 
on a woolens drying rack, a woolly board, a blocking form, or a piece of 
upholstered furniture. Wool takes a surprisingly long time to dry and a heavy 
garment may take several days to dry, unless you have spun it in the washing 
machine. 


Wool mittens that will always be dried on the radiator can be dried there, but 
know in advance that the heat will probably shrink them, if not now, then 
later. 


10. Tip: Some wool dyes run badly in the wash. Reds, blacks, browns, and 
dark blues almost invariably run. You can still handwash these in the same 
water with whites. Wash whites first, then light colors, then dark colors, 
taking care not to let dark or runny colors touch the lighter colors while 
draining. You can reuse medium-clean soapy water and use an almost clear 
rinse for one garment as the first or second rinse for others. 


Putting woolens away for the summer 


Many people carefully store their large woolens for the summer but ignore 
the smaller pieces. These also took time to make and until global warming 
gives us endless summer it's a good idea to assume that winter will return in 
six months and your family will need their woolies again. 


Perhaps, like my mother, you have a cedar chest and a cedar closet where all 
your woolens go on the first day of spring. You may store your mittens in a 
cookie jar like a grandmother I heard of in Massachusetts. Or your mittens 
may spend the summer in the same mitten cubby/basket/drawer where they 
spend the winter. 


Whatever you do, you will learn the consequences of your actions. If you 
store damp mittens in a cookie jar over the summer, you may find them 
moldy, rotten, or moth-eaten in the fall. Mittens left out all summer are more 
likely to be moth-eaten or otherwise damaged than those stored properly. I 
speak not from self-righteousness but from sad experience. 


The very best way to store woolen mittens, caps, and socks is clean and dry 
in a mothproof container made of a porous material like wood, ideally 
wrapped in acid-free paper. Second best is to mothball them in a bureau, 
trunk, or chest, or store them clean and dry in a plastic chest (Naptha is a 
poison, so if you use mothballs, air your clothing well before wearing.) 


Toward the end of her life, my mother stored her small winter woolens, clean 
and dry, in zip-lock bags. In all cases, they will survive longest if they are 
clean and dry when put away for the summer. Washing removes both earth- 
type dirt that retains moisture and molds in the wool, and the acid that rubs 
off human skin and eventually dissolves wool. 


The New England fine art of salvage 


The first American-born man to be knighted by the British Crown was from 
Georgetown (now Woolwich), Maine. The achievement that garnered him 
such attention was the salvaging of sunken Spanish treasure ships for the 
royal treasury. William Phipps later had an adjoining town named after him, 
Phippsburg, which has remained thrifty and solidly Yankee to this day. 


Salvaging and repair 
Mittens used to steer sleds down icy hills and victims of other mitten abuse 


need fixin'. The options are tossing, darning, reknitting, patching, or layering 
them with mittens with holes in different places. 


Tossing — throwing away — is an option, but others are cheaper and more 
effective. Darning, patching, knitting new thumbs and fingers take a fraction 


of the time it takes to make a new mitten, or even to buy a new mitten. Even 
re-knitting a mitten from the thumb up takes less time than knitting a new 
mitten. If you opt for repair, you'll be surprised at how good the mitten feels 
without the holes. 


Equipment for mending knitting: a darning or tapestry needle, some yarn, 
scissors, and a darning egg to provide a work surface inside mittens or socks. 
A smooth, round rock or a light bulb both make good darning eggs. For 
darning finger and thumb tips, a rounded dowel or a broom handle substitutes 
nicely for a darning egg. 


Darning. A cousin I lived with during World War II told me his socks 
weren't real until his mother had darned them at least once. In those terms, all 
our mittens and socks were *real," and our mothers worked hard to make this 
SO. 


The day is gone for darning socks, probably the cheapest and least durable 
piece of clothing we wear today, but for handknit mittens, darning is 
probably the quickest way to deal with small holes that suck in snow and 
cold. 


Darning worn areas that haven't turned into holes. These are the easiest 
spots to mend perfectly and the results are truly stupendous. Unfortunately, 
no one but you will ever notice. 


A duplicate-stitch darn works best on a one- or two-stitch hole, or on an area 
that is worn thin but has no broken stitches. The goal is to reconstruct the 
worn area with something that looks and acts like knitting. 


Duplicate-stitch means duplicating the shape of knitted stitches with a sewing 
needle and yarn. Sometimes used as a decorative element, it is strictly 
functional here. 


1. Using a yarn needle and the same yarn as the garment is knit from or a 
reasonable facsimile, fasten the yarn to the back of the fabric near the hole, 
using a running stitch through the backs of the knit stitches, then emerge on 
the front of the fabric in the center of a knit stitch near the worn spot. Follow 
the “thread” of the knitting, weak as it may be, with the new strand of yarn, 
duplicating its path exactly, across the worn area and a stitch or two into the 
unworn area. 


2. Pull your duplicate stitches up just enough to match the tension of the 
original knitting and take great care not to break any of the worn stitches, as 
they are both your guide and a support to the fabric until replacements arrive. 
At the bottom of the last stitch across, bring the needle and yarn up into the 
bottom of the stitch directly above, then change direction and duplicate-stitch 
back across. 


3. If your yarn runs out, work in the tail with running stitches in the firm part 
of the fabric, trim with about a half-inch tail. Cut a new 18- to 24-inch length 
and fasten the tail by a short running stitch in the strong area. 


4. Repeat until the worn spot vanishes. Ta-dah! 


5. Finish by working the yarn into the back of the fabric with a diagonal 
running stitch. Cut the yarn with a half-inch tail. 


Woven darns are for biggish holes that involve many stitches, some long 
gone. A woven darn isn't pretty, but it will keep fingers warm and will last 
until another mitten or a better reconstruction arrives on the scene. 

1. Use a darning egg or a substitute. For a thumb or finger, use the end of a 
broomstick to support your work, a ngstepinde, or a rounded 1-inch dowel. 
I've used round rocks and light bulbs as darning eggs, as well as a lovely 
wooden one made by my great- grandfather. Use yarn the same weight as the 
knitting and a blunt-pointed yarn needle. Working right side out, slide the 
darning egg or its substitute into the mitten, then spread the hole flat on its 
surface so that the knitting is in the position you want it to be in when you're 
finished. Stitch around the hole once in running stitch to support the edge. 


2. Back up somewhat into the knitting, and come at one side of the hole in 
running stitch, take a flying leap over the hole, and continue a short distance 
beyond in running stitch on the other side of the hole. Turn around (the turn 
should be on the wrong side and repeat, placing lines of north-south running 
stitch and leaps as close as they can comfortably be without overlapping. 
Don't collapse the hole by pulling too hard on the yarn. 


3. When the hole and surrounds are covered in one direction, take a few 
stitches to bring your yarn to the long side of the hole, and begin crossing 
east to west, still anchoring the hole crossings with running stitches, but no 


longer leaping over the hole. Now, with your yarn needle, carefully weave in 
and out of the north-south leaps, keeping the weaving as close as seems 
comfortable. (On small darns, in and out are not always obvious, but you're 
working with wool, and you can work in another strand later, correct as you 
go, or just forget about mini-errors. No one is going to judge your work 
except for its warmth, and within a week of its being brought back into use, 
the individual stitches will no longer be visible anyhow. 


4. When the hole is completely woven over, work the yarn into the fabric, 
even strengthening nearby areas with more running stitches if that seems 
needed, then trim with almost no end at all. Ready to wear! 














Reknitting 


You can reknit anything piecemeal on a glove or a mitten except perhaps the 
palm. The finger and thumb tips and the finger portion of mittens are most 
frequently reknit, but the cuff can also be cut off and reknit, or, if the cuff is 
special and the mitten worn, you can rip the whole mitten to the cuff or 
simply cut the cuff off and knit a new mitten onto it. 


When reknitting, you have a chance to change the mitten greatly. Has the 
owner grown? Make it longer. Has he/she complained about not having any 
finger dexterity in your lovely handknit mitten? Change it to a finger mitt. 
You might change a pair of gloves to mittens for someone smaller than the 
original owner. Knowing what you're going to do before you cut off anything 
is important, as is keeping the second mitten intact until the first is dealt with. 


If you hope to recreate the original appearance of a treasured old mitten, the 
yarn must be the same weight and ideally the same colors, preferably exactly 
the same yarn — easiest if you made the mitten yourself and thought to save 


some of the yarn for eventual repairs. 


However, not having the right yarn is only an excuse, and any same-weight 
yarn works fine for reknitting, or even doubled fine yarn for replacing a 
heavier yarn. 


Reknitting fingers and thumbs. Cut off the tip just above the lowest worn 
portion, then ravel down to firm, unworn knit. You may find a lot of stuff — 
sand, matted pads of yarn — emerging as you do this. Don't stop to wash and 
dry it. You can wash it later. 


If the worn portion winds up extending beyond the thumb join or beyond the 
fingers into the hand, treat the area gently, so as to destroy the fabric of the 
remaining stitches, and darn back and forth over it after you reknit the digit. 


If you are ravelling the entire finger or thumb, as you go, count how many 
stitches are on the finger, since fingers and thumbs sometimes start wide for 
comfortable movment, then narrow for a better fit at the tip. 


You can pick up the bottoms of stitches as well as the tops, but with two- 
colored knitting, picking up may be more difficult. Try to rip to a place with 
only one color per round. 


Pick up stitches around on three needles and reknit the digit, duplicating any 
two-color pattern and decreasing at the tip as on the original. 


If the mitten or glove has already shrunk, knit the new part a little longer than 
it was to allow for new shrinkage. 


Reknitting cuffs. You can sometimes go either way with cuffs: Rip the 
original and knit it a whole new cuff from the bottom with the same number 
of stitches and kitchener stitch it in place on the open stitches at the base of 
the mitten. 


Sometimes you can pick up the bottom of the stitches after cutting and 
ripping the cuff back to the mitten, and knit from the hand down the wrist. 


Some ribbing, however, doesn't rip from the cast-on edge. I do not know 
why. Something about the way the yarn is moved from front to back locks 
each stitch. If that is the case, and the mitten is important to you, you will 
have to cut open a stitch near the beginning of the hand, pick open a round 
with a knitting needle, and rip backward to the cast-on edge. 


In most cases, only the edge of a cuff will wear and can be fixed by cutting 
the edge, picking back a round or two, then picking up stitches on three 
needles and reknitting and binding off the very edge. A bound-off edge looks 
a little funny at the beginning of a mitten, but the mitten will be intact. If the 
look troubles you, reknit both cuffs the same way. 


It's easiest to attach or rip to a round with no increases or decreases and, if 
possible, a single color. This may mean reknitting a little of the hand as well, 
but the result is worth the extra row or two. Try to avoid messing with the 
thumb increase, as that's not easy to figure out and have it look right. 


Reknitting in the wrong color. Problem: Janice doesn't have time or money, 
but her little boy needs a new pair of mittens. She could repair his old green 
pair and make them a dight longer if she had the right yarn, but all she has is 
a brilliant yellow. Each of his grandmothers gave him a pair of handknit 
mittens for Christmas, one blue and one red, but he's lost one of each pair. 


Solution: The kid gets two pairs of mittens. The clever mother unravels the 
thumb and the fingertips of the two mismatched mittens, knits a new red 
thumb and fingertips on the blue mitten and a new blue thumb and fingertips 
on the red mitten. Then she unravels the worn thumbs and fingertips on the 
green mittens and knits yellow thumbs and tips on those. The kid was really 
mad at her. He wanted a new pair of navy Thinsulate gloves. But then he put 
them on. Mmm! 











Patches. A locally famous Nova Scotia pattern, Mattie Owl’s Patch, was 
retrieved from the patched mitten of a native woman who came selling 
baskets at the door of a nineteenth-century mitten enthusiast. The woman 
liked the design on the patch so much that she gave Mattie Owl a brand new 
pair of mittens for her old one, and then sat down to knit. 


When all knitting was done by hand and knitting yarn was handspun or 
expensive, it was common to patch old mittens with salvaged bits of other old 


knitted mittens or socks, necessarily well felted by use and washing. Woven 
wool cloth can also be used for patches, but is usually not as thick and lacks 
the flexibility of knit fabric. 


The patch must be large enough to be attached on all sides to unworn yarn in 
the garment, or you may find the mend so much stronger than the 
surrounding fabric that holes will appear around its edges. If there is no 
unworn yarn to fasten the patch to, consider re-knitting the entire area, 
throwing away the mitten and starting fresh, or using the worn mitten as a 
model for a new one or for patches on other mittens. 


To patch: 

1. Choose a piece of discardable knitting approximately the same weight as 
the piece to be patched. Find a part that is nicely felted by wear and cut a 
piece at least half an inch larger in both dimensions than the hole. Slip a 
darning egg, or a facsimile, into the mitten. Smooth the fabric into its correct 
shape. 


2. Pin or paste the patch in place, overlapping the hole by about a quarter inch 
on all sides. Don't worry about turning the edges under: felted knits seldom 
ravel. Using a yarn the same thickness, or lighter, and of an inconspicuous 
color, invisible stitch, overhand stich, or duplicate stitch the edges of the 
patch to the mitten. Carry sewing yarn to the inside of the mitten and pull out 
the basting or pins. 


3. Turn the mitten inside out and, with the same yarn, stitch the ragged edges 
of the hole to the back of the patch, so that all lies flat and won't catch 
fingers. 


4. Finishing: No need to tie knots. Work the sewing yarn into the fabric and 
trim closely. 


Knitted-on patches. You can also make patches right on the garment by 
picking up stitches below the hole and knitting (back and forth) a square or 
rectangle large enough to cover the hole. Duplicate stitch the last round in 
place on the mitten, hand-stitch the sides of the patch down, turn the mitten 
inside out and darn (running stitch) the worn place to the patch on the inside. 


Fixing worn palms. Now we leave the field of knitting and enter leather 
work. A worn palm can be fixed by sewing lines of running stitches across it, 


by duplicate stitching (above), patching with either wool fabric or portions of 
other knitting (above), or you can make an even greater glove or mitten of it 
by first lightly darning to keep the fabric in place, then cutting a soft leather 
palm and stitching it in place. Cutting and stitching leather takes perhaps an 
hour. See Occupational Reinforcements for patterns and the Inuit and 
Aroostook Mitten for help with leather working. 


Other purposes. Double-knit mittens whose tips have dissolved and whose 
thumbs are toast can still serve you. After decades of saving worn-out 
mittens, I found a solution. 


I had half a dozen dead Fox & Geese mittens and wondered if they would 
make reasonable potholders. I laundered them with other laundry, and they 
shrank and thickened even more than they had in use. I cut out the thumb 
gore and kept going to the tip. There went the sad thumb, its weakened 
attachment to the palm, and the worn hole by the index finger. 


I cut off the worn tip. What was left was perfectly good, fulled, knitted fabric, 
really thick, almost square. I flattened it out. A practical potholder. Not 
beautiful, but not bad looking, and really, really practical. You do not burn 
your fingers through this one. I have six of these now and use them all the 
time. I could have done something nice to the edges — bind them? sew two 
layers together? — but I didn't. 


Terms and Techniques 
An Illustrated Glossary 


Bind Off: 1. K 2, pass the first st over the second (leaving 1 st on the right 
needle, then *k 1, pass the old st over the new* and repeat until only 1 st 
remains. Break yarn and thread the end through the last st and pull up gently. 

Bind off 2. K 2 sts together, leaving 1 st on right needle. *Slip st on right 
needle back onto left needle and k 2 sts together.* Repeat until 1 st remains. 
Break yarn and thread end through last st and pull up gently. Should you need 
to undo your bind off, this bind-off pulls out easily. 


Boiled wool: Most garments called *boiled wool" are actually fulled and 
shrunk after the fabric is woven or knitted, or in the case of mittens, after the 
garment is completed. They are rarely boiled. 

Beda Spooner of New Sweden, Maine, boils her yarn in the skein before 
she knits it. Boiled yarn has an interesting ropey quality and doesn't usually 
shrink more. 

Boil a large pan of water (1.5 to 3 gallons). Add a little soap or shampoo, 
and 1 to 2 tbsp. ammonia. Immerse skeins opened to large tied loops. Simmer 
for about 20 minutes. Fish out yarn on a stick or a wooden spoon and rinse 
thoroughly in cool water. Squeeze water out by rolling the skeins in towels, 
or by putting skeins in the washing machine on the spin cycle (only). Hang to 
dry. 


Braided edging: See Twined purl “braided edging.” 
Carry ... ahead: See Knitting with 2 Colors. 
Carrying, or catching up, behind: See Weaving in. 


Cast on: Maine cast on is also called “twisted long-tail cast-on.” An old cast 
on that makes a strong but flexible edge, it has recently been rediscovered by 
traditional knitters in northern Europe and North America. 


Twisted Long-Tail Cast On 





1. Measure tail, allowing 9-10 inches 2. Holding yarn in the lesser fingers of 
per 10 cast-on stitches. Start at long both hands, bring thumb over yarn, 
end of tail. then under and up toward you. 





3. Insert left index finger next to 4. Twist loop off thumb, and point 
thumb in the resulting loop. index finger away from body—like a 
pistol. 





5.... and point index finger. . . 6. Using a knitting needle, knit the 
loop as if the left index finger were a 
knitting needle. 





7. Slip loop off index finger and tighten 8. Pull firmly, alternating sides, until 
stitch, pulling first left, then right. stitch is firm (the twist provides space 
to knit in the next rnd). 





9. Ihe edge should look like this if 
you've done it correctly. 


Cast on above thumb hole: Use the twisted loop of the Maine cast-on, but 
lay the loop onto the right needle without knitting it off. The extra twist 
presents little diagonals easy to pick up as stitches when knitting the thumb. 


Center pull ball: See Winding a center pull ball. 


Dec, decs: Decrease. 

K 2 together (knit 2 together) leans to the right: Knit 2 sts at the same time, 
so they become one st. K 2 together can be on the right side of a decrease line 
to form 1 st of a vertical band of two or more sts on the dec line. 

Use k 2 together on the left side of a decrease line when the line of the 
pattern knitting is to go straight into the decrease line, as at the end of striped 
glove fingers. Its opposite partner is SSK. These butt up perfectly if done on 
alternating rounds. 


Decrease — SSK Slip, Slip, Knit 





1. Slip 1 stitch knitwise 2. Slip 2nd stitch knitwise 





3. Insert left needle into front of both 
stitches—as if to purl backward. Knit 
both together. 


Decreases 





K2 together SSK (right) leans left 

SSK (Slip, Slip, Knit 2 together), invented and named by Barbara Walker, 
turns two stitches around before knitting them together through their back 
loop, so the dec lies flat and leans to the left. Do this: Slip 2 sts, one at a time 
(slip, slip), as if to knit, onto the right needle. Insert the left needle from the 
left through both sts, over the right needle (as if to purl backward), and k both 
sts together onto the right needle from that position. 


Double knitting: See Knitting with 2 Colors. 
Fair Isle knitting: See Knitting with 2 Colors. 


Finish: To finish the tip of fingers, hand, or thumb, break yarn with a 6- to 8- 
inch tail, draw tail through all remaining stitches, thread tail through these sts 
once more, then draw tail to the inside of mitten or glove. Draw any other 


tails, from yarn joins or picking up for the thumb or fingers, to the inside, too. 
Turn mitten inside out, then darn tails at tops of fingers, thumb, and hand 
back and forth across the tip once or twice. 

Work all tails into back of work with running sts diagonally across the 
inside, picking up single purl loops. When working in two colors, threading 
tails under floats of the opposite color makes an almost invisible finish your 
grandmother would approve of. 

Use conveniently located tails to repair any small holes at base of thumb, 
fingers, and beginning of ribbing by darning back and forth over hole. Work 
cast-on tail over and under alternate rounds of purl ribs (inside) lengthwise 
and tight against a knit rib. Trim tails close to fabric. 


Fulling is sometimes incorrectly called Felting. Fulling uses feltmaking 
techniques to shrink and mat the fiber of woven or knitted fabric. Not all 
wool shrinks or felts. Superwash treated yarns will never shrink or felt, but 
some completely natural wools do not either. Oily yarns designed for 
fishermen's wear usually full nicely. 

You don't need rubber boots, a boat deck, or an engine manifold to full 
mittens, although a North Atlantic fisherman may tell you otherwise. You 
will need a washboard, real soap (Murphy's Oil Soap, Ivory Flakes, natural 
or baby shampoo, Orvus animal shampoo, etc.), one to three tablespoons of 
ammonia (optional), two dishpans, about three gallons of boiling water, very 
cold or icy water, elbow grease (you have your own). To felt one or more 
pairs of mittens: 

1. Prepare boiling water. While waiting for it to boil, trace around each 
mitten on a sheet of large paper (paper bags or newspaper is fine). Place the 
tracing in a convenient place to compare with the mittens during the process. 

2. Fill one dishpan half full of boiling water. Add enough cold water that 
you can stand to put your hand in it. Put the legs of the washboard in this 
water. Fill the other dishpan with cold water. 

3. Submerge the mittens in hot water. Drag them onto the washboard, 
and put a large glop of soap on them. 

4. Scrub the mittens vigorously on the washboard. Keep them hot by 
repeatedly dunking them in the hot water. Keep them soapy. 

5. After a few minutes, plunge mittens into icy water, squeezing cold 
water through them quickly, so they are shocked by the cold. You will be, 


too. Rinse mittens until they’re no longer soapy. 

6. Repeat steps 3 through 5 several times. The mittens will feel soft and 
mushy in the warm water and become stiff in the cold. Keep adding boiling 
water as the hot bath cools, and change the cold water frequently as it warms 
up or gets too soapy. Add soap to the mittens each time they go in the hot 
water. 

7. The knit will thicken and become hairier and the stitches will become 
less visible as you work. Check now and then for shrinkage against your 
tracing and by slipping your hand into the mittens. If they haven't shrunk at 
all, repeat steps 3—5 a few more times. If they have shrunk, decide whether to 
continue.Depending on the looseness of the knit, mittens can shrink as much 
as thirty percent in length and fifteen percent in width, becoming quite thick 
and “boardy.” The looser the knit, the greater shrinkage you can count on. A 
fairly dense knit will probably not shrink more than fifteen percent 
lengthwise, ten percent widthwise. Shrinking is not *undoable," as my 
computer says, so stop in time. 

8. Add two to three tablespoons household ammonia to the next-to-last 
rinse to soften and whiten the mittens by removing any remaining lanolin. 

9. If you tire of this process, throw the mittens into the washing machine 
with a load of clothes instead, and/or dry them in the dryer, also with other 
things. You lose control over size, but the job will be done. (Running them 
through the laundry to start with yields a shrunken but less fuzzy mitten, in 
case you're tempted.) 

10. Roll the mittens in a towel to press out most of the water and dry in a 
hot place, or put in the washing machine on "spin." A warm radiator is quick 
and ideal. 

11. Brush finished mittens with a stiff brush, starting at cuff and working 
toward fingertips. Brush both sides of the thumb toward the tip. If you wish, 
turn mittens inside out and brush the inside to a light nap as well. 

12. Fishermen and other outdoor workmen intentionally wear these 
mittens wet, as children do unintentionally. Their hands stay warmer than if 
their mittens had been dry, although the mitten itself may become coated with 
frost or snow. The secret is to stay active as you're wearing them and to 
squeeze or fling excess water out immediately.My brother-in-law took a wet 
pair on his fishing boat in winter and claimed they froze solid. Maybe his 
hands weren't in them. Maybe he didn't shake them out. Maybe he wasn't 


working. 


Holder for live stitches held aside, as at the thumb hole. You can use a 
purchased stitch holder of whatever size seems right, a safety or blanket pin. 
Or, using a yarn needle, thread a length of a contrasting yarn or even a piece 
of cotton string through the stitches. I prefer yarn or string, as the stitches on 
hold remain flexible as I work. 


Inc. Increase: See also, Make One. 

Knitting with one strand, use *make one" as an increase. 

Knitting with two or more strands, whatever the color, k 2 strands 
(ordering the colors to fit the pattern) into one stitch. When you return to this 
st in the next rnd, k each strand as a st. To inc in a single color stretch of two- 
colored knitting, use make 1. 





1 E beth strands into * sU 


Joining a new color: Seven sts before you want to use the new color, k over 
and under the short end of the new strand seven times without knitting it: 

Anchor the new color by catching the end between stitches, then bring 
the end attached to the ball to the left and raise and lower it above and below 
your work point and both needles. Or, still holding it to the left, push the right 
needle alternately over and under it before wrapping the working yarn around 
the needle. 


Join a new Strand 





1, Catch tail of the new strand in 7 sts 2. Knob aver the new strand 3. Knit under the new strand. 4, This Е how а successtul join shouid 

before you will use it look. Pull the new strand’s tal hard if 
it shows at all on the right sica of the 
work 


This anchors the new strand so that you can begin knitting easily and 
firmly. You will not need to work in the tail later, and can simply trim it close 
to the fabric. If the new color shows on the right side of work, give the tail a 
little tug and it will sink to the back side. 

The process is the same as “weaving in" or “catching up” the float of a 
second color on a long single color stretch. 


Knitting off: Joining two horizontal raw edges of knitting by binding off 
both pieces simultaneously, for example, at the shoulder of a sweater or on a 
squared-off mitten tip. 

To set this up, leave the sts on needles. Lay the two needles side by side, 
with the points in the same direction and right sides of the knit facing. 

Insert a (same size) needle through both first sts and k them together. K 
the next 2 sts together the same way, then pass the first st over the second. 
Proceed this way until only 1 st remains. 


Knitting with four needles produces a seamless, tubular, stockinette 
garment. It preceded knitting with a circular needle and means working in 
knit on one side of the work only. One line of stitches around is called a 
“round” or “rnd,” rather than a “row.” All knitted patterns in this book are 
knitted on four or five needles, circularly. 

If knitting with four needles seems daunting, realize that you are only 
knitting on two needles, as usual, while the others are holding stitches until 
you get to them. 

To knit on four needles, distribute cast-on stitches on three double- 
pointed needles, then form them into a triangle, with the two ends meeting. 
Check to make sure the cast-ons are all right side down, with no twists. With 
the fourth needle, knit into the first st cast on. Continue to knit across the 
needle. When you reach the end, the original first needle will be empty. Use 
it to knit the first stitch (and all the others) of the second needle. Continue 
this around. And around and around. 

At the end of the first round, check again that you have no twists. This is 
your last chance to get rid of them, and if you don't, you will be knitting a 
mobius strip—fun for some shawls and hats, but death for mittens and 
gloves. 

If you suddenly find yourself with two empty needles and great difficulty 


knitting the stitches on the remaining two, you forgot to use the fourth needle. 
No crisis. Slip half the stitches from the overly full needle onto one of your 
empties and continue with the fourth needle. 


Knitting with four needles—or five: Most Americans who knit circularly, 
but don't use circular needles, are knitting on four needles, that is, the stitches 
are distributed on three needles and the fourth is used to knit. Most 
Europeans, on the other hand, use five needles, arranging the stitches on four 
and knitting with the fifth. The advantages of knitting with five needles 
include ease in finding halfway and quarter points on the round. The work 
can easily be laid flat to check against a measurement, can more easily be 
tried on (more corners - greater flexibility), and can be neatly rolled around 
the needles to lay in a purse or knitting bag. 

In old photographs, elderly Northern European knitters throw their yarn 
with their right index fingers and knit with four needles. Nineteenth-century 
farm stockings in Copenhagen's National Museet have toe decreases coming 
together in three lines, typical of knitters decreasing at the ends of three 
needles (with the fourth in action), so a four-needle set was apparently once 
the standard. 

Hundreds of years of tradition and habit stand behind the four-needle 
tradition, whose only real advantage in North America may be that you only 
have to buy one set of four needles—the usual number packed in an 
American set. Most of the directions in this book are set up for four, not five, 
needles. 


Knitting with two colors, also called “stranding,” “double-knitting,” or “Fair 
Isle knitting,” means knitting with two, or occasionally three, strands of yarn, 
alternating colors to form a pattern on the knit side. Both (or all three) strands 
continue around the work, with the floats of the yarn not in use lying behind 
the work. Stranding can be done using any of various ways of holding the 
knitting, but care is required to produce a smooth result with a minimum of 
tangles. 

To have the pattern show up clearly and prevent the yarns twisting 
together, you must always pick up one color from under (and in front of) the 
other, the second color from over (and behind) the first—behind and in front 
referring to the direction of knitting. This is called “carrying (the first color) 


ahead.” “Carry the dark color ahead,” a traditional knitter will tell you. That's 
what they mean. 

This causes one color to be emphasized over the other consistently, so 
the pattern stands out boldly and evenly. You may have seen color knitting 
where the pattern seems indistinct and mushy. This is caused by not carrying 
one color ahead, possibly by always picking up both colors from the same 
place, as in an old instruction passed from Norwegian pattern to Norwegian 
pattern, “Always pick up the new color from beneath.” This means, “Always 
pick up the contrast color beneath the main color,” but I (and others) have 
read this, “Every time you change colors, pick up the color you are changing 
to from underneath,” which is wrong. Write “Always pick up the new color 
from beneath the old,” in a little circle and draw a red line through it. NO. 

To carry one color ahead, designate one color the “main color” (MC) or 
background color; the other, the “contrast color" (CC), or pattern color and 
decide which you want to emphasize. Usually it will be the pattern color 
(CC), unless the pattern color is white. White emphasizes itself, and the only 
time to emphasize white is in a pattern of fine one-stitch lines or separated 
dots. If the colors of roughly equal intensity are about equally used, it doesn’t 
matter which is carried ahead, but choose one. 

The rule is, the color to be emphasized should come from under or to the 
left of the other color. 

If you knit throwing the yarn with your right hand, bring the emphasized 
color under the background color, the background color over, from behind, 
the emphasized color. One way to do this is to control the tension with your 
fourth or little finger, and pick colors as you need them with your right index 
finger, one from beneath, the other from above. Another is to lay the 
emphasized color over your middle finger, the background over your index 
finger. This is tough to figure out at first, but with practice it flows naturally. 

If you pick the yarn from your left index finger, place the emphasized 
color to the left of the background color on your left index finger. (Never, 
ever, go under the emphasized color to get the background color, or vice 
versa. ) 

If you are comfortable with both right- and left-hand knitting, put the 
emphasized color over your left index and knit the background color with 
your right hand. This is called two-handed knitting, or stranding, and is 
probably the least stressful way of knitting with two colors, if you can 


manage it. 


Make 1: An increase invented by Elizabeth Zimmermann: Make a thumb 
cast-on (a twisted yarn over) between stitches. This is almost invisible if 
twisted counterclockwise going into the thumb gore and clockwise as you 
leave the thumb. (The reverse is okay too, but be consistent.) 


Increase 





Marker: In some patterns it's difficult to keep track of the beginning of the 
rnd or the point at which to increase or decrease. Place a marker before or 
after this point. Plastic markers are available at yarn stores or tie a little loop 
in a four- to six-inch bit of contrasting yarn. Place this over the needle to 
mark the spot and slip it with each rnd. Be careful not to knit it in! Or, thread 
a bit of yarn, or thread, through the knitting at the point you wish to mark, 
moving it up in the knitting as you need to. This eliminates the need to slip 
the marker in every round. 


Ngstepinde: Nóstuh-pinna. A Scandinavian yarn-winding stick, often 
beautifully turned or carved or both, often of fine woods, and sometimes 
made as a gift for a sweetheart. It serves as a core for handwinding yarn 
efficiently and neatly and is essential in twined knitting for winding small 
balls of yarn with both ends readily accessible. See Winding a centerpull ball, 
and twined knitting. 


Pick up the thumb: If you have cast on with a twisted cast on, pick up on 
one needle the stitches cast on for the continuation of the palm through the 
little diagonal, or through one-half of each stitch if you’ve not used a twisted 
cast on. Divide the remaining stitches, stored on a string between two 
needles. 

One or more stitches are usually picked up in each of the two corners 


(the location of the corners will be obvious) by catching the side of a stitch at 
the edge of the thumb hole. As you pick these up to knit them in the first 
round, give each a half-twist, which makes them settle peacefully into their 
corners instead of spreading to make an ugly little hole. 

Some knitters prefer to pick up two to three stitches at one or both 
corners to ease the thumb joint and match color patterns on the thumb to 
those on the palm. To create more ease at this joint, pick up two or three 
stitches, duplicating the color a single st would have had, then decrease in the 
next two rounds at these points. 

Knitting the first round, match the new stitches to the pattern on the 
thumb gore side. Although it's nice when the palm stitches join perfectly with 
the thumb pattern, the inside of the thumb is a good place to hide pattern 
mismatches or a reverse in pattern. 


Round. Rnd: Once around a set of double-pointed needles, or a circular 
needle. See Knitting with Four Needles. 

I use “beginning of round” or “end of round" often, but how do you find 
the beginning and end of circular knitting? In a small garment such as a glove 
or mitten, grab the tail from the cast-on, which you haven't woven in yet, and 
follow the stitches up to the needles. Usually, the beginning of the round falls 
at the start of the first needle and the end of the round (the same place) at the 
end of the third (or fourth) needle. 

In most two-color knitting, the joint of the pattern falls at the 
beginning/end of the round, but this joint is invisible in lengthwise stripes. If 
you still have trouble keeping track of the beginning of the round (you 
shouldn't), run a bit of contrasting yarn up the knitting between between the 
first and last stitches of the round. 


S-Ply: See Z-ply. 
Shrinking: See Fulling, Felting 


Scrap yarn: To be sure you have enough of each color for that stripe on both 
mittens, make each scrap into two equal balls, one per mitten. If you come to 
a break in the scrap, spit-splice it together. 


Spit splice: To join the ends of two pieces of wool yarn of the same color 


without knots, the spit splice is the ancient solution of choice. 

1. Leave a six-inch tail. Fray the ends of both the new and the old piece 
about 1 inch into the yarn. It should look like a troll dolls hair, frizzy. 

2. Hold the new and old yarns end to end, then overlap the frizzy parts. 


у oM 





3. (I learned this splice from Torbjørg Gauslaa of Lillehammer, Norway, 
who said, “Now we come to what all our grandmothers did that we can’t 
bring ourselves to do any more:”) Holding them overlapped, lick them juicily 
all over. Saliva is an age-old glue in the fiber world. Water won’t work. If 
licking wool doesn’t appeal to you, spit into your palm instead. Licking is 
neater. 


4. Spit into one palm, then roll the joint together energetically between 
your palms, generating heat and friction, for about ten seconds, felting the 
fibers. Lick more, or spit in your hand, and rub more until you have a 
continuous splice as fine as the yarn itself, with nothing sticking out. Check 
the splice for firmness by tugging it gently lengthwise. It shouldn't fall apart. 
If it does, break your first effort off and start with fresh fibers. 

5. When twined-knitting, you will have to do this twice on each ball of 
yarn—once for each end—and the balls are small. Be sure to break the old 
strand with different length tails so that your splices don't fall at the same 
place in your knitting. 

This can be used for any same-color join, but is a must in twined 
knitting, and the Polish Twined Basket Mittens. 


SSK: slip, slip, knit. See Decreases. 
Stranding: See Knitting with two colors. 


Stripes, horizontal: For narrow horizontal stripes, one to four rounds, carry 
the color not in use up without breaking it. For wider horizontal stripes, or if 
there are many colors, you may wish to join each new color as it occurs, or 
carry up only the main color. 


Tension/gauge: Tension and gauge are two different terms for the same thing 
—the number of stitches per horizontal inch and the number of rows/rounds 
per vertical inch. Different weights of yarn have different ideal tensions—the 
number of stitches per inch at which the yarn knits with ease into fabric—but 
many yarns can be knitted at looser or tighter tensions than their ideal. Most 
of the mittens in this book are knitted at a tighter than usual gauge for the 
given yarn, creating a dense fabric. 

Tension controls the size of the final garment. For example, a Man's 
large mitten is 4.5 inches wide (9 inches around). To get this size, multiply 9 
times the number of stitches per inch, usually (for mittens) between 6 and 8 
stitches per inch. Knitting at the given tension will produce exactly the given 
product. Should you knit 4 stitches per inch when the instructions call for 6, 
your 4.5-inch-wide man's large mitten will suddenly become 7 inches wide, 
large enough to use for a Christmas stocking and useless for warmth. This 
will disappoint both you and the recipient, and you won't feel good about 


your knitting. 

Most knitting directions suggest knitting a tension swatch—a patch 
about 4 x 4 inches with the yarn, needles, and pattern you plan to use—to see 
if the number of stitches you knit with this yarn and needles corresponds to 
the directions. 

I don't ask you to make a tension swatch—mittens are often about the 
size of a swatch, but you should check your tension after the first inch or so 
of stockinette to see if your tension matches the pattern. Measure it in several 
places, and rip back if you are off as much as a half-stitch per inch. Should 
you toss up your hands and say,“Oh, well, it'll fit someone," chances are it 
won't fit the person you intended it for. 

If you want to make a tension swatch, cast on as many stitches as needed 
for four inches in the pattern on the suggested needles. Knit around on four 
needles, just as if you were making a mitten, and use the exact yarn, color, 
and pattern called for. Knit up about four inches, then bind off. Give the 
swatch a quick bath and a gentle scrub in lukewarm water, roll it in a terry 
washcloth or towel to remove most of the water. Cut it straight up one side 
between sts, and open it flat. (It will not fly to pieces, fear not.) Measure two 
inches, count the stitches, and divide by two. If the number of stitches/inch 
(your tension) is the same as the directions call for, you're in free. If you have 
more stitches per inch, your tension is too tight, and you will need to use a 
larger needle size. If you have too few stitches per inch, your knitting is too 
loose, and you will need a smaller needle size. My tension moves up half a 
stitch per inch with every American needle size, which gives you a starting 
point for adjusting your own needle size. 

If you are knitting in pattern on teeny-tiny needles and still getting too 
few stitches per inch or largish needles and still getting too many stitches per 
inch, consider changing your knitting style, tightening or loosening it by 
changing how tightly you hold the yarn, or consult a knitting friend for help. 
Don't change your style in the middle of a piece! 

Some patterns also have a vertical gauge, x rounds per (vertical) inch. 
Knitting exactly to this gauge is not as important as the widthwise gauge, but 
if yours is wildly off the suggested number of rounds per inch, you can fudge 
by doing some quick math: Pattern suggests 7 rnds = 1 inch. I knit 6 rnds per 
inch. Thumb gore is three 6-rnd pattern bands tall. Multiply 3 x 6 rnds = 18 
rds. Divide by 7 = 2 with 4 left over. 4 is a little more than half of 7, so the 


thumb gore is slightly over 2.5 inches. Multiply the 2.5 inches by your 6 
rnds/inch = 2.5 6-rnd bands of pattern to get exactly the same size as the 
mitten in the pattern. Most patterns in this book, however, are expressed 
vertically in inches, so you won't have to go through these mathematical 
gymnastics. 


Thumb gusset/thumb gore: These two words mean the same thing, a 
widening of the mitten starting at the base of the thumb and continuing to the 
point where the thumb separates from the rest of the hand. 

The mitten thumb before it leaves the hand needs about 20—33 percent 
more stitches than the rest of the hand. Whether the mitten starts with this 
many more stitches, or they are added in a single increase round at the top of 
the cuff, or they are added one stitch each round, two stitches every second 
round, or six stitches every sixth round, they must be present before the 
thumb separates from the hand or the mitten will be too narrow and will 
finally pull apart right at that separation point. 


A 


A. The simplest mitten has no thumb gore. A straight tube with a thumb 
emerging about half-way up. The thumb sometimes looks like a finger sewed 
onto the mitten. The width for the base of the thumb is present in the width of 
the tube, and what this mitten lacks is not really a thumb gore but narrowings 
for the wrist and the fingers because, to fit a human hand and allow room for 
the thumb to move, the simple mitten has to be as wide as the widest part of 
the hand. 





B. The side-wedge thumb gore, created by increasing between two 
marking stitches on one side of the mitten, is probably the most common in 
North America. Using two side stitches as markers, increase twice within 
them every second or third round until there are enough stitches for the 
thumb and the thumb gore is one-third as long as the hand. Thumb stitches 
are then separated from the rest and either knitted into a thumb right then or 
held on a holder to be knitted later. One or two stitches may be added after 
taking off the thumb gore stitches, and sometimes two more when picking up 
the thumb, but not necessarily. 
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C. The Norwegian thumb gore is also common, probably because it 
comes charted right into the popular Norwegian two-colored Selbu mittens 
with eight-pointed stars, flowers, and the like on the back. The standard Selbu 
thumb gore starts just above the cuff, one or two stitches from the edge of the 
hand with an increase every third round inside both edges of a wedge. It 
makes a definite right and left mitten: Wails from those who painstakingly 
knit two lefts or two rights and are faced with ripping and reknitting or 
making two more. Norwegian thumb gores (and thumbs) usually have a 


charted pattern that fits the theme of the design on the back. You will find 
Norwegian thumb gores on Newfoundland Mittens, Lithuanian Ribby 
Mittens, and others. 


D 





D. Knitters of traditional Maine mittens will recognize the Fox-and- 
Geese thumb gore. Mittens in the Maine or Gotland (Sweden) tradition have 
bands of small geometric pattern that wrap around the hand, meeting 
perfectly on the other side. Maintaining the pattern while increasing is tricky 
business even for the tiniest patterns, requiring that each increase have the 
same number of stitches as one unit (repeat) of the pattern—ergo, a four- 
stitch repeat requires a four-stitch increase all at once, a six-stitch repeat 
requires a six-stitch increase, and so forth. Two-stitch repeats require that 
every increase be two stitches, but unless this is placed in the center of the 
thumb gore or unless the thumb gore is to be lopsided (and it can be), there 
will have to be a corresponding two-stitch increase on the other side of the 
thumb gore. Because of this characteristic of these banded patterns, the 
patterns are passed from knitter to knitter over generations complete with 
their unusual increase and decrease patterns. 

The benefit of increasing six stitches (or four or five stitches) in one 
round is that you needn't increase again until you have knitted as many 
rounds as stitches in the increase. That is, with six-stitch repeat, there are only 
two increase rounds in an average adult mitten. Nice. 

The other benefit of this type of thumb increase is that the thumb gore 
spreads suddenly but smoothly from the hand, much as the thumb itself 
projects from the hand. This is the thumb gore I find fits my hand the very 
best. 





E. The one-sided thumb gore is one I learned with twined knitting, and 
is fun, easy, and a little surprising to look at. It makes a definite right and left 
hand. One stitch from the beginning (right mitten) or end (left mitten) of the 
round, make 1 (See Increases) or k 2 strands into the same stitch if working 
with two strands. Doing this in every round is equivalent to increasing twice 
every other round, and winds up with the same number of increases, but only 
on one side. Which side (toward the palm? toward the edge of the mitten?) is 
a matter of dispute among those who care, with those for the palm side saying 
there is 

better thumb mobility there, those for the edge increase saying the same. 

I find that the palm wears out quicker at the point where the thumb joins 
when the increase is by the edge, but that also looks better. The one-sided 
thumb gore can be applied to almost any mitten or wrister. 
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F. The Eastern thumb base is the last type of thumb gore you will find 
in this book. You will see it on mittens from Nepal to Turkey, and anywhere 
in between. Some mittens and gloves from this area are knitted from the tip 
downward to the cuff, but no matter whether the thumb gore is increased or 
decreased, it looks roughly the same: The knitter starts as far into the round 


as half the number of stitches for the thumb. The increases grow toward the 
hand rather than toward the thumb, so that the thumb gusset is no longer a 
wedge at all, but a constant number of stitches that leave the hand in imitation 
of the thumb muscle on the palm of the hand. This is worked on both front 
and back and sticks out to the side, so the mitten (or glove) can be used on 
either hand. 

You will find the Eastern thumb base on Gershwin Finger Mitts, and 
Boston Street Vendor's Afghan Gloves. 


Universal thumb gores for 2-colored knitting 











G.The universal two-colored thumb gore is presented here to give you 
a thumb and thumb gore when the size you're making doesn't work with the 
color pattern you're making. This might happen with any of the small 
geometric patterns like Candlelit Windows or Crow's Feet. The easiest 
solution is an all over k 1 MC, k 1 CC, with two inches each side every fourth 
round. This can turn out in any of the ways charted, but you can choose. 


Twined knitting (TK) is knitting from both ends of a single ball of yarn, 
alternating ends, with a half twist between stitches to create the appearance of 
twine lying between the rounds on the purl side. The half twist is 
accomplished by always knitting with the strand not used in the preceding 
stitch and always picking the strand up in the same way, either from beneath 
the old strand (counterclockwise) or carrying the new strand over the old 
strand (clockwise) (this in direct contradiction to directions for knitting with 
two colors). 

Twined knitting can only be done by throwing the yarn, whether left or 
right handed, which may account for its disappearance in much of Northern 
Europe. Two-handed knitting cannot possibly work, and knitters who pick 
the yarn from their left hand find twined knitting difficult if not impossible. 


Twined knitting A. Alternate two strands of 
yarn, usually two ends of one 


ball, always using the strand 
not used in the last stitch. 
Always bring that strand over 
(or under, but be consistent) 
the strand used in the last 
stitch. This twists the two 
strands between stitches on 
the purl side, creating a dense 
and slightly elastic structure, 
and the appearance of a piece 
of twine laid just below the 
purl stitches. 





Twined knitting 


B. The front side of plain twined 
knitting looks like ordinary stockinette. 
The back side, however, shows the 
constant twining of the two strands. 
This action thickens the fabric and 
makes it denser and more durable. 
With the addition of purl stitches and 
their floats, the knit side can also be 
the ground for striking decorative 





Twined Knitting - Unspinning balls while twined knitting 





1. Anchor needle in ball, wrap both 2. Hang ball by yarn until yarn un- 
strands around needle, and anchor twists 
needle on opposite side of ball. 





Most commercial yarn is plied clockwise (S), so that twined knitting 
clockwise tightens the spin of the yarn, eventually overspinning it until it 
kinks up like a damaged telephone cord. On the other hand, twined knitting 
an S-plied yarn counterclockwise slowly unspins the yarn, which may 
suddenly fall apart in the middle of a stitch. Generally, overspinning is 
considered the better alternative. 

To lessen both effects, twined knitters use small yarn balls, one ounce or 


less, and let the ends twist or untwist before spit splicing on a new ball. 

As the two strands are given a half twist with each stitch, the other end of 
the yarn, toward the ball, is given a half twist in the opposite direction. 
Eventually the two yarns get seriously twisted up. 

Solution: Start by knitting with the yarn about four feet away, on the 
floor. When the yarn still gets twisted up, unspin it. Stick an empty needle 
into the ball, twist both strands near the ball around the needle and reinsert 
the needle, locking both strands in place. Lift the ball by these two strands, 
close to the knitting, and let the ball dangle and unwind. If you use small 
center-pull balls as suggested, give the ball a pinch and it will often support 
itself without the knitting needle treatment, while untwisting. 


Twined purl: The purl version of twined knitting. Both strands are brought 
forward and purled, one after the other, always bringing the new strand either 
over or under the one before, both strands getting exactly the same treatment. 
The float of the yarn not used in each stitch is carried on the front of the work 
and creates the appearance of a piece of twine laid under the tops of the purl 
stitches. 


Twined purl *braided" edging. This is not braided at all, but looks a little 
like applied loop braiding. The braid comprises three rounds. First round, set 
up the colors: twined knit 1 MC, 1 CC around. Second round: twined purl, 1 
MC, 1 CC, purling MC into the previous round's MC, CC into CC. The 
twining will appear like a two-colored cord, lying on the front of the work. 
Third round: twined purl, again matching MC with MC, CC with CC, but 
reverse the direction of the twining: if you twined clockwise before, twine 
counterclockwise now, or the reverse if you were twining counterclockwise 
before. You should see small sideways V's of color emerging. The top of the 
first round purl sts will form the point of each V. 


Twined purling Twined knitting: purl side 







Use this 
strand first 


strand next 
by bringing 
it under the 
other 

The zigzag stripes of Stripes and Zigzags wristers are an extension of 
this pattern created by maintaining the same twining for several rounds, then 
switching. (For the wrister, you knit rather than purl the entire project, 


however.) 


Weave in means to attach the non-working yarn to the back of the work, 
either to join a new strand or to prevent an easily snaggable long carry (or 
float) between stitches in the non-working yarn. Canadian, American, and 
English knitters seem to weave in more than others, sometimes making it a 
rule to weave in if the carry is more than two stitches. My rule is generally to 
weave in if the carry is longer than four stitches, and then to weave in at the 
middle, at either the third or the fourth stitch, or every fourth for 
exceptionally long carries—which one should avoid like death and taxes. 

Weave in by lifting the non-working color over both needles, knitting 
one stitch with the working yarn under the non-working yarn, then lowering 
the non-working color and knitting the working strand above it. 

The appearance on the purl side of a correctly done weave-in is a little, 
wide V of the working color holding down the non-working color. 

See also, Joining a new color. 

Prevent the second strand from showing by checking the knit side after 
each weave-in (or each round) and giving the woven-in end a little tug to 
keep it flat against the back of your work. You can also do this when you're 
finished with the garment, but you could then wind up with the loop you were 
trying to prevent. 


Winding a center-pull ball: Winding a ball of yarn that can be pulled from 
the center is essential for twined knitting, which uses both ends of the ball 
simultaneously, but center-pull balls are useful for many fiber crafts. A 


center-pull ball doesn't roll around the floor (knitting bag, table, etc.) when 
you're knitting and doesn't come unwound or get tangled in your knitting bag 
when your back is turned. It may not occur to cats to hunt a center-pull ball. 

If the two colors you're working with in a pair of mittens are wound into 
one ball with the dark color out, the light color stays clean, and you can easily 
unspin twists between your work and the ball, following the directions below. 

To wind a center-pull ball, use a n@stepinde (nusta-pinna), sometimes 
called a *yarn dibble" since it looks like a gardening dibble, a nicely turned, 
polished hardwood winding stick about 3/4 inch in diameter and 8 to 10 
inches long. This functions as a fat thumb that, unlike your own thumb, can 
be rotated indefinitely. The ngstepinde preserves a wide hole down the center 
that lets the yarn relax and feed graciously from the center. If you like balls 
that hang like bobbins, wind small (1 oz.) n@stepinde balls and give them a 
pinch to collapse the center hole around the yarn. You will then be able to lift 
them by the center strand. 

Lacking a sweetheart willing to whittle or turn you a ngstepinde, you can 
use a short end-length of broomstick, a sanded and waxed 3/4-inch by 8-inch 
dowel, a round wooden spoon handle, a bunch of thick knitting needles, or 
even a Sharpie pen. 


Winding a Center Pull Ball (on a winding stick) 





1. Tie the short end of yarn near the 2. Wind a fat little pad near the tip. 
handle of the stick with a clove-hitch 
knot (2 thumb cast-ons). 








3. Begin winding diagonally, laying 4. As the ball shapes up, use your 

each turn alongside the one before. At thumb and index finger to guide the 

the same time, slowly turn the wind- placement of new turns. The ball 

ing stick away from you. should have a “shoulder” and a “seat” 
to stand firmly later 


1. Get someone to hold the skein, or lay it across your knees or around 
the back of a chair. 

2. Secure one end of the yarn to the handle end of the ngstepinde with a 
clove hitch (two thumb cast-ons). Holding the stick in your second hand, 
wind a little pad crosswise near the tip of the smooth end of the stick. When 
there are a score or so of turns, begin winding diagonally across these turns. 

3. Rotate the stick away from you slightly (one cog in a geared wheel) 
with each turn of the yarn so that each lay of yarn lies neatly beside the one 
before. The ball will develop the regularity of a machine-wound ball of 
string. The ball should have a shoulder that grows away from the stick so 
that, once started, you don't wind up to the stick with each turn. As you wind, 
think “round” or even “squarish” rather than “egg.” The finished ball should 
be able to sit on its buttocks. Holding the left index finger on the ball near the 
end of the stick and the left thumb near the bottom of the ball, help guide the 
yarn diagonally onto the ball. 

4. When about a yard remains, take a couple of turns around the ball's 
tummy, and tuck the end under these turns, ready to use, unlikely to tangle. 
Remove the ball from the ngstepinde and slip the clove hitch off. Tuck all but 
a short end into the hole in the center of the ball. You now have a ball with 
both ends readily accessible. 


Z-Ply: The Z and the S refer to the lay of the twist in plied yarn, which looks 
like the center line of either an S or a Z. Commercial yarn is usually Z-spun 
(counterclockwise) and S-plied (clockwise). In the days of hand-spinning, 
yarn for knitting was often S-spun and Z-plied. Various people still S-spin 
yarn: Navaho spinners S-spin singles for weaving, considering that yarn 
should be spun in the direction of the sun (clockwise). One Swedish mill still 
produces Z-plied yarn for twined knitting, and Klaksvik Spinderi in the Faroe 
Islands produces S-spun, Z-plied yarn, which in the Faroes is considered to 
be the only authentic Faroese knitting yarn. 

S-spun wools are thought to lie more comfortably in the spin and to have 
more sheen, because sheep's wool is said to have a naturally clockwise 
crimp. Modern spinning machinery is set to spin counter-clockwise (Z) and 
ply clockwise (S), which is thought to work better for weaving. 

If you look at commercial singles like Bartlettyarns Bulky or Lopi 
singles, you will see the Z-plied look. However, Lopis and other singles are 


not plied at all. The single is the same as one ply for S-plied yarn. 
If you have access to both, I recommend not working them together: You 
will feel the difference even if it's not visible in the finished product. 


Yarn Suppliers 


Medium (*Worsted") and Double-Knitting (DK) Weight Yarns 


Briggs & Little Woolen Mills, Ltd. 

Harvey, York County 

New Brunswick, Canada E6K 1J8 
Telephone: 1 (800) 561- YARN (That's 9276) 
Website: www.briggsandlittle.com/wool 

2/8 (DK weight) and 3/8 (medium) 


Bartlettyarns 

20 Water Street 

Harmony, ME 04942 

Telephone: (207) 683-2251 

Fisherman's 2-ply, Rangeley 2-ply, Homespun 2-ply 


Green Mountain Spinnery 
Box 568 

Putney, VT 05346 

Telephone: 1 (800) 321-9665 
email: spinnery@spinnery.com 
Website: www.spinnery.com 


McAusland's Woollen Mill 

Bloomfield 

Prince Edward Island, Canada, COB 1Е0 

Telephone: (902) 859-3005| 

Fax: (902) 859-1628 

(Website presently has no ordering capability) 

2/8 and 3/8 medium (DK and medium weight, respectively), 38 fine 
(medium weight) 


Nordic Fiber Arts 
4 Cutts Road 
Durham, NH 03444 
(603) 868-1196 


email: info@nordicfiberarts.com 
Website: www.nordicfiberarts.com 
Rauma 3-ply Strikkegarn (DK weight, 10096 wool yarn) 


Peace Fleece 

475 Porterfield Road, 

Porter, ME 04068 

2-ply medium and DK weight, wool yarns from Maine Island sheep and 
international sources 


Sport and Fingering Weight Yarns 


Nordic Fiber Arts 

4 Cutts Road 

Durham, NH 03444 

Telephone: (603) 868-1196 

email: info@nordicfiberarts.com 

Website: www.nordicfiberarts.com 

Rauma Hifa Superwash Yarn and Finullgarn (sport weight yarns), Babygarn 
(fingering) 


Halcyon Yarn 

12 School Street 

Bath, ME 04530 

Telephone: (207) 442-7909 

Halcyon Yarn Victorian, a lovely 2-ply wool sport yarn 


Peace Fleece 

475 Porterfield Road, 

Porter, ME 04068 

2-ply medium and DK weight, wool from Maine and international sources 


Fleece, Pencil Rovings, and One-Inch Rovings 


Bartlettyarns 

20 Water Street 

Harmony, ME 04942 
Telephone: (207) 683-2251 


Website: www.bartlettyarns.com (order on-line) 
Pencil rovings in natural sheep's colors 
Order in 4-ounce wheels 


Briggs & Little Woolen Mills, Ltd. 

Harvey, York County 

New Brunswick, Canada E6K 1J8 

Telephone: 1 (800) 561- YARN (9276) 

Website: www. briggsandlittle.com/wool 

5-strand Country Roving (5-strand pencil roving), 12 natural and dyed colors 


Halcyon Yarn 

12 School Street 

Bath, ME 04530 

Telephone: (207) 442-7909 

Website: www.halcyonyarn.com 

many colors and breeds of rovings, tops, and loose fleece. 


McAusland's Woollen Mill 

Bloomfield 

Prince Edward Island, Canada, COB 1Е0 

Telephone: (902) 859-3005; Fax: (902) 859-1628 

Toll Free 1 (877) 859-3005 

a selection of natural and dyed pencil rovings, sold in 100-gram wheels 


Leather 


Tandy Leather Company 

(the home of the former Tandy Computers) has every imaginable kind of 
leather, including the deer and sheepskin for gloves and glove palms. While 
Tandy has stores nationwide, the easiest way to reach them is on-line at 
www.tandyleatherfactory.com. 
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